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ITTLE  more  than  ten  months  ago  William  ^VIcKinley   "  9t  i» 

seemed    one   of   the    favorite    sons   of    fortune.      Re-       toan 

elected  to  the  chief  office  of  the  nation  by  an  over-       €its  n»iU, 

whelming  electoral  vote  after  one  of  the  most  tremendous      ""*  ""*■*• 

be  Jjoite 

Struggles  in  our  political  annals  and  a  campaign  involving 

issues  of  world-wide  consequence,  he  rode  conspicuous 
on  the  crest  of  that  great  wave  of  victory  as  one  of  the 
most  important  and  significant  figures  of  contemporaneous 
history.  Identified  with  a  new  and  far-reaching  policy  of 
government  that  placed  us  among  the  national  dictators 
of  the  world,  and  the  representative  of  a  new  regime  of 
aspiration  that  stretched  out  its  hands  for  power  and 
business  development  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth, 
no  other  ruler  among  men  seemed  to  stand  on  so  glorious 
a  summit  of  possibility  as  an  architect  of  national  great- 
ness and  a  molder  of  national  destiny.  His  future  appeared 
full  of  nothing  but  greatness  and  good  fortune.  His 
tragic  death  was  not  a  fate  which  Mr.  McKinley  would 
have  been  willing  to  escape  at  the  sacrifice  of  what  he 
considered  his  duty  to  his  country.  Now  that  he  lies 
silent  in  the  calm  radiance  of  death  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  "life's  little  day"  give  way  to  a  broader 
charity  and  to  a  deeper  insight,  and  we  see  face  to  face 
the  soul  which  we  saw  as  through  a  glass  darkly  during 
the  storms  of  faction  and  the  clouds  of  party  rivalry. 
Duty  and  destiny  were  favorite  words  of  Mr.  McKinley, 
and  as  he  was  true  to  his  conceptions  of  duty  he  would 
not  have  shirked  his  destiny,  dark  and  bloody  though  it 
has  been,  could  he  have  foreseen  that  his  re-election  was 
but  the  portal  to  death.  It  was  another  of  the  fortunate 
circumstances  of  his  misfortune  that  while  his  sufferings 
were  not  prolonged,  he  lived  long  enough  to  know  of  the 
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outpouring  of  national  love  which  the  attack  on  him  pro- 
duced and  of  the  universal  good-will  and  esteem  with 
which  he  was  personally  regarded  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  He  lived  long  enough  to  feel  the  solace  of 
the  prayers  that  men  offered  for  his  recovery  and  to 
realize  that  if  destiny  had  given  him  a  martyr's  cross,  it 
also  brought  the  martyr's  crown  of  immortality  and  honor. 
Quite  as  truly,  as  any  soldier  who  falls  in  battle,  he 
died  for  his  country  as  the  victim  of  a  social  propaganda 
which  wages  war  against  the  representatives  of  all  civili- 
zation and  government.  The  Divine  Healer  did  not 
answer,  as  we  asked,  our  prayers  for  his  recovery.  We 
asked  for  his  life,  and  He  has  given  him  "  a  long  life, 
even  forever  and  ever."  His  own  prayer  as  he  sank  into 
unconsciousness  befoie  the  surgical  operation  was  that  of 
the  soldier  and  the  Christian — "  Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy 
will  be  done."  It  was  tlie  spirit  of  one  ready  for  any 
fate,  the  spirit  of  a  manly,  Cliristian  gentleman  who  had 
faced  danger  and  death  and  all  the  problems  of  life  many 
times  before,  and  was  prepared  to  face  the  last  great 
problem  with  the  same  brave  and  unshaken  heart.  In 
this  solemn  moment,  when  death  unites  the  nation  in  a 
brotherhood  of  sorrow,  all  true  Americans  will  delight  in 
doing  honor  to  the  noble  personal  qualities  which  illumi- 
nated the  life  of  Mr.  McKinley  and  made  him  a  splendid 
type  of  American  manhood,  which  is  the  highest  expres- 
sion of  humanity.  Mr.  McKinley  was  a  man  of  strong 
and  solid  mind,  and  history  will  give  him  high  rank 
among  our  Presidents,  not  only  because  of  his  association 
with  the  great  events  of  his  time,  but  because  of  real 
ability  and  comprehensive  grasp  in  public  affairs.  His 
moral  qualities  were  those  which  the  American  people 
will  admire  and  dwell  upon  most  at  this  juncture — his  per- 
sonal and  public  purity,  his  kindly  heart  and  generous 
impulses,  his  shining  domestic  virtues,  his  love  of  country 
and  his  brave  and  undaunted  soul.  His  name  will  be 
associated  with  the  patriotic  and  noble  effort  to  bury 
sectional  discord  at  home  and  to  unite  in  peace  and  love 
the  States  torn  asunder  many  years  ago  by  hate  and  war. 
Standing  by  the  man  who  has  died  for  the  nation,  we 
are  all  today  Americans,  and  nothing  but  Americans.  As 
the  blood  of  the  martyr  is  the  seed  of  the  church,  the 
tragedy  of  Mr.  McKinley's  death  should  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  the  Republic  by  bringing  closer  together 
all  who  love  free  institutions  and  giving  fresh  power  to 
old  ideals  and  aspirations.  His  touching  prayer  should 
he  the  inspiration  for  the  revival  of  a  higher  Americanism 
that    will    know    no    rivalry    but    that    of    bringing    our 
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repul>licaii  institutions  to  the  loftiest  attainable  level  and  of 

making    our    common    country    better,    greater    and    more 

glorious  than  ever  before. 

In    the   character  of    William   McKinley  were   mingled    *)«  wao  a 

all  the  qualities  that  make  for   righteousness   and    iustice.    *'^**"^'« 

'  ^  man 

He    was    a    friendly   man    and    loved   his  fellow  men.      He 

strove  to  do  good.  His  ambition  was  of  the  highest 
order.  His  patriotism  was  unbounded.  And  so.  full  of 
love,  full  of  energy,  full  of  high  capacity,  full  of  pride  of 
nationality,  he  rose  by  gradual  well-timed  steps  from  the 
ranks  of  the  sturdy  plain  people  to  the  place  of  head  of 
the  State.  In  every  office  he  acquitted  himself  with  dis- 
tinction. As  a  young  soldier  he  was  promoted  for  gallantry 
in  action.  As  a  legislator  his  name  was  linked  with 
measures  of  world-wide  influence.  As  governor  of  his 
native  commonwealth  he  gave  to  the  people  a  clean  and 
wholesome  administration  of  their  affairs,  and  as  chief 
magistrate  of  the  United  States — a  post  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  responsibility — he  has  laid  the  country  under 
such  a  debt  as  insures  him  a  place  among  the  greatest 
men  who  have  ever  served  it.  We  naturally  turn  in  this 
hour,  however,  from  the  magistrate,  great  as  he  was  in 
that  capacity,  to  the  man.  He  was  correct  of  life,  and  covvect  of 
true  to  every  high  personal  obligation.  His  heart  was  Itfe 
always  in  his  home.  His  constant  thought  was  of  those 
to  whom  his  lirst  iluty  was  due.  The  most  exacting  of 
his  public  duties — and  they  were  many — never  caused 
him  to  forget  or  neglect  the  tender  ti^s  of  the  hearth- 
stone. If  every  man,  indeed,  were  as  thoughtful  of  those 
committed  to  his  care  and  watchfulness,  and  as  gifted 
with  the  sense  of  generous  bestowal,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  this  world  would  be  something  of  a  paradise. 
He  gave  not  only  to  his  countrymen,  but  to  all  men,  a 
most  inspiring  and  uplifting  example  of  what  the  son,  the 
husband,  the  friend,  the  citizen  should  be:  and  in  exhibit- 
ing his  graces  of  character  in  the  house  of  all  the  people 
—the  White  House — he  sat  his  light  upon  a  hill,  and  fie  eet  hie 
rendered  in  that  w-ay  a  service  as  valuable  as  any  that  '*8''*  upon 
pertained  to  the  public  policies  of  the  government.  The 
President's  last  days  were  among  his  very  best.  His  last 
speech  was  in  advocacy  of  a  greater  America,  and  full  of 
sound  suggestions  as  to  policies  for  national  growth  and 
happiness.  It  will  live,  and  will  influence  our  future.  A 
final  message,  delivered  thus  by  such  a  man  in  the  very 
shadow  of  the  tomb,  cannot  but  have  an  abiding-place  in 
our  memories.  Composed  and  forgiving  in  the  presence 
of  his  assassin,  serene  and  resigned  in  the  hour  of  death. 
he    has    departed,    with    the     alfections    and     amidst    the 
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lamentations  of  all  his  countrymen,  and  with  the  respect 
and  profound  regret  of  all  the  world.  With  death  stilling 
his  life  forces,  with  his  lips  tremulous  in  approaching  dis- 
solution, his  bedside  surrounded  by  weeping  relatives, 
friends  and  official  colleagues,  with  his  hand  feebly  clasp- 
ing that  of  his  sorrowing,  invalid  wife,  William  McKinley 
spoke  his  last  v.'ords,  revealing  in  the  supreme  moment 
the  grandeur  of  his  nature,  the  height  of  his  ideals,  the 
purity  of  his  noble  soul:  "It  is  God's  way;  His  will — 
not  ours,  be  done."  Then  spoke,  for  the  last  time  on 
earth,  the  Christian  man  and  ruler,  recognizing  the  power 
of  an  infinite  force  guiding  the  souls  of  men  in  their 
performance  of  duty.  It  was  God's  will  that  William 
McKinley  should  stand  at  the  head  of  a  nation  which  He 
had  created  for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  It  was  God's 
will  that  this  pure  man  should  lead  that  nation  to  a  sphere 
of  even  broader  influence  and  power  in  the  world.  It 
was  God's  will  that  this  capable,  sincere,  reverent  ruler 
should  be  stricken  at  the  very  height  of  his  usefulness. 
It  is  an  inscrutable  will,  and  no  man,  be  he  ruler  or  citi- 
zen, master  or  slave,  tyrant  or  subject,  can  fathom  its 
depths.  It  passes  all  human  understanding.  Men  have 
set  themselves  in  antagonism  to  the  moral  laws,  have 
ignored  the  fundaments  of  religion,  have  defied  the  doc- 
trines of  right  living,  and  have  prospered  for  the  time. 
Other  men  have  steadfastly  followed  the  lines  of  highest 
living,  haye  served  their  race  as  benefactors  and  friends, 
and  have  suffered  in  consequence.  The  blood  of  martyrs 
is  not  shed  in  vain,  Christ  died  for  the  moral  awakening 
of  mankind.  The  course  is  always  upward,  whatever  the 
sacrifices.  There  is  no  real  loss  or  waste.  Bitter  as  may 
be  the  sorrow  of  the  present,  when  a  life  is  taken  for  no 
apparent  cause  and  to  no  seeming  end,  rebellious  though 
the  heart  of  the  nation  may  be  against  the  decree  which 
has  removed  one  so  useful,  so  inspiring  in  his  life,  so 
helpful  to  humanity,  there  must  remain  the  comfort  that 
the  President  himself,  in  the  very  agony  of  death,  under- 
stood that  his  passing  was  only  a  part  of  the  marvelous 
scheme  of  existence.     God's  will  is  done. 

The  trusted  leader,  under  whose  benign  administration 
the  last  scars  of  old  fraternal  strife  disappeared,  unprec- 
edented prosperity  was  given  to  the  whole  land,  and  the 
power  and  fame  of  America  were  wondrously  magnified, 
was  taken  from  us  through  the  vile  machinations  of  an 
alien  growth  which  never  should  have  had  so  much  as  a 
foothold  upon  American  soil.  As  we  review  his  pure  and 
lofty  career,  literally  without  fear  and  without  reproach  in 
public  and  in  private  life,  there  comes  a  thrill  of  pride  at 
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the  thought  that  this  man  was  an  Anicrican    citizen,  one 
of   the    "common   people,"  a  typical  product  of  our  race. 

Life's  work  well  done  ; 
Life's  race  well  run : 
Life's  crown  well  won. 

Mr.  McKinley  in  his  official  capacity  represented  more 
that  is  dear  to  human  progress  than  any  other  personage 
or  any  potentate  on  the  planet.  He,  moreover,  illustrated 
in  his  own  career  the  grandeur  of  those  multiform  and 
inspiring  opportunities  which  the  genius  of  our  govern- 
ment offers  to  every  child  cradled  within  the  limits  of 
our  domain.  His  early  poverty  did  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  later  preferment.  He  expanded  the  circle  of  his 
narrow  circumstances  hy  the  faithful  performance  of  every 
duty  that  fell  to  his  lot,  until  at  last  it  embraced  the  good 
will  and  confidence  of  a  whole  people,  who  gladly  thrust 
upon  him  the  high  honors  and  responsibilities  of  their 
chief  executive.     He  had  but  one   rule,   to  be  true  to  his    ffirue  to 

God,  his  country  and  his  own  ideal  of  a  noble  character,    ****  "*""■ 

-^  u  Ibeol  of  a 

and  if  as  a  consequence  he  won  renown   it   was    because    noble 

he  deserved  it.  etjoracter 

His  individuality  counted  for  more  in  this  new  epoch 
than  that  of  any  other  of  our  Presidents,  except  Wash- 
ington in  the  foundation  period,  and  Lincoln  in  the  great 
change  that  carried  the  country  from  slavery  to  freedom. 
More  than  any  other  man,  he  has  launched  the  republic 
on  its  new  way.  How  wise  the  work  was,  contempora- 
neous inquiry  may  ask  in  vain;  the  future  alone  can 
answer.  It  may  be  that  he  has  interpreted  the  will  of 
the  people,  as  Lincoln  did.  Whatever  be  the  wisdom  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  "  saving  remnant,"  our  institutions  are 
imbedded  in  the  belief  that  all  of  the  people  are  wiser 
than  any  of  the  people.  William  McKinley  came  from 
the  people,  and  was  of  the  people ;  he  was  bone  of  their 
bone  and  flesh  of  their  flesh.  He  was  part  of  their  public 
life  and  affairs  during  forty  years.  Like  Lincoln  in  the 
great  crisis  of  the  civil  war,  he  may  have  translated  the 
real  will  of  the  people  into  action.  History  may  show 
that,  like  Lincoln,  he  rode  the  ground  swell  in  the  face 
of  surface  waves.  The  people  certainly  believed  in  him, 
he  had  their  confidence,  and  his  life  passed  in  their 
service.  He  had  shown  that  quality  which  they  always 
have  chosen  in  their  Presidents — poise.  In  the  midst  of 
his  supreme  work,  the  people  had  an  opportunity  to  pass 
judgment  on  it  again.  They  restated  it  with  increased 
emphasis. 


Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's. 
Thy  God's  and  truth's:  then  if  thou  fall'st. 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr. 
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Like  Garfield,  lie  escaped  the  bullets  of  many  battles  in 
a  great  civil  war  only  to  fall  before  the  bullet  of  the  assassin 
in  a  time  of  profound  peace.  Like  Lincoln,  he  had  but 
entered  upon  a  second  term  to  which  a  grateful  and  trust- 
ing people  had  called  him  Iiecause  of  the  high  qualities  and 
patriotic  devotion  tn  duty  he  had  shown  in  his  first.  Like 
Lincoln  also,  he  had  just  led  the  nation  successfully 
through  a  great  crisis  in  its  history,  and  was  looking  for- 
ward earnestly,  prayerfully  and  confidently  to  an  era  of 
peace,  fruitful  in  happiness  and  well-being  to  all  the  people. 
In  tlie  last  words  that  he  ever  addressed  to  the  public, 
spoken  in  that  noble  speech  at  Buffalo  on  the  day  before 

Witv  real    [-[g  ^ygg  shot,  McKinley  said:    "Let  us  remember  that  our 

entincnce    .  ,  n-  ,      ,  , 

reet«  in   "itsrest    is    in    concord,    not   conflict,    and    that    our    real 

tlie  eminence  rests  in  the  victories  of  peace,  not  those  of  war." 
tiictotries  Wg  (-3,.,  ggy  gf  him  as  Lowell  said  of  Garfield:  "  Not  only 
has  his  blood  re-cemented  our  Union,  but  the  dignity,  the 
patience,  the  self-restraint,  the  thoughtfulness  for  others, 
the  serene  valor  which  he  showed  under  circumstances  so 
disheartening  and  amid  the  wrecks  of  hopes  so  splendid, 
are  a  possession  and  a  stimulus  to  his  countrymen  forever. 
The  emulation  of  e.xamples  like  his  makes  nations  great 
and  keeps  them  so.  The  soil  out  of  which  such  men  as  he 
are  made  is  good  to  be  born  in,  good  to  live  on,  good  to  die 
for  and  to  be  buried  in."  Surely  no  country  ever  more 
literally  gave  its  best  for  its  martyrs  than  we  have.  They 
have  all  faced  death  with  "serene  valor"  and  an  unselfish 
thoughtfulness  for  others  that  constitute  a  noble  heritage 
for  a  nation.  "  Poor  fellow,  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
doing!"  Now  that  McKinley  has  passed  from  us  and  his 
spirit  is  with  Lincoln's  and  Garfield's,  it  is  not  irreverent 
to  note  the  extraordinary  resemblance,  all  the  more  e.xtra- 
ordinary  because  of  its  unconsciousness,  between  this 
exclamation  and  that  of  Him  who  said  in  His  agony: 
"Father,  forgive  them;  they  know  not  what  they  do!" 
Well  may  a  great  nation,  with  ashes  on  its  head,  weep  in 
the  passion  of  an  angry  grief  at  the  premature  ending  of  a 
life  so  noble  as  this!  The  American  people  never  knew 
William  McKinley  till  the  shadow  of  death  fell  upon  him. 
They  know  him  now,  and  are  proud  even  as  they  weep. 
They  have  added  another  true  hero,  another  great  man, 
to  the  heroes  and  great  men  of  all  the  ages,  and  the  Ameri- 
can nation  is  thereby  exalted  in  human  history.  The 
whole  world  gathers  in  reverent  grief  around  McKinley's 
bier  as  it  did  about  the  biers  of  Lincoln  and  Garfield,  and 
for  the  same  reason — a  hero  lies  there.  What  a  clarifier  of 
human  judgment  a  noble  death  is!  In  the  midst  of  much 
despairing  lamentation  on  both  sides  of   tlie   .Atlantic  over 
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tlic  (k-;irth  of  leaders,  scarcity  of  great  men,  conies  the 
startling  report  of  an  assassin's  revolver,  and  lo  I  he  lias  hit 
a  leader  and  a  great  man.  The  assassin  knew  him.  if  the 
rest  of  the  world  did  not.  He  stood  so  modestly  among  his 
people,  they  were  so  near  him,  that  they  scarcely  suspected 
his  greatness.  This  is  not  the  time  to  attempt  an  estimate 
of  McKinley's  services  to  his  country.  That  history  will 
give  him  a  place  among  the  wisest  and  most  henet'icent  and 
most  devoted  of  our  rulers  can  be  predicted  with  absolute 
safety.  "He  knew  to  bide  his  time,  and  can  his  fame 
abide."  The  nation  he  served  so  devotedly  and  so  well 
will  go  steadily  forward  without  faltering  and  without 
deviation  from  the  course  he  has  marked  out  for  it.  inspired 
by  his  high  and  shining  example.  From  the  bitter  grief 
and  blinding  tears  of  the  present  moment  tlie  whole  people 
will  come  forth  with  a  clearer  vision  of  public  duty  and  a 
more  abiding  faith  in  their  country  and  in  their  fellowmen. 

Know'st  thou  when  Fate  shall  say  to  thee. 
1   liiiil  tliee   wfiitliy.  do  this  deed  lor  me? 

"Good-by  all.  Good-by.  It  is  God's  way.  His  will, 
not  ours,  be  done."  His  last  message  brings  hot  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  every  one  who  reads  them,  and  they  will  echo 
forever  through  the  hearts  and  linger  lovingly  in  the 
memories  of  the  American  people  for  all  time.  .As  we  read 
them  and  then  look  at  the  face  of  the  man  we  see  that  they 
revealed  his  true  character.  That  face,  so  familiar,  has 
changed  greatly  since  he  first  took  office.  Like  Lincoln's, 
it  became  a  much  stronger  face  under  the  burden  and 
discipline  of  great  public  duties;  but  also,  like  his,  its  most 
striking  change  was  the  steadily  increasing  look  of  great 
and  tender  melancholy,  the  sadness  of  a  heart  that  was 
bearing  the  burdens  of  many  hearts.  There  was  no  sign 
that  he  had,  as  Lincoln  did.  forebodings  of  his  fate. 
Possibly  the  constant  sorrow  of  his  domestic  life,  a  sorrow 
born  with  such  loyal  patience  and  such  touching  devotion, 
may  have  had  some  influence  in  leaving  this  mark  of  sad- 
ness; but  whatever  the  cause,  it  mirrored  the  tender  heart, 
the  devout  spirit,  the  gentle,  true  soul  of  the  man  as  clearly 
as  Lincoln's  did.  Thousands  of  Americans  will  see  it  in  his 
face  to-day  who  never  noticed  it  there  before,  and  will  ask 
through  blinding  tears  how  it  was  ever  possible  to  doubt  his 
sincerity  or  to  attribute  to  him  base  motives. 

The  notion  that  he  was  not  his  own  master,  and  the 
master  of  all  above  him,  was  singularly  at  fault.  Xothing 
could  the  better  prove  this  than  his  fidelity  to  his  friends. 
It  is  the  w'eak  man  who  kicks  away  the  ladder  when  he  has 
climbed  to  the  top.      .McKinley  showed  himself  grateful   to 
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every  round  of  the  ladder.  In  his  heart  he  feared  no  man's 
rivalry,  not  even  the  accusation  and  appearance  of  a  divi- 
sion of  power.  He  knew  as  few  men  have  known  how  to 
say  "Xo,"  as  if  conferring  a  favor  and  to  send  the  suitor 
away  at  least  half  satisfied.  Critics  seeking  to  deny  him 
the  higher  virtues  of  statesmanship  called  him  a  clever 
politician.  And  so  he  was.  But  was  it  only  clever  politics 
that  was  able  to  hold  the  government  well  in  hand  and 
keep  it  out  of  a  premature  declaration  of  war  until  the 
moral  basis  of  that  war  should  be  clearly  laid  and  the 
people  be  thoroughly  united  ?  Was  it  only  clever  politics 
to  pilot  the  ship  of  state  through  the  breakers  which  suc- 
ceed all  wars,  and  to  bring  her  back  into  port  intact  and 
with  so  little  strain  that  thus  far  we  can  scarce  see  any 
sign  of  danger,  or  even  of  stress  of  weather?  What  may 
betide,  what  may  be  hid  in  the  womb  of  the  future,  we 
know  not.  We  can  only  judge  the  sailing  as  far  as  we 
have  gone.  The  elements  may  thicken  and  grow  dark. 
The  skies  may  be  overspread.  Perils  may  gather  on  every 
hand.  But  the  sailing  has  been  too  smooth  over  seas  that 
were  so  strange  for  anybody  to  deny  the  actual  statesman- 
ship, however  he  may  dispute  the  doctrinal  statesmanship, 
of  William  McKinley. 

"  Good-by,  all :   good-by." 

—  Composite  Editorial. 
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"Know  ye   not   that    a    Prince   and    a   Great  Man 

has  fallen  this  day  in  israel  ?  " 

Thirty-six  years  ago  our  Nation  stood  over  the  prostrate 
form  of  Abraham  Lincohi ;  a  whole  people  stricken  with  a 
mighty  sadness,  tossed  with  contending  passions  of  grief  and 
fright  and  vengeance.  Then  rose  a  man  majestic  as  a 
prophet.  His  voice  sounded  across  the  continent:  "God 
reigns,  and  the  government  at  Washington  still  lives." 

Sixteen  years  later,  James  A.  Garfield  was  himself  to 
fall  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin.  Then  by  his  bier  the  Nation 
heard  again  the  great  text.  His  lips  did  not  move,  but 
their  silence  articulated  the  saying  in  the  popular  memory, 
where  it  ever  lingers. 

The  mantle  of  Lincoln  and  Garfield,  blood-stained  but 
radiant,  has  fallen  on  William  McKinley.  In  the  last  mo- 
ment, when  death's  dart,  so  mysteriously  and  cruelly  started, 
has  silenced  the  brave  heart,  he  gave  this  the  last  message 
to  the  country,  "It  is  God's  way.  His  will,  not  ours,  be 
done." 

As  when  Joshua  crossed  the  Jordan,  he  saw  a  lord  as 
"a  man  in  honor"  come  to  lead  the  forces  of  Israel, —  our 
President,  crossing  the  smaller  stream  we  call  Jordan,  the 
entrance  line  into  vast  futurity,  seemed  to  see  his  Great 
Commander  face  to  face,  and  murmured  the  words  "  Near- 
er, my  God,  to  Thee  ;  e'en  though  it  be  a  cross  that  raiseth 
me."  Thank  God  for  the  sublimity  of  our  national  faith,  as 
expressed  by  our  great  typical  heroes  and  martyrs!  Let  us 
try  to  emulate  their  calmness. 

In  our  Christian  mildness,  we  often  wonder  why  David 
wrote  the  imprecatory  psalms.  That  Old  Testament  spirit 
is  natural.  We  all  feel  it.  But  listen  to  a  grander  spirit. 
The  falling  of  McKinley  was  that  of  a  Christian,  as  when 
with  upraised  hand,  in  that  terrible  moment,  he  said:  "  Do 
him  no  harm;  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing."  How 
gloriously  Christ-like  !  And  again,  when  he  resigned  him- 
self to  the  surgeons,  with  that  faith  and  majestic  courage 
and  magnificent  simplicity  that  marked  his  character  of  life 
throughout,  he  murmured  softly:  "  Thy  will  be  done;" — 
passing  into  unconsciousness  with  those  last  words  on  his 
lips. 

Hear  him,  as  all  the  glory  of  this  world  fades  above  his 
vision,  and  the  gates  of  the  unseen  are  swinging  wide,  when 
he  breathed  the  hymn,  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee  "  !  Hear 
him  as  the  last  farewell  is  taken  :  "  It  is  God's  way ;  His  will 
be  done."  How  he  speaks  to  the  Nation  '  How  he  speaks 
to  the  ages!     God  help  us  to  be  ready,  as  he  was.     Death 
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is  a  friend  of  ours,  and  we  must  be  ever  ready  to  entertain 
him.  God  made  us  strong  in  Him  who  said:  '"I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life." 

Thus  he  was  in  death. 

He  found  life's  text,  when  ijut  a  young  man,  "As  for  me 
and  my  house  we  will  serve  the  Lord."  Blessed  is  the  man 
who  can  thus  appropriate  God  by  a  loving  faith  in  life  and 
death.  Thrice  blessed  is  the  man  who  can  fall  asleep  with 
that  childlike  hymn  ringing  in  his  ears. 

In  his  almost  ideal  home  life,  he  manifested  a  love  and 
spirit  almost  divine.  No  cruel  word,  no  shadow,  ever  dark- 
ened the  hearthstone. 

His  was  the  average  American  life  in  a  glorified  form. 
He  was  pure,  simple,  genial  and  kind.  So  long  as  he  dom- 
inated our  affairs  he  could  be  dealt  with  by  foreign  powers 
with  sincerity:  and  this  is  the  secret  of  the  great  influence 
of  this  Nation  in  the  administration  of  foreign  affairs.  We 
cannot  say  he  was  a  pilot  only,  for  he  trod  no  blazed  path 
through  forest  wild,  but  plowed  his  way  through  virgin 
tracts  unknown  to  men.  He  was  more  than  pilot:  he  was 
architect  and  builder  of  the  Nation's  fame. 

No  court  in  Europe  or  in  the  civilized  world  was  made 
more  conspicuous  for  moral  rectitude  and  purity,  or  more 
free  from  the  breath  of  scandal  than  the  official  home  of 
President  McKinley.  He  would  have  adorned  any  court  in 
Christendom  by  his  civic  virtues. 

He  was  the  typical  President  of  the  Republic:  large 
minded  in  his  vision  of  the  questions  bearing  upon  the  coun- 
try's fortune  :  resolute  in  using  his  authority  for  what  seemed 
to  him  its  best  weal:  ready  as  the  leader  of  a  self-governing 
people  to  hearken  to  the  popular  voice,  and.  as  far  as  prin- 
ciple and  conscience  permitted,  obey  its  behests,  even  to  the 
sacrifice  of  his  personal  view. 

It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  generations: 
Behold  not  only  the  great,  the  devoted,  but  the  good  man  — a 
pure  soul  gleaming  through  the  evident  virtues  of  his  outer  life. 

After  almost  a  week  of  fervent  prayer  and  hope  and 
rejoicing  that  the  grim  reaper  would  stay  his  hand,  the  whole 
country,  aye,  the  world,  was  suddenly  plunged  in  darkness. 
But  God  answers  prayer  in  his  own  way,  and  not  always  in 
our  way.  Every  right-hearted  prayer  had  two  ideas:  the 
President's  welfare  and  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation. 

"  Prayer  is  the  burden  of  a  sigh, 
Tlie  falling  of  a  tear. 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye. 
Wlien  none  but  God  is  near." 

Has  the  first  half  of  our  prolonged  prayer  in  behalf  of 
the    President's    welfare    been    answered  ?      It    has    been 
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answered  in  such  happiness  as  he  never  felt  before.  His 
body  has  not  rested  so  well  in  many  a  year,  for  he  was  very 
tired;  and  his  soul  is  enthroned  in  a  grandeur  and  a  glory 
compared  with  which  all  the  honors  of  this  world  are 
insignificant. 

The  last  half  is  being  answered,  in  the  sanctifying  eifect 
of  trouble  in  this  Nation.  We  will  be  a  better  people,  be- 
cause of  the  agony  through  which  we  are  now  passing. 

His  name  will  shine  magnificently  with  those  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln:  great  for  the  way  in  which  he  guided 
the  country  through  a  mighty  crisis  in  its  fortunes:  great 
in  his  constant  thought  for  others ;  great  in  his  closing 
words  ;  great  in  his  submission  to  the  will  of  God  ;  greatest, 
perhaps,  in  that  deathbed  scene,  so  perfectly  accordant  with 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel  and  the  example  of  his  Savior. 

We  are  overcome  with  sorrow.  The  richest  and  most 
fragrant  flower  in  the  political  garden  has  fallen  before  the 
poisonous  blast.  The  prince  of  the  rulers  of  the  earth  has 
fallen.  He  left  behind  him,  to  kindred  and  country,  a  rich 
legacy:  a  christian  example  of  a  life  that  says  to  others: 
"  This  is  the  way  :  walk  ye  in  it." 

The  curtain  drops  on  the  last  act  of  our  national  tragedy  ; 
and  the  emblem  of  freedom,  bound  with  the  sign  of  the 
angel  of  death,  hangs  paralyzed  at  half  mast.  William 
McKinley's  blood  reddens  every  star  into  an  ever  firmer 
union  of  the  North,  South,  East  and  West, —  nearer  to  one 
common  God, —  '"Nearer  to  Thee." 

Farewell,  great  soul!  Great  in  life,  magnanimous  in 
death.  God  shall  welcome  thee  to  the  glorious  company  of 
the  great  ones  gone  before  :  of  Washington,  the  founder, 
and  of  Lincoln,  the  deliverer  of  the  Nation  :  —  and  shall  give 
thee  the  crown  of  the  great  reconciler,  who  sought  to  leave 
behind  thee  a  reunited  land. 

—  Composite  Se>»wn. 
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In  the  vigor  of  robust  manhood;  at  the  very  height  of 
his  powers:  in  the  possession  of  all  his  faculties;  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  work  of  world-wide  importance;  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  admiration,  love  and  affection  of  all  classes  of  our 
people  to  a  degree  never  before  permitted  to  any  other  man; 
at  a  time  of  profound  peace,  when  nothing  was  occurring  to 
excite  the  passions  of  men;  when  we  were  engaged  in  a 
celebration  of  the  triumphs  of  art,  science,  literature,  com- 
merce, civilization  and  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  greatest 
prosperity,  advancement  and  happiness  the  world  has  ever 
known;  surrounded  by  thousands  of  his  countrymen,  who 
were  vying  with  each  other  in  demonstrations  of  friendship 
and  good  will,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  without 
a  moment's  warning,  was  stricken  down  by  an  assassin, 
who,  while  greeting  him  with  one  hand,  shot  him  to  death 
with  the  other. 

History  has  no  precedent  for  such  treachery  and 
wickedness  since  Joab,  stroking  his  beard  as  though  to  kiss 
him,  inquiring,  "Art  thou  in  health,  my  brother,"  smote 
unsuspecting  Amasa  in  the  fifth  rib  and  "  shed  out  his  bowels 
to  the  ground." 

We  can  scarce  realize  that  such  a  crime  was  possible, 
much  less  that  it  has  been  actually  committed,  and  our 
sorrow  is  yet  too  fresh,  our  grief  too  poignant  and  our  indig- 
nation too  acute  for  us  to  contemplate  it  dispassionately  or 
discuss  it  considerately. 

The  allotted  age  of  man  is  three  score  years  and  ten; 
but  William  McKinley  was  not  yet  fifty-nine  when  his 
career  ended.  In  these  short  years  he  did  a  wondrous  work. 
In  its  accomplishment  he  was  unaided  by  fortuitous  circum- 
stances. He  was  of  humble  origin  and  without  influential 
friends  except  as  he  made  them. 

During  all  the  years  of  his  service  in  Congress  the 
demands  of  our  home  markets  were  far  greater  than  our 
manufacturers  could  supply.  There  was  a  constant  impor- 
tation from  abroad  to  meet  this  deficiency. 

It  was  his  contention  that  our  resources  were  practically 
unlimited;  that  the  employment  of  our  labor  should  be 
diversified  as  much  as  possible;  that  wages  should  be  higher 
in  this  country  than  in  any  other,  because  our  standard  of 
citizenship  must  be  higher;  and  that,  therefore,  it  should  be 
our  aim  so  to  legislate  as  to  secure  the  development  of  our 
resources,  the  multiplication  of  our  industries,  and  the  ever- 
increasing  employment  of  wage  earners  who  would  make 
a  home  market  for  the  products  of  the  farm,  to  the  end 
that  we  might,  as  quickly  as  possible,  supply  all  our  wants 
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and  thus  make  ourselves  independent  of  all  other  countries. 

He  contended,  as  did  Garlield  and  all  other  orthodox 
tariff  men,  that  the  only  way  to  ever  reach  free  trade,  or 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  as  to  articles  of  our  own  production, 
without  injury  to  the  country,  was  through  the  operation  of 
the  policy  of  protection,  whereby  we  would,  in  time,  reach 
the  point  where,  fully  supplying  our  own  demands,  we  could 
go  into  the  markets  of  the  world  to  dispose  of  whatever 
surplus  we  might  have. 

As  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  he  embodied  these  views  in 
a  bill  to  revise  the  tariff  and  adapt  it  more  perfectly  to  the 
conditions  then  existing,  which  was  reported  and  passed, 
under  his  leadersliip.  in  1890,  after  a  protracted  debate  in 
which  he  gained  great  prestige  by  his  successful  champion- 
ship of  the  measure. 

The  act  was  known  as  the  McKinley  law.  It  went 
into  operation  just  prior  to  the  election  of  that  year,  at 
which  time  the  country  had  not  yet  felt  its  effects. 

It  was  bitterly  assailed  and  denounced  as  increasing 
the  burdens  of  taxation,  and  one  provision  in  particular — 
that  which,  for  the  first  time,  made  it  possible  to  manufacture 
tin  plate  in  this  country — was  both  denounced  and  derided. 

Taxation  is  always  odious.  It  is  easy  to  excite  preju- 
dice against  any  measure  that  is  charged  with  its  unneces- 
sary increase. 

It  requires  argument  and  practical  results  to  meet  such 
charges,  and  in  this  instance  there  was  no  time  for  either. 

The  result  was  that,  aided  by  a  congressional  gerry- 
mander, Major  McKinley,  the  author  of  one  of  the  greatest 
measures  of  the  kind  ever  placed  on  our  statute  books,  was 
defeated  for  re-election  to  that  body  in  which  he  had  served 
with  such  patriotism  and  distinction.  It  was  a  time  that 
would  have  made  most  men  waver:  but  not  so  with  him. 

The  defeat,  so  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned,  only 
brought  out  in  clearer  light  his  strong  qualities,  his  splendid 
self-control,  his  confidence  in  his  faith,  and  his  sublime 
courage,  with  which  the  country  has  since  become  so 
familiar. 

At  the  first  appropriate  opportunity  he  answered  and 
silenced  all  criticism;  not  by  defending,  but  by  aggressively 
resuming  the  advocacy  of  his  measure,  and  proclaiming  that, 
in  view  of  the  debates  and  the  results  of  the  law,  which  he 
could  foresee,  and  all  would  soon  feel,  he  was  more  a 
Protectionist  than  ever  before. 

The  operation  of  the  law  quickly  vindicated  his  judg- 
ment, and  the  next  year  the  rejected  congressman  was 
made   Governor  of  Ohio  as  a   reward  for  his  services  in 
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securing  its  enactment,  after  a  spirited  campaign  in  which 
the  chief  decorations  at  pohtical  meetings  were  tin  cups,  tin 
plates,  tin  horns  and  all  kinds  of  tinware,  displayed  in  honor 
of  the  magic-like  establishment  and  success  of  the  tin-plate 
mills  that  marked  the  beginning  of  one  of  our  greatest  and 
most  important  industries,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
him  alone. 

His  fame  will  be  chiefly  associated  with  his  conduct  of 
the  Spanish-American  war,  the  freedom  of  Cuba,  the 
acquisition  of  our  insular  territories  and  the  solution  of  the 
many  difficult  problems  arising  therefrom. 

He  did  not  seek  war:  on  the  contrary,  he  did  all  he 
could  do  honorably  to  avert  it;  but  when  it  came  he  did  not 
shrink  from  its  requirements. 

The  unbroken  series  of  victories  that  crowned  our  arms 
and  glorified  our  flag  were  his  as  well  as  those  of  our  gallant 
soldiers  and  sailors. 

He  died  proud  of  his  work  and  in  the  just  expectation 
that  time  will  vindicate  his  wisdom,  his  purpose  and  his 
labors — and  it  will. 

\\  hat  he  was  not  permitted  to  finish  will  be  taken  up 
by  other  hands,  and,  when  the  complete,  crowning  triumph 
comes,  it  will  rest  upon  the  foundations  he  has  laid. 

The  progress  of  events  will  not  stop. 

"  Unsolved  problems  have  no  respect  for  the  repose  of 
nations." 

New  questions  will  arise — are  arising — have  arisen. 

With  his  calm,  clear  judgment  and  foresight,  he  saw 
and  appreciated  all  this.  His  last  speech  was  a  testimonial 
to  this  fact.  It  was  in  many  respects  the  ablest,  the  most 
thoughtful  and  the  most  statesmanlike  utterance  he  ever 
made.  It  was  the  triumphant  sequel  to  his  long  years  of 
sturdy  battle  for  a  protective  tariff:  a  complete  vindication 
of  all  his  predictions  in  that  behalf,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  fitting  farewell  to  the  American  people,  whom  he  had 
served  so  well. 

When  he  realized  the  work  of  the  assassin  his  first 
utterance  was  a  prayer  that  God  would  forgive  the  crime. 

As  he  surrendered  himself  to  unconsciousness,  from 
which  he  might  never  awake,  that  surgery  could  do  its  work, 
he  gently  breathed  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "  Thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done." 

And  when  the  dread  hour  of  dissolution  overtook  him 
and  the  last  ton-  '  '  >g  farewell  had  been  spoken  he  sank  to 
rest,  murmuring,  "Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee." 

This  was  his  last  triuinph  and  his  greatest.  His  whole 
life  was  given  to  humanity,  but  in  his  death  we  find  his 
most  priceless  legacy.     The  touching  story  of  that  deathbed 
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scene  will  rest  on  generations  yet  unborn  like  a  soothing 
benediction.  Such  Christian  fortitude  and  resignation  give 
us  a  clearer  conception  of  wliat  was  in  the  apostle's  mind 
when  he  exclaimed,  "  O  death,  where  is  tiiy  stinjj?  O  grave, 
where  is  thy  victory?  " 

Today  the  grave  closes  over  the  man  that  had  been 
chosen  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  represent  their 
sovereignty,  to  protect  and  defend  their  Constitution,  to 
faithfully  execute  the  laws  made  for  their  welfare,  and  to 
safely  uphold  the  integrity  of  the  Republic. 

He  passes  from  the  public  sight,  not  l)earing  the 
wreaths  and  garlands  of  his  countrymen's  approving  acclaim, 
but  amid  the  sobs  and  tears  of  a  mourning  nation.  The 
whole  nation  loved  their  President.  His  kindly  disposition 
and  affectionate  traits,  his  amialile  consideration  for  all 
around  liini.  will  long  l)e  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

He  loved  them  in  return  with  such  patriotism  and 
unselfishness  that  in  this  hour  of  their  grief  and  humiliation 
he  would  say  to  them.  It  is  (lod's  will,  I  am  content.  If 
there  is  a  lesson  in  my  life  or  death,  let  it  be  taught  to  those 
who  still  live  and  have  the  destiny  of  their  country  in  their 
keeping. 

—  Cii/i//'i>s//(.'  linlogy. 


©he  yx*celbciit'e  grtst  ^le&9tx(ie  to 
the  %^c0\1^e, 

PRESIDENT  MILBURN,  Director  General  Buchanan, 
-*-  commissioners,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  am  glad  to  be 
again  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  and  exchange  greetings  with 
her  people,  to  whose  generous  hospitality  I  am  not  a  stranger 
and  with  whose  good  will  I  have  been  repeatedly  and 
signally  honored.  Today  I  have  additional  satisfaction  in 
meeting  and  giving  welcome  to  the  foreign  representa- 
tives assembled  here,  whose  presence  and  participation  in 
this  exposition  have  contributed  in  so  marked  a  degree  to 
its  interest  and  success.  To  the  commissioners  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  British  colonies,  the  French 
colonies,  the  republic  of  Mexico,  the  republics  of  Central 
and  South  America  aiid  the  commissioners  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  who  share  with  us  in  this  undertaking,  we  give 
the  hand  of  fellowship  and  felicitate  with  them  upon  the 
triumphs  of  art.  science,  education  and  manufacture  which 
the  old  has  bequeathed  to  the  new  century. 

Expositions  are  the  timekeepers  of  progress.  They 
record  the  world's  advancement.  They  stimulate  the  ener- 
gy, enterprise  and  intellect  of  the  people  and  quicken  human 
genius.  They  go  into  the  home.  They  broaden  and  brighten 
the  daily  life  of  the  people.  They  open  mighty  storehouses 
of  information  to  the  student.  Every  exposition,  great  or 
small,  has  helped  to  some  onward  step.  Comparison  of 
ideas  is  always  educational,  and  as  such  instructs  the  brain 
and  hand  of  man.  Friendly  rivalry  follows,  which  is  the 
spur  to  industrial  improvement,  the  inspiration  to  useful 
invention  and  to  high  endeavor  in  all  departments  of  human 
activity.  It  exacts  a  study  of  the  wants,  comforts  and  even 
the  whims  of  the  people,  and  recognizes  the  efficacy  of  high 
quality  and  new  prices  to  win  their  favor.  The  quest  for 
trade  is  an  incentive  to  men  of  business  to  devise,  invent, 
improve  and  economize  in  the  cost  of  production.  Business 
life,  whether  among  ourselves  or  with  other  people,  is  ever 
a  sharp  struggle  for  success.  It  will  be  none  the  less  so  in 
the  future.     Without  competition  we  would   be   clinging  to 
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the  clumsy  and  antiquated  processes  of  farming  and  manu- 
facture and  the  methods  of  business  of  long  ago,  and  the 
twentieth  would  be  no  farther  advanced  than  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  though  commercial  competitors  we  are, 
commercial  enemies  we  must  not  be. 

The  Pan-American  Exposition  has  done  its  work  thor- 
oughly, presenting  in  its  exhibits  evidences  of  the  highest 
skill  and  illustrating  the  progress  of  the  human  family  in  the 
western  hemisphere.  This  portion  of  the  earth  has  no  cause 
for  humiliation  for  the  part  it  has  performed  in  the  march  of 
civilization.  It  has  not  accomplished  everything;  far  from 
it.  It  has  simply  done  its  best;  and,  without  vanity  or 
boastfulness  and  recognizing  the  manifold  achievements  of 
others,  it  invites  the  friendly  rivalry  of  all  the  powers  in  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  will  co-operate 
with  all  in  advancing  the  highest  and  best  interests  of 
humanity.  The  wisdom  and  energy  of  all  the  nations  are 
none  too  great  for  the  world's  work.  The  success  of  art, 
science,  industry  and  invention  is  an  international  asset  and 
a  common  glory. 

After  all,  how  near  one  to  the  other  is  every  part  of  the 
world.  Modern  inventions  have  brought  into  close  relation 
widely  separated  peoples  and  made  them  better  acquainted. 
Geographic  and  political  divisions  will  continue  to  exist,  but 
distances  have  been  etYaced.  Swift  ships  and  fast  trains 
are  becoming  cosmopolitan.  They  invade  fields  which  a 
few  years  ago  were  impenetrable.  The  world's  products 
are  exchanged  as  never  before,  and  with  increasing  trans- 
portation facilities  come  increasing  knowledge  and  larger 
trade.  Prices  are  fixed  with  mathematical  precision  by 
supply  and  demand.  The  world's  selling  prices  are  regu- 
lated by  market  and  crop  reports.  We  travel  greater  dis- 
tances in  a  shorter  space  of  time  and  with  more  ease  than 
was  ever  dreamed  of  by  the  fathers.  Isolation  is  no  longer 
possible  or  desirable.  The  same  important  news  is  read, 
though  in  different  languages,  the  same  day  in  all  Christen- 
dom. The  telegraph  keeps  us  advised  of  what  is  occurring 
everywhere,  and  the  press  foreshadows,  with  more  or  less 
accuracy,  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  nations.  Market 
prices  of  products   and   of   securities  are  hourly  known   in 
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every  commercial  mart,  and  the  investments  of  the  people 
extend  beyond  their  own  national  boundaries  into  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  earth.  \'ast  transactions  are  conducted 
and  international  exchanges  are  made  by  the  tick  of  the 
cable.     Every  event  of  interest  is  immediately  bulletined. 

The  quick  gathering  and  transmission  of  news,  like 
rapid  transit,  are  of  recent  origin,  and  are  only  made  possi- 
ble by  the  genius  of  the  inventor  and  the  courage  of  the 
investor.  It  took  a  special  messenger  of  the  government, 
with  every  facility  known  at  the  time  for  rapid  travel,  nine- 
teen days  to  go  from  the  city  of  Washington  to  New  Orleans 
with  a  message  to  General  Jackson  that  the  war  with  Eng- 
land had  ceased  and  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed. 
How  different  now'  We  reached  General  Miles  in  Porto 
Rico  by  cable;  and  he  was  able,  through  the  military  tele- 
graph, to  stop  his  army  on  the  firing  line  with  the  message 
that  the  United  States  and  Spain  had  signed  a  protocol  sus- 
pending hostilities.  We  knew  almost  instantly  of  the  first 
shots  fired  at  Santiago;  and  the  subsequent  surrender  of  the 
Spanish  forces  was  known  at  Washington  within  less  than 
an  hour  of  its  consummation.  The  first  ship  of  Cervera's 
fleet  had  hardly  emerged  from  that  historic  harbor  when 
the  fact  was  flashed  to  our  capital ;  and  the  swift  destruc- 
tion that  followed  was  announced  immediately  through  the 
wonderful  medium  of  telegraphy. 

So  accustomed  are  we  to  safe  and  easy  communication 
with  distant  lands  that  its  temporary  interruption  even  in 
ordinary  times  results  in  loss  and  inconvenience.  We  shall 
never  forget  the  days  of  anxious  waiting  and  awful  suspense 
when  no  information  was  permitted  to  be  sent  from  Pekin. 
and  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  nations  in  China, 
cut  off  from  all  communication  inside  and  outside  of  the 
walled  capital  were  surrounded  by  an  angry  and  misguided 
mob  that  threatened  their  lives;  nor  the  joy  that  thrilled  the 
world  when  a  single  message  from  the  government  of  the 
United  States  brought,  through  our  minister,  the  first  news 
of  the  safety  of  the  besieged  diplomats. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was 
not  a  mile  of  steam  railroad  on  the  globe.  Xow  there  are 
enough  miles  to  make  its  circuit  many  times.     Then  there 
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was  not  a  line  of  electric  telegraph  ;  now  we  have  a  vast 
mileage  traversing  all  lands  and  all  seas. 

God  and  man  have  linked  the  nations  togetlicr.  No 
nation  can  longer  be  indifferent  to  any  other.  And  as  we 
are  brought  more  and  more  in  touch  with  each  other  the  less 
occasion  is  there  for  misunderstandings,  and  the  stronger 
the  disposition,  when  we  have  differences,  to  adjust  them 
in  the  court  of  arbitration,  w'hich  is  the  noblest  forum  for 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

My  fellow  citizens,  trade  statistics  indicate  that  this 
country  is  in  a  state  of  unexampleil  prosperity.  The  figures 
are  almost  appalling.  They  show  that  we  are  utilizing  our 
fields  and  forests  and  mines,  and  that  we  are  furnishing  prof- 
itable employment  to  the  millions  of  workingmen  through- 
out the  United  States,  bringing  comfort  and  happiness  to 
their  homes,  and  making  it  possible  to  lay  by  savings  for 
old  age  and  disability.  That  all  the  people  are  participating 
in  this  great  prosperity  is  seen  in  every  American  commu- 
nity and  shown  by  the  enormous  and  unprecedented  deposits 
in  our  savings  banks.  Our  duty  is  the  care  and  security  of 
these  deposits,  and  their  safe  investment  demands  the  high- 
est integrity  and  the  best  business  capacity  of  those  in 
charge  of  these  depositories  of  the  people's  earnings. 

We  have  a  vast  and  intricate  business,  built  up  through 
years  of  toil  and  struggle,  in  which  every  part  of  the  country 
has  its  stake,  which  will  not  permit  of  either  neglect  or  of 
undue  selfishness.  Xo  narrow,  sordid  policy  will  subserve 
it.  The  greatest  skill  and  wisdom  on  the  part  of  manufac- 
turers and  producers  will  be  required  to  hold  and  increase 
it.  Our  industrial  enterprises  which  have  grown  to  such 
great  proportions  affect  the  homes  and  occupations  of  the 
people  and  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Our  capacity  to 
produce  has  developed  so  enormously  and  our  products  have 
so  multiplied  that  the  problem  of  more  markets  requires  our 
urgent  and  immediate  attention. 

Only  a  broad  and  enlightened  policy  will  keep  what  we 
have.  No  other  policy  will  get  more.  In  these  times  of 
marvelous  business  energy  and  gain  we  ought  to  be  looking 
to  the  future,  strengthening  the  weak  places  in  our  indus- 
trial and  commercial  systems,  that  we  may  be  ready  for  any 
storm  or  strain. 
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By  sensible  trade  arrangements  which  will  not  interrupt 
our  home  production,  we  shall  extend  the  outlets  for  our 
increasing  surplus.  A  system  which  provides  a  mutual 
exchange  of  commodities  is  manifestly  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued and  healthful  growth  of  our  export  trade.  We  must 
not  repose  in  fancied  security  that  we  can  forever  sell  every- 
thing and  buy  little  or  nothing.  If  such  a  thing  were  possible 
it  would  not  be  best  for  us  or  for  those  with  whom  we  deal. 
We  should  take  from  our  customers  such  of  their  products 
as  we  can  use  without  harm  to  our  industries  and  labor. 

Reciprocity  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  our  wonderful 
industrial  development  under  the  domestic  policy  now  firmly 
established:  What  we  produce  beyond  our  domestic  con- 
sumption must  have  a  vent  abroad.  The  excess  must  be 
relieved  through  a  foreign  outlet;  and  we  should  sell  every- 
where we  can  and  buy  wherever  the  buying  will  enlarge 
our  sales  and  productions,  and  thereby  make  a  greater 
demand  for  home  labor. 

The  period  of  exclusiveness  is  past.  The  expansion  of 
our  trade  and  commerce  is  the  pressing  problem.  Com- 
mercial wars  are  unprofitable.  A  policy  of  good  will  and 
friendly  trade  relations  will  prevent  reprisals.  Reciprocity 
treaties  are  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times;  meas- 
ures of  retaliation  are  not. 

If  perchance  some  of  our  tariffs  are  no  longer  needed, 
for  revenue  or  to  encourage  and  protect  our  industries  at 
home,  why  should  they  not  be  employed  to  extend  and  pro- 
mote our  markets  abroad?  Then,  too,  we  have  inadequate 
steamship  service.  New  lines  of  steamers  have  already 
been  put  in  commission  between  the  Pacific  Coast  ports  of 
the  United  States  and  those  of  the  western  coasts  of  Mexico 
and  Central  and  South  America.  These  should  be  followed 
up  with  direct  steamship  lines  between  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  United  States  and  South  American  ports. 

One  of  the  needs  of  the  times  is  direct  commercial  lines 
from  our  vast  fields  of  production  to  the  fields  of  consump- 
tion that  we  have  but  barely  touched.  Ne.xt  in  advantage 
to  having  the  thing  to  sell  is  to  have  the  convenience  to 
carry  it  to  the  buyer.  We  must  encourage  our  merchant 
marine.     We  must  have  more  ships.     They  must  be  under 
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the  American  flag,  built  and  manned  and  owned  by  Ameri- 
cans. These  will  not  only  be  profitable  in  a  commercial 
sense;  they  will  be  messengers  of  peace  and  amity  wher- 
ever they  go.  We  must  build  the  isthmian  canal,  which 
will  unite  the  two  oceans  and  give  a  straight  line  of  water 
communication  with  the  western  coasts  of  Central  and  South 
America  and  Mexico.  The  construction  of  a  Pacific  cable 
cannot  be  longer  postponed. 

In  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  of  national  interest 
and  concern,  you  are  performing  an  important  part.  This 
exposition  would  have  touched  the  heart  of  that  American 
statesman  whose  mind  was  ever  alert  and  thought  ever 
constant  for  a  larger  commercial  and  a  truer  fraternity  of 
the  republics  of  the  new  world.  His  broad  American  spirit 
is  felt  and  manifested  here.  He  needs  no  identification  to 
an  assemblage  of  Americans  anywhere,  for  the  name  of 
Blaine  is  inseparably  associated  with  the  Pan-American 
movement  which  finds  this  practical  and  substantial  expres- 
sion and  which  we  all  hope  will  be  firmly  advanced  by  the 
Pan-American  congress  that  assembles  this  autumn  in  the 
capital  of  Mexico.  The  good  work  will  go  on.  It  cannot 
be  stopped.  These  buildings  will  disappear;  this  creation  of 
art  and  beauty  and  industry  will  perish  from  sight,  but  their 
influence  will  remain  to 

"  Make  it  live  beyond  its  too  short  living 
With  praises  and  thanksgiving." 

Who  can  tell  the  new  thoughts  that  have  been  awakened, 
the  ambitions  fired  and  the  high  achievements  that  will  be 
wrought  through  this  exposition?  Gentlemen,  let  us  ever 
remember  that  our  interest  is  in  concord,  not  conflict,  and 
that  our  real  eminence  rests  in  the  victories  of  peace,  not 
those  of  war.  We  hope  that  all  who  are  represented  here 
may  be  moved  to  higher  and  nobler  effort  for  their  own  and 
the  world's  good,  and  that  out  of  this  city  may  come,  not 
only  greater  commerce  and  trade  for  us  all,  but,  more 
essential  than  these,  relations  of  mutual  respect,  confidence 
and  friendship  which  will  deepen  and  endure. 

Our  earnest  prayer  is  that  God  will  graciously  vouchsafe 
prosperity,  happiness  and  peace  to  all  our  neighbors,  and  like 
blessings  to  all  the  peoples  and  powers  of  earth. 


N  tkiu'T.ai!. 
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AT  rest — 
Folded  hands  across  his  breast; 
In  the  rest  that  was  desired 
By  his  murmured:   "  I  am  tired." 
Not  a  shadow  on  his  face, 
Where  a  smile  has  left  its  trace 
As  thougli  Death  his  marble  lips 
Touched  with  tender  fingertips. 
And  we  wonder  if  the  peace 

Which  his  form  encompasseth 
Is  the  glory  of  his  life. 
Or  the  majesty  of  death. 

.\nd  from  all  the  land  there  comes. 

As  the  requiems  grandly  surge, 
With  the  lilt  of  muffled  drums, 

Sighing  strains  of  Sorrow's  dirge. 
Aye!    A  nation's  heart  is  rent 

In  the  greatness  of  its  throbs. 
See  the  Gate  of  Grief  unpent: 

Hear  a  stricken  nation's  sobs! 

At  rest— 

With  his  hands  prone  on  his  breast. 
Weary  hands,  that  rest  today 
From  their  pointing  out  the  way: 
Weary  hands,  that  wrought  for  peace; 
Hands  that  bade  the  warfare  cease; 
Weary  hands — as  white  and  fair 
As  the  waxen  lilies  there. 
Though  his  soul  has  journeyed  on. 
Still — there  is  the  coming  dawn, 
And  the  Sorrow  of  today 
Bringeth  Hope  with  her  alway. 

Who  can  sing  a  good  man's  deeds? 

W  ho  can  sing  a  good  man's  worth, 
\\  hen  his  wisdom  planted  seeds 

That  ha.e  bloomed  o'er  all  the  earth. 
When  his  wondrous  mind  and  hand 

Have  achieved  results  subliine? 
They — a  monument  will  stand 

That  endureth  for  all  time. 

At  rest — 

Quiet  hands  across  his  breast. 

And  the  West  shall  bring  her  rose, 

And  the  South  her  lilies  white, 
And  the  daisies  of  the  North 

Be  the  stars  in  Sorrow's  night. 
Aye,  the  West  shall  bring  her  rose, 

.-\nd  the  East  her  violet. 
And  the  garland  of  them  all 

With  a  nation's  tears  be  wet. 


Thomas  Bailev  Alhrich.  in  the  Atlaniic  iloMiiLv.  April.  1892. 

"\"V7'IDE  open  and  unguarded  stand  our  gates. 
**       Named  of    the   lour  winds — .Xortli.   South.   East 
and  West; 
Portals  that  lead  to  an  enchanted  land 
Of  cities,  forests,  fields  of  living  gold. 
Vast  prairies,  lordly  summits  touched  with  snow. 
Majestic  rivers  sweeping  proudly  past 
The  Arab's  date  palm  and  the  Norseman's  pine— 
A  realm  wherein  are  fruits  of  every  zone. 
Airs  of  all  climes,  for  lo!  throughout  the  year 
The  red  rose  blossoms  somewhere — a  rich  land, 
.\  later  Eden  planted  in  the  wilds. 
With  not  an  inch  of  earth  within  its  bound 
But  if  a  slave's  foot  press  it  sets  him  free! 
Here  it  is  written.  Toil  shall  have  its  wage. 
And  Honor  honor,  and  the  humblest  man 
Stands  level  with  the  highest  in  the  law. 
Of  such  a  land  have  men  in  dungeons  dreamed. 
And  with  the  vision  brightening  in  their  eyes 
Gone  smiling  to  the  fagot  and  the  sword. 
Wide  open  and  unguarded  stand  our  gates. 
And  through  them  presses  a  wild,  motley  throng — 
Men  from  the  Volga  and  the  Tartar  steppes. 
Featureless  figures  of  the  Hoang-Ho. 
Malayan.  Scythian,  Teuton,  Kelt  and  Slav, 
Flying  the  old  world's  poverty  and  scorn: 
These  bringing  with  them  unknown  gods  and  rites, 
Those,  tiger  passions,  here  to  stretch  their  claws. 
In  street  and  alley  what  strange  tongues  are  these. 
Accents  of  menace  alien  to  our  air, 
X'oices  that  once  the  Tower  of  Babel  knewl 
O  Liberty,  White  Goddess!  is  it  well 
To  leave  the  gates  unguarded?  On  thy  breast 
Fold  Sorrow's  children,  soothe  the  hurts  of  fate. 
Lift  the  down-trodden,  but  with  the  hand  of  steel 
Stay  those  who  to  thy  sacred  portals  come 
To  waste  the  gifts  of  freedom.     Have  a  care 
Lest  from  thy  brow  the  clustered  stars  be  torn 
And  trampled  in  the  dust.     For  so  of  old 
The  thronging  Goth  and  X'andal  trampled  Rome. 
And  where  the  temples  of  the  Cajsars  stood 
The  lean  wolf  unmolested  made  her  lair. 
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DAILY 


No.  5  1 6 
DAILY 


No. 546 

DAIL' 


No.  5  I  2 

DAILY 


LV.  WASHINGTON 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STA.  - 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STA. 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  new  YORK   IIBERTV  STREET - 
Ar.  new  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TER. 


7.06 

7.66 

8.00 

10.  16 

12.36 

12.40 


8.30 
9.  19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.45 


9.00 
9.52 
9.57 
12.1  1 
2.30 
2.35 


10.00 
10.50 
10.64 
12.63 
3.00 
3.06 


12.  10 
1.00 
1  .05 
3.09 
6.35 
5.40 


PM 

1.  10 

2.  15 
2.20 
4.35 
7.00 
7.05 

PM 


3.00 
3.49 
3.53 
5.61 
8.00 
8.05 


4.00 
4.48 
4.52 
7.00 
9.25 
9.35 


5.06 
6.00 
6.05 
8.19 
10.40 
10.60 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
I  1.40 
3.20 


I  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.10 

5.62 


2.35 
3.26 
3.30 
5.35 
8.07 
8.10 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


No.  505 
DAILY 


EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No.  SOI 
DAILY 


No.  527 

DAILY 
S   HOUR 


No.  535 
EX.  SUN. 
6  HOUR 


No.  507 
DAILY 


No.  509 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
B  HOUR 


No, 525 

DAILY 


NO.  503 
DAILY 


NO.  515 

DAILY 


Lv.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

LV.  NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.  PHILADELPHIA      

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION - 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -- 

Ar.  WASHINGTON      -- 


4.30 
7.30 
9.3  1 
9.35 
10.36 


7.55 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.45 
1.40 


9.56 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


I  1.26 
I  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


1  2.55 
1.00 
3.07 
6.06 
6.  10 
6.00 


1.25 
1.30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.50 


PM 

3.35 
3.40 
5.48 
7.46 
7.50 
8.40 


4.55 
5.00 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.30 


6.56 
7.00 
9.40 
I  1.46 
1  1.50 
12.50 


12.10 
12.15 
3.35 
6.05 
6.10 
7.30 


Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

WESTWARD 

No     1 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.   7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.   3 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  5 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  55 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    I  1 

PITTSBURG 

LIMITED 

No    47 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.   NEW   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

IV     PHIL  ArjEI  PHI  A 

9.65UI 
lO.OOui 
12.20  PJI 
2.26  PJI 
2.40  PJI 
3.45  PJI 

1.25  pm 

1.30  PM 

4.20  PM 
6.42  pm 
7.00  pm 
8.05  PJI 

1.25P.M 
1.30  pm 
4.20  PM 
6.42  PM 
7.20  PM 
8.30  PM 
6.  lOui 
I0.45UI 

6.65  PJI 

7.00  PJI 

9.40  PM 

1  1.46  PJI 

I2.00NT 

I.IOUI 

12.  lONT 

12.  15ui 

3.35UI 

8.50  UI 

9.00  UI. 

I0.05UI 

6.55  PJI 
7.00  PJI 
9.40  PJI 
1  1  .46  PJI 
1  2.00  NT 
1.00  UI 
8.55  UI 

4.30UI 
7.30  UI 
9.3  1  M 
9.40  UI 
10.50UI 
7.30  PM 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION- - 
Lv.   BALTIMORE    CAMOEN  STATION  -- . 
Lv    WASHINGTON        

8.26  ua 
1  I.eOui 

4.00  PJI 

Ar    nnLlJMRUft                 

Ar  nHinAfin 

6.66  PJI 
8.00  u« 

1  1.46UI 
1  1  .52ui 
6.55  PJI 
6.60  PM 
10.50PM 
lO.OOui 

9.00  PM 

7.23  UI 
6.48  pm 
10.35  pm 
9.30PM 
7.36  UI 
6.251" 
8.40  UI 
7.35  PJI 

9.00»»l 

I2.00NN 
2.05  UI 
6.50  UI 
7.  lOui 

12.40  pm 
5.50  pm 

10.60P-M 

lO.OOui 

8.60  u< 

Ar    INDIANAPOI  Ifi             

Ar.  LOUISVILLE 

Ar    MPMPHIft 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  alt  points.                                                                                                                                                                  \ 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No.    2 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.   4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  6 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.    8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    lO 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.  12 
DUQUESNE 
LIM,,    DAILY 

No.  46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    14 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

Lv.  CHICAGO --- 

1  V   Toi  Fnn 

t  8.30  UI 

2.46  « 

8.30  PJI 

I0.20UI 

8.00  PJI 

7.00  P« 

1  V     WHEEl  IND 

I2.I0UI 

I  I.OOui 

1  0.45  u, 

1  1.20PII 
8.00  UI 

3.00  PM 
9.45  pm 

1  w     PITTftRlJRn 

6.30pm 
8.06pm 
2.30  UI 

1  .OOpji 

*  8.20UI 
2.10  pm 

t  2.45  pm 

*  6.35  pm 

2.I5UI 
8.06  UI 
8.06  UI 
12.  16  PM 
7.30  pm 
8.16  pm 
9.00  pm 
6.41  UI 
7.60  UI 
8.00  UI 
10.  15UI 
12.36  pm 
1  2.40  pm 

1  V    1  niimvii  1  F 

1  V     niNfilNNATI 

8.I6UI 
8.55UI 
8.  15  PM 
9.00  pm 
2.22U1 
3.22UI 
3.30  UI 
5.36  J.I 
8.07  »Ji 
8.  lOui 

lv     OHATTANOOriA 

I.OOpm 
2.05  pm 
2.20pm 
4.35  pm 
7.00  pm 
7.05  pm 

4.50  PM 
5.53pm 
6.05  PM 
8.19  pm 
10.40  pm 
10.50pm 

1  I.65UI 
12.66pm 
1.05  pm 
3.09  pm 
6.35  PJI 
5.40  pm 

6.55U1 

7.50  UI 
8.00  UI 
10.  15UI 
12.35  pm 
12.40  PM 

1  1.06  PM 
I2.25UI 
1  2.44  UI 
3.  lOui 
5.52U. 

Ar.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  -.- 
Ar.  BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 
Ar    PHILADFI  PHiA 

Ar.  NEW  YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar.  new  YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.         *  Daily.         t  Daily,  except  Sunday.                                          \ 

THROUGH    PULLMAN     PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED    BY    THE    BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    B.  &   O.       FINEST    SERVICE    IN    THE    WORLD, 
SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.       PARLOR    COACHES. 

Between  "Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia    and   New  York. 
E  A.  s  T  "w^x  i«  r> . 

No.  513.  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Loula  and   Pittsburg  to  New  York.     Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Ptilladelphla. 

No.  604.  Drawing  Room  Car  "Washington  to  New  Vurk.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  tu  Philadelphia. 

No.  526.  ISufft't   Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  523.  Parlor  Car  and   Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  538.  Five  Hour  Train.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  508.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Washlugton  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  503.  Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to 
Philadelphia. 

No,  534,  •'Royal  liimited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Elegant  Coaches.  Parlor  Cars,  and  Observation  Buffet  Cars. 
Dining  Car.  table  d'b-ote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  New  York.      No  exceea  fare  on  thia  train. 

No.  536.  Buffet   Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  506.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  546.  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  505.    Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.      Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

No.  517.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501,    Parlor  ('ar  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  527.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte. 
New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No,  535.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte. 
New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  507.    Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  509,  "Royal  Limited.**  Five  Hour  Train,  Elegant  Coaches,  Parlor  Cars,  and  Observation  Buffet  Cars. 
Dining  Car.  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington.      No  excess  fare  on  this  train. 

No.  535.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No,  503.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

Nc.  515.    Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between   New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,   Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,    Louisville,    Memphis,    New  Orleans, 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Kaltiraore  to  Cincinnati. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Car  Cincinnati 
to  Louisville. 

No.  7,  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellaire.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Columbus.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No,     9.    Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Parkersburg  (on  Sat- 
urday night  this  car  runs  tu  Deer  Park  only).    Buffet  aerves  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No,  11.  "  Pittsbiirj;  Limited.**  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  I'lttslmrg.  Sleeping  Car  Deer  Park  to  Pittsburg  on  Monday  mornings.  Dining  Car  Connells- 
vllle  to  Pittsburg. 

No,  5,  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg.  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.     Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 

No.  47.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 
Observatltin  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Cleveland. 

No.  55.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.    Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 

E  A.  ST  W  A.  HC 13  . 

No.  3.  Drawing  P^oom  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.     Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 

No.  4,  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore,  except  on 
Sunday  night  this  car  starts  from  Deer  Park.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No,  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Pittsburg  to 
Baltimore.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Cars  serve  all 
meals  except  dinner  a'  Cumberland. 

No.  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Through  Coach  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Sleeping  Car 
Columbus  to  Baltimore.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  10.  Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Philadelphia. 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Deer  ]*ark  via  Cumlterland  on  Friday  nights  (inly.     Dining  Car  serves  breakfast. 

No.  13.  "Uuquesne  Limited.'*  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to 
ConnellBvllle. 

No.  46.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Through  Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Parlor  Car 
Wheeling  to  Baltimore. 

No.  14.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling. 


THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

General  Offices  :    Baltimore,   Maryland. 
executive  department. 

William  Salomon,  Chairman  of  tbc  Board New  York  City. 

L.  F.  LoKEE.  President  _ Baltimore,  Md. 

OsHAR  G.  Mrr.nAY,  let  Vice-President Baltimore,  Md.        AV.  H.  Williams,  Assistant  Secretary Baltimore.  Md^ 

C.  W.  WoOLFORD,  Secretary Baltimore,  Md.        Davih  C.  Grekn,  Assistant  Secretary Philadelphia,  Pa- 

LEGAL    DEPARTMENT. 

John  K.  Cowen.  General  Counsel Baltiinnre.  Md.         Hu(iii  L.  Boni>.  General  Attorney Baltimore,  Md- 

ACCOUNTING    DEPARTMENT. 


H.  D.  BiLKLEY,  Comptroller 

Geo.  W.  Booth,  General  Auditor  . 


.  BaltliiH 
-BaltlMK 


.  Md. 
,  Md. 


J.  M.  Wa  TKiNs.  Auditor  of  Revenue Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  B.  Howakth,  Auditor  of  Disbursements  ..Baltimore,  Md- 


TREASURY    DEPARTMENT. 


J.  V.  McNeal,  'rreiisurer,., 
OPERATING 

George  L.  Pur  ruR,  Gem-ra 

Arthik  Hale,  Ass'i  General  Manager lialtliiiurc,  Md. 

L.  G.  Haas,  Ass't  to  General  Manager  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  T.  Leart,  Ass't  to  General  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  J.  Foley,  Ass't  to  General  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  M.  Grauam,  Chief  Knglneer Balttniure,  Md. 

P.  H.  Irwin.  Asa't  Chief  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  G REINER.  En^In'r  Bridges  and  Buildings. Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  D.  McCuBiUN,  I  teal  Estate  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  B.  Owen.  Supt.  Malnt.of  Way,  East Baltimore,  Md. 

David  Lek,  Supt.  Malnr.  nf  Way,  West Zanesvllle,  O. 

E.  D.  Casanavk.  (ieii.  Supt.  Mi>th  e  Power Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  T.  WuiTE,  Ass't  Median  leal  8upt Baltimore.  Md. 

W.  S.  Haines,  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Nfwark,  O. 

W.  Ancker,  Supt.  Floating  Equipment BaliiiihT'-,  Md. 

E.  H.  BankaRD,  Purchasing  Agent ....BaUlTiinrr,  Mil. 

R.  W.  Wright,  Fuel  Agent BaltUiiurc,  ,Md. 

E.  E.  Brewer,  Ass't  Fuel  Agent  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wm.  Gibson,  Gen.  Supt.  of  Transportation Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  R.  Kearney,  Supt.  Car  Service Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  V.  Baugh,  Supt.  [>lnlngCars  and  Restaur's. Baltimore,  Md. 

Chas.  Selden,  Supt.  Telegraph Baltimore.  Md. 

Thos.  Fitzgerald,  Gen.  Supt.  Phlla.  Div.  Main  Line  and 

Branches,  Baltimore,  Md. 


.Baltimore.  Md. 


DEPARTMENT. 

I  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  C.  Stuart,  Gen.  Supt.  Middle  and  Northwestern 

Divi.sloDB.  Chicago,  IH. 

D.  F.  Maroney,  Gen.  Supt.  Pittsburg  Division  and 

Branches.  Pittsburg,  Pa- 

J.  Van.  Smith,  Gen.  Supt.  New  York  Division. 

Foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  New  York.  N.T. 

Geo.  H.  Campbell.  Ass't  Gen.  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

John  E.  Spurrier,  Supt.  Main  Line.  1st  Dlv.  ..Baltimore.  Md 

C.  C.  F.  Bent.  Supt. Philadelphia  Division. .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  A.  HusTKD.  Supt.  Main  Line.  2d  Dlv Grafton,  W.  Va. 

Thos.  C.  Prinhk,  Siipi,  Main  Line,  3d  Dlv Winchester,  Va. 

Supt.lMifsl.t;.  Dlv., East.  Diet. Connellsville.Pa- 

John  Barron.  Siipt.  I'lttslig.  Div.  West.  Dist  .Pittsburg.  Pa. 

T.  J.  English,  Supt.  Middle  Division Newark,  O. 

F.  C-B ATCH ELDER.  Supt.  N.-W.  Dlv., Chgo.  Dist. Garrett.  Ind. 
A.  >L  Lane,  Supt.  W.  Va.  and  Pittsburg  and  Monuntjahela 

Divisions,  Falrninuiit,  W.  Va. 

G.  W.  Spencer,  Acting  Supt.  N.-W.  Dlv..  Aknm  Dl^t.. 

(.'liii'agu  Junct.,  (1^ 

C.  W.  Galloway.  Ass't  Superintendent Cumberland.  Md. 

F.  E.  Blasek.  Supt.  Ohio  River  DlvIslonParkersburg.W.Va.. 


TRAFFIC    DEPARTMENT. 
PASSENGER. 


D.  B.  Martin,  Manager  Passenger  Tralfic Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  N.  AusTtN,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Lines  West  of  Ohio 

River,  717  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  BIdg.,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  E.  Peddicord,  Gen.  Baggage  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Lyman  McCabty,  Ass't  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  431  Broadway, 

New  York. 

Geo.  DeHaven,  Excursion  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  P.  Taggart,  New  England  Passenger  Agent. 

211  Washington  St..  Boston.  Mass. 
Bernard  Asuby,  District  Pass.  Agent Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond,  Division  Passenger  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

S.  B.  Hege.  General  Agent,  Pass.  Dept Washington,  D.  C. 

Arthur  G.  Lewis,  So.  Pass.  Agt.  Atlantic  Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 

E.D.  Smith,  Division  Passenger  Agent PIttBl)urg,  Pa. 

D.  S.  Wilder.  Division  Passenger  Agent Columbus,  O. 

D.  D.  Courtney,  Trav.  Passenger  Agent Boston.  Mass. 

Robert  Skinner,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway,  New  York. 

L.  G.  Stine.  Passenger  Agent 1300  Broadway.  New  York. 

J.  M.  Bennett.  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  834  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A.  C.  Wilson,  Trav.  Passenger  Agent Washington.  DC. 

C.  E.  DuDROW.Trav.  Pass.  Agent Harper's  Ferry,  W.Va. 

J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Bellalre.  O. 

F.  P.  Copper.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Newark.  O. 

W.  W.  Picking,  General  Agent.  Pass.  Dept Chicago,  111. 


C.  G.  Lkmmon.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Chicago.  111. 

R.  C.  Haase.  N-W.  Trav.  Pass.  Agent St.  Paul.  Mlun. 

.J.  C.  BURCH.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Omaha,  Neb. 

Geo.  S.  Stuart.  Traveling  Pass.  Agent  ..San  Francisco.  CaL 

G.  Leimbach.  Emigrant  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

J.  E.  Galbraith.  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey.  General  Agent, 

Room  1.  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
W.  E.  Lowes,  Advertising  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

F.  D.  Gildersleave,  Dist.  Pass.  Agt.  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
J.  B.  Scott,  Jr..  Dist.  Pass.  Agt.  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  U., 

Cincinnati,  O- 
R.  S.  Brown,  Dist.  Pass.  Agt.  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R.. 

Louisville,  Ky. 
N.  J.  Neer.  Dist.  Pass. Agt.B.&O.S-W.R.R.. Springfield,  HI. 
J.  H.  Larrabee.  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R., 

Chllllcothe,  O. 

G.  M.  Taylor,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R.. 

Vlncennes,  Ind.. 
A.  C.  Goodrich.  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R.  R., 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 
S.  M.  Shattuc,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.  B.&  O.S-W.  R.R..  Denver,Col 
J.  P.  ROGERMAN,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.  B.&  O.S-W. R.R.,Dalla8,Tex. 


C.  S.  Wight.  Manager  Freight  Trafflc_ Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  W.  Galleher,  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  R.  Brock ENBROUGH,  Gen.  Freight  Agent... Pittsburg,  Pa. 
C.  V.  Lewis.  Gen.  Freight  Agent  In  charge  of  Freight 

Claims,  Baltimore,  Md. 

K.  M.  Davis.  Ass't  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Andrew  Stevenson,  Ass'tGen.  Frt.  Agt. .  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 
F.  -M.  .loHNSO-V,  Gen.  East.  Frt.  Agt..  434  Broadway. NewYork. 

A.  P.  Bigelow,  Gen.  West.  Frt.  Agt..  710  Merchants 

Loan  and  Trust  Building,  Chicago.  111. 

Jas.  R.  Bell.  Division  Freight  Agent Cumberland,  Md. 

F.  Fowler.  Division  Freight  Agent Clarksburg.  W.  Va. 

L.  E.  CiiALENOR,  Division  Freight  Agt..-Parkersburg,W.Va. 

H.  M.  Matthews,  Division  Freight  Agent Pittsburg.  Pa. 

O.  A.  CoNSTANS.  Division  P'relght  Agent Columbus.  O. 

C.  T.  Wight.  Dlvl.'^ic.n  Freight  Agent Sandusky,  O. 

B.  F.  Kaup.  Division  Freight  Agent Tlfiin.  O. 

Page  Cherry.  Gen.  Dairy  Freight  Agent Chicago.  111. 

Bkn  Wilson.  Gen.  Live  Stock  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

Richard  A.  Elbe.  A.ss't  Gen.  Live  Stock  Agt..  Pitt  Klmrg.  Pa. 

R.  B.  AVays,  Foreign  Freight  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

J.  A.  Murray.  General  Coal  and  Coke  Agt.  ..Baltimore.  Md. 

W.  L.  Andrews,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Daniel.  Coal  and  Coke  Agent CoIumbuB,  O. 

E.  S.  Van  Sant.  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Chlcngo,  111. 

W.  W.  Wood.  Industrial  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 


H.  C.  Smith,  Freight  Tariff  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  H.  Maynard,  Commercial  Freight  .\pent. .  Boston.  Mass. 
E.  S.  Kino,  Com'l  Frt.  Agt.,  Bourse  Bldg.  ..Philadelphia.  Pa. 
J-  P.  White.  Commercial  Freight  Agent..  Wilmington.  Del. 
H.  W.  Atkinson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.Baltimore.  Md. 

B.  V.  Jackson.  Commercial  Frt.  Agent.  ..Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  N.  Mitchell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.. ,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
T.  J.  Walters,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  . .  .Pittsburg,  Pa. 
H.  H.  Marsh. Commercial  Freight  Agent..  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 
H.  R.  Rogers.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Cleveland.  O. 

C.  F.  Wood.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Akron.  O. 

E.  N.  Kendall,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Toledo.  O. 

John  Hutchings.  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Detroit,  Mich. 

C.  H.  Haekins.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Chicago.  111. 

C.  H.  Ross.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Thos.  Miles.  Commercial  Frt.  Agent Minneapolis,  Minn. 

H.  C.  PicuLELL.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Omaha,  Neb. 

M.J.  Allen,  Commenial  Freight  Agent Denver,  Col. 

J.  J.CoLLiSTER.  Cniiiini'nial  Freight  Agent.  Kansas  City.  Mo- 

J.  E.  Galbraith,  <ii-inral  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey.  G<[rtu1  Agent. 

Room  1.  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ales.  Hollander  &  Co.,  Import  Agents New  York. 

T.  H.  Not^NAN.  Gen.  Manager  Continental  Line  and 

Central  States  Despatch,  Cincinnati,  C. 


MILEAGE. 

NE"W  YORK  DIVISION    5  30 

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 129  42 

MAIN  LINE  AND  BRANCHES 949  98 

PITTSBURG  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES     403  08 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER 

MIDDLE  AND  NORTHWESTERN  DIVISIONS 790.19 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  W^EST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  

TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM c 
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A  MOST  beautiful,  artistic  and  practical  "Guide  to  Washington,"  fully  illus- 
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The  "DUQUESNE  LIMITED" 

leaves  PITTSBURG  daily  at  6.30  p.  m.  and  arrives 

PHILADELPHIA  5.35  a.  m.  and  NEW  YORK 

8.10  a.  m.    Pullman  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleepers  to 

both  cities.   Dining  Car  serves  supper  leaving  Pittsburg. 

First  class  fare  only  $9.00;  second  class  $8.50, 

Pittsburg  to  New  York. 

First  class  fare  only  $8.00 ;  second  class  $7.50, 

Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia. 


The  "  PITTSBURG  LIMITED  " 

leaves  NEW  YORK  daily,  South  Ferry,  at  6.55  p.  m., 

Liberty  Street  7.00  p.  m. ;  leaves  PHILADELPHIA 

9.40  p.  m.  and  arrives  PITTSBURG  8.55  a.  m. 

Pullman  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleepers  from  both 

cities  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Car  serves  breakfast. 

First  class  fare  only  $9.00 ;  second  class  $8.50, 

New  York  to  Pittsburg. 

First  class  fare  only  $8.00 ;  second  class  $7.50, 

Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 
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ATLANTIC    TYPE.    "N    CHICACIO    IHXISION. 


TH  E  history  of  the  United  States  is 
closely  interwoven  with  the  history 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
Politics,  war  and  progress  dot  the  pages  of 
the  volumes  that  have  been  written  of  the 
oldest  railroad  corporation  in  this  country, 
and  its  seventy-fifth  annual  meeting  this 
year  would  establish  a  memorable  reputa- 
tion in  the  minds  of  people  who  judge  by 
age  and  not  by  condition. 

No  one  could  write  truthfully  about  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  not  say  that  im- 
mediately prior  to  1896  its  condition  was 
not  good ;  yet  one  must  give  it  credit  for 
the  advance  it  made  during  the  previous 
decades. 

The  modern  development  of  the  railroad 
is  the  story  of  the  improvements  made  on 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  five  years.  A  dol- 
lar is  a  unit  of  value,  and  its  purchasing 
power  can  easily  be  encompassed  by  the 
average  mind  ;  but  $75,000,000  is  a  sum 
that  one  can  scarcely  conceive  of,  yet  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  spent  that  much 
money  in  six  years  and  is  not  yet  at  the  end. 

No  railroad  has  been  brought  nearer 


the  condition  of  modern  requirement  than 
this  old  line  whose  first  power  was  horses, 
and  which  has  progressed  even  beyond  the 
steam  age  into  that  of  electricity.  Today 
the  big  freight  engines  of  the  Baltimore  & 


LLECTHIC    l.OrO.MOTIVK.     WKIOHT    9«  TONS. 
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CLASS    ■  tl9.-       CUMPOUXU    COXSliLIDATIUN    FREKiHT    EXCilXES.    WITH    WOOTTEN 
FIREBOXES.    WEIUHT    ISl.OOO    I'Ol"NUS,    115    IN    VSE. 


Ohio  weigh  nearly  ninety  tons.  Not  one, 
but  literally  hundreds  of  them  are  pulling 
great  3,000-ton  trains  over  divisions  which 
iive  years  ago  a  1,000-ton  train  was  the 
maximum  and  a  great  rarity. 

A  person  unaccustomed  to  movements 
of  traffic,  and  not  associated  with  railway 
management,  can  hardly  realize  the  great 
expenditure  necessary  to  enable  a  railroad 


in  one  lot,  an  extraordinary  order  from  a 
railroad  that  at  that  time  was  doing  extra- 
ordinary things. 

The  bridges  fixed,  the  rail,  mostly  sixty- 
seven  pounds  to  the  yard,  must  be  replaced 
with  eighty-five  pound  steel,  costing  more 
and  taking  many  more  tons  to  the  mile. 
New  rails  needed  new  ties,  and  while  rail 
was  bought  in  10,000-ton   lots,  very  fre- 


CLASS    -E-IS." 


COMTor.SI)    COXSOLIDATION     FREIGHT    ENUIXE.    WEIi;HT    178.0UI) 
POUNDS,  to  IN  rsE. 


to  increase  the  weight  of  its  motive  power 
forty  per  cent  and  double  the  load  in  a 
freight  car. 

First,  every  bridge  originally  erected 
to  carry  safely  a  140,000-pound  engine 
must  be  reconstructed,  if  not  rebuilt,  to 
carry  a  200,000-pound  load.  It  thus  hap- 
pened new  structures  became  the  rule.  At 
one  time  fifty-three  bridges  were  ordered 


quently  the  orders  for  ties  read  millions. 
No  track  is  good  without  ballast. 
Crushed  stone  was  bought  by  the  100,0C0 
cubic  yards ;  and  thousands  of  men,  in 
times  of  financial  stringency  and  slackness 
of  work,  put  in  ballast,  tamped  ties  and 
spiked  rail  day  after  day,  until  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  miles  of  absolutely  new 
track  were  constructed. 


LfiJl 
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TEX-WHEEL    COMrOl-NI)    PASSENGER    AND    F.iST    FREIGHT    ENGINE, 
WEllUIT    177.160    POUNDS.    70  IN    USE. 
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TVl'E    OH'    KKKIUHT    ENUINK,    WElcillT    IH.IIOO    I'oLNlW.    M    IX    USE. 


Railroad  economics  set  forth  that  low 
grades  mean  heavy  trains  and  low  cost  of 
transportation.  The  Baltimore  tt  Ohio  be- 
gan a  scheme  of  low  grade  development. 
The  steam  drill  and  dynamite  chewed  and 
pushed  their  way  into  solid  rock  whilst 
steam  shovels  ate  great  trenches  through 
mountains  until  the  grade  reached  an  ope- 
rating level  that  will  eventually  put  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  on  a  plane  with  the  best 
roads  of  the  country  for  low  cost  and 
greatest  efficiency.    It  is  difficult  to  believe 


the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  will  have  only 
eighteen-feet  eastbound  grades  from 
Chicago  to  Baltimore,  except  at  five  points, 
where  mountains  must  be  crossed:  but  the 
day  is  less  than  eighteen  months  away  when 
this  dream  of  1896  will  be  a  reality. 

Given  the  heavy  locomotive,  the  recon- 
structed track,  the  lowered  grades  and  the 
new  bridges,  the  road  became  a  great  factor 
in  the  traffic  between  the  east  and  west. 
The  car  capacity  averaged  40,000  pounds. 
They  were  expensive  compared  with  the 
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AN    80,U00-POr.\'US    CAPACITY    STKF.L  (JONIIOI.A.    ll.OOO    IN    USE. 


80,000-POUNllS    CAPACITY    FKKIGHT    CAR. 


A    lOO.IXKI-l'OUXDS    CAPACITY     LIUOP-IIOITC IM    STEKI,    COAL    CAH,    6,001)    IS    USE. 


UBKEKVATluN    CAK    UK     THE    FAMOUS    -ROYAL    I.IMITKLI'      UETWKEN 
NEW   YORK.   PHILADELPHIA,   BALTIMORE    AND   WASHINGTON. 


THE    BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD    ■■(LIB    CAR.' 


IXTERIOR    OF    DININU    CAR    "WALDORF  "—•■  ROYAL    LIMITED '•    BETWEEN 
SEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA,   BALTIMORE    AND  WASHINGTON. 


KL.il,    -A.Nii    CAtk    lil.M.Mi    (.  AlC^    BLIUI-.K.N     IllIMaUG    AND    CINCINNATI. 


THE    MODERN    BALTIMORE    (t-    OHIO    RAILROAD. 


capabilities  of  the  other  equipment,  so  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  plunged  into  steel  car 
constructing.  First,  4,000  of  100,000-pound 
capacity,  then  2,000  of  800,000  pounds, 
and  now  4,000  more  of  the  latter  and  2,000 
of  the  former,  a  greater  number  than  owned 
by  any  other  railroad,  and  each  costing 
$1,000.  Box  cars  came  by  the  thousands  of 
twice  the  capacity  of  a  decade  ago,  other 


left.  The  civil  engineer  forms  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  new  tunnels,  the  deep  cuts  and 
the  ingenious  schemes  for  bettering  the 
alignment,  while  the  shipper  chuckles  at 
the  big  cars  and  the  terminal  facilities 
that  have  been  provided  with  lavish  hand. 
The  railroader  sees  the  electric  signals, 
the  interlocking  towers,  the  third  tracks, 
long  and  well  constructed  passing  sidings, 
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equipment  in  proportion,  each  type  of  the 
best  design  of  the  experience  of  today. 

All  of  these  have  combined  to  make  the 
man  "  who  knows"  fairly  gasp  with  sincere 
astonishment  at  the  physical  condition  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  today.  The  mechan- 
ical engineer  revels  in  the  improved 
machines  he  sees  thundering  over  the  moun- 
tains, scarcely  noticing  what  used  to  be 
great  impediments  —  the  grades  that  are 


the  great  yards  with  myriads  of  tracks  for 
thousands  of  cars,  the  innumerable  indus- 
trial sidings,  and  the  best  of  all,  the  high- 
est type  of  the  locomotive-builder's  art,  not 
one,  not  ten,  but  actually  hundreds,  ordered 
by  the  hundreds  at  a  time  when  an  order  for 
ten  was  considered  a  gi-eat  one. 

The  passenger  sees  but  little  of  all  these 
things,  but  his  journey  has  been  made  safer 
and  more  comfortable  and   he  is   whirled 
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over  the  country  by  the  best  passenger 
engines  ever  built.  Here  is  an  Atlantic 
type  for  certain  territory  ;  there  a  ten- 
wheeler  of  light  construction,  a  veritable 
grayhound  or  racehorse;  and  on  the 
mountain  grades  a  leviathan  that  weighs 
eighty-eight  tons  and  pulls  five  cars  seven- 
teen miles  up  a  grade  125  feet  to  the  mile 
in  forty  minutes. 

The  improvements  are  justifying  them- 
selves every  day  and  the  work  is  still  going 
on.  It  seems  impossible  to  keep  pace  with 
the  business,  and  no  one  foresees  the  end. 
Double  tracking  is  carried  on  constantly ;  still 
the  business  keeps  ahead  of  the  facilities. 

So  the  old  reliable  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
the  first  to  use  steam,  the  telegraph,  the 
electric  railroad  motors,  the  first  in  almost 
everything  in  the  past,  is  today  among 
the  best  of  modern  railroads  and  sets  a  pace 
for  all  competitors. 


It  is  considered  the  greatest  freight- 
carrying  railroad  in  the  country,  and  its 
passenger  service  is  unexcelled.  The  line 
e.xtends  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore and  Washington  to  Pittsburg, 
Chicago,  Columbus,  Sandusky,  Wheeling, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  St. 
Louis  ;  and  to  its  main  line  and  branches 
have  recently  been  added  the  Ohio  River 
Railroad,  the  West  Virginia  Short  Line  and 
Cleveland,  Lorain  &  Wheeling  Railways. 

The  "Royal  Blue"  passenger  service 
between  Washington  and  New  York  is  with- 
out peer  ;  the  famous  "  Royal  Limited " 
being  in  this  series.  The  splendid  arrange- 
ment of  through  trains  with  sleeping  and 
dining  cars  between  the  terminal  stations 
named  is  thoroughly  in  line  with  modern 
and  progressive  railroading,  and  the  equip- 
ment and  service  always  of  the  very  highest 
standard. 
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MORN  ON  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

DENVER   NEWS. 

HERE  is  beauty  in  tliis  world  of  ours  for  him  with  eyes  to  see; 

There  is  beauty  smiles  at  harvest  on  the  prairies  broad  and  free; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  forest;  there  is  beauty  on  the  hills; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  mottled  light  that  gleams  along  the  rills, 
And  a  beauty  out  of  heaven  over  all  the  landscape  spills — 

When  the  sun  shines  on  the  mountains  in  the  morning. 

There  is  beauty  where  the  ocean  rolls  majestic  on  the  shore; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  moonlight  as  it  gleams  the  waters  o'er; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  sunrise,  where  the  clouds  blush  rosy  red; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  sunset,  with  its  banners  trailed  o'erhead. 
And  a  beauty  past  expression  o'er  the  snowy  peaks  is  shed — 
When  the  sun  shines  on  the  mountains  in  the  morning. 

There  is  beauty  when  the  green  returns  and  glistens  in  the  showers; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  Summer  as  she  garlands  earth  with  flowers; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  Autumn  in  the  mellow  after-glow; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  Winter,  with  his  diadem  of  snow; 
But  a  beauty  more  enchanting  than  the  seasons  ever  knew 
Gilds  the  sunshine  on  the  mountains  in  the  morning. 

There  is  beauty  in  the  rainbow  as  it  gleams  above  the  storm; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  sculptor's  vision  frozen  into  form; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  prophet's  dream  and  in  the  poet's  thought; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  artist's  rapture  on  the  canvas  wrought; 
But  a  beauty  more  divine  than  art  can  ever  tell  is  caught 
From  the  sunshine  on  the  mountains  in  the  morning. 

Oh,  the  sunshine  on  the  mountains!  How  a  golden  web  is  spun 
O'er  the  topmost  peaks  that  glisten  from  the  yet  unrisen  sun, 
With  their  bases  still  in  shadow,  but  their  faces  glowing  bright. 
With  their  forehead  turned  to  heaven  and  their  locks  so  snowy  white; 
They  are  high  priests  of  the  sunrise,  they  are  prophets  of  the  light. 
With  the  sunshine  smiling  o'er  them  in  the  morning. 
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THE  REAR  BRAKEMAN  TALKS. 

BY  W.  D.  NESBIT. 

HANKSGIVIN'  Day,  when  I  was  young,  the  schedule  was  revised; 

An'  us  kids  got  an  order  that  we  certainly  despised. 
You  see,  the  preacher  always  come,  an'  half  a  dozen  more, 
An'  so  they  sidetracked  all  the  kids  behind  the  bedroom  door. 
The  meal  was  run  in  sections,  an'  us  children  had  to  wait 
Until  the  ol'  folks  finished,  'fore  we  got  to  pull  our  freight. 

But — talk  to  me!     I  tell  you  now,  that  each  one  of  us  smiled 
As  soon  as  mother  handed  us  the  orders  to  run  wild; 
The  turkey  an'  the  dressin'  was  the  home-cooked  kind,  an'  rich, 
An'  when  we  wanted  any  more  we  made  a  runnin'  switch. 
We  got  impatient  waitin' —  just  like  any  other  crew — 
But  we  was  always  mighty  glad  to  take  out  "  section  two." 

We  never  run  no  sleepers  on  the  section  we  took  out, 

She  was  made  up  of  diners  —  an'  you  ought  to  'heard  us  shout 

When  mother  brought  the  pumpkin  pie  —  an  inch  thick,  too,  you  bet- 

An'  give  us  all  the  high  sign — Gee!  that  pie!  I  taste  it  yet; 

An'  when  we  run  old  "  section  two  " —  I'm  tellin'  you  a  fac' 

They  never  called  the  wreckin'  crew  to  help  clear  up  the  track. 
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IN  the  name  of  the  most  high,  mighty, 
Invincible  and  victorious  Prince  Louis, 
the  Great,  by  the  grace  of  God  King 
of  France  and  Navarro,  fourteenth  of  that 
name,  I,  this  ninth  day  of  April,  1682, 
*  *  *  *  do  now  take,  in  the  name  of  His 
Majesty  and  all  his  successors  to  the  crown, 
possession  of  this  country  of  Louisiana,  the 
seas,  harbors,  ports,  bays,  adjacent  straits, 
and  all  the  nations,  peoples,  provinces, 
cities,  towns,  villages,  mines,  minerals, 
fisheries,  streams  and  rivers  within  the 
extent  of  the  said  Louisiana,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river  St.  Louis,  other- 
wise called  the  Ohio,  *  *  *  *  as  also,  along 
the  river  Colbert,  or  Mississippi,  and  the 
rivers  which  discharge  themselves  therein, 
from  its  source  beyond  the  country  Na- 
douessious,  *  *  *  *  as  far  as  its  mouth  at 
the  sea  or  Gulf  of  Mexico,  *  *  *  *  upon 
the  assurances  we  have  had  from  the  natives 
of  these  countries  that  we  are  the  first 
Europeans  who  have  descended  or  ascended 
the  said  river  Colbert." 


Such  was  the  pronunciamento  of  Rob- 
ert, Cavalier  de  La  Salle,  when,  having 
completed  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi 
and  planted  the  fleur  de  lis  at  the  mouth 
of  that  great  river,  he  took  possession  for 
France,  of  the  vast  territory  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
Spanish  possessions;  on  the  north  by 
Canada  and  the  Great  Lakes;  on  the  east 
by  the  Allegheny  Mountains;  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Florida. 

La  Salle's  plan  was  as  vast  as  the  ter- 
ritory he  claimed.  It  was  to  extend  the 
empire  of  France  in  America,  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Mexican  gulf,  and  for- 
ever to  check  the  advance  of  Spain  east- 
ward and  northward  from  Mexico,  as  well 
as  to  confine  the  English  possessions  to  the 
country  east  of  the  Alleghenies. 

To  forward  his  designs,  a  French  fleet 
was  placed  at  his  disposal  in  1684,  which 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  and 
La  Salle  was  later  assassinated  by  mutinous 
members  of  his  own  party;  and  the  French 
government,  being  engaged  in  wars  and 
political  intrigue,  nothing  was  done  by 
them  further  until  1699,  when  Pierre  Le- 
Moine  D'Iberville  sailed  up  the  Mississippi, 
with  a  fleet  of  four  ve.ssels,  bearing  two 
hundred  colonists  and  a  company  of 
marines,  and,  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Biloxi,  eighty  miles  northeast  of 
the  present  site  of  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, founded  Biloxi,  the  first  capital  of 
Louisiana,  which,  in  1702,  was  transferred 
to  Mobile  (the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Mobile,  Alabama),  and,  in  1723,  it  was  re- 
moved to  New  Orleans,  which  remained  the 
seat  of  government  until  the  end  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  domination. 

Under  their  vacillating  colonial  policy, 
French  colonization  progressed  slowly  and 
there  were  but  five  settlements,  with  a 
population  of  less  than  four  hundred  per- 
sons, in  1710. 

Colonization  was  then  attempted 
through  individual  enterprise,  and  to  An- 
thony Crozat  and  John  Law  were  granted 
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concessions  that  made  them  practically 
rulers  and  owners  of  Louisiana,  from  1712 
to  1732.  Under  their  management,  settle- 
ments more  or  less  flourishing  were  estab- 
lished at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  on  the 
Arkansas  River,  Red  River,  Rio  Grande  and 
Rio  Bravo,  and  at  Natchez,  Nashville  and 
Baton  Rouge. 

Progress  was  also  made  in  agriculture, 
and  the  lead  mines  of  Missouri  were 
opened.  Slavery  was  also  introduced,  ne- 
groes being  brought  from  Santo  Domingo 
and  other  West  India  islands. 

When  Law's  "Company  of  the  West" 
surrendered  its  charter  in  1732,  the  popula- 
tion had  increased  to  some  seven  thousand. 
Large  crops  were  being  produced  in  the 
Illinois  and  Wabash  regions,  and  the  trade 
in  furs  and  peltries  had  developed  to  con- 
siderable extent,  and,  from  this  time  on, 
there  was  a  gradual,  steady  progress  of 
civilization. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  "Seven  Years' 
War,"  and  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  entered  into  by  France,  Spain,  Eng- 
land and  Portugal,  in  1763,  France  gave  up 
all  her  possessions  in  America,  those  east 
of  the  Mississippi  excepting  New  Orleans, 
to  England ;  and,  to  Spain,  New  Orleans 
and  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  is  now  embraced  in  whole  or  in  part 
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by  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming and  Montana,  and  Oklahoma  and 
Indian  Territories ;  but  not  until  1766  did 
Spain  attempt  to  take  actual  passession, 
and  her  authority  was  not  fully  established 
until  1769. 

The  irresistible  genius  of  Napoleon 
wrung  from  Spain  its  retrocession,  in  the 
treaty  of  Ildefonso,  ratified  at  Madrid  in 
1801,  but  kept  secret  until  1803.  He 
had  hoped  to  occupy  Louisiana  with  an 
army  of  25,000  men,  and  to  send  a  fleet  to 
guard  the  coast ;  but,  embarrassed  by  wars 
and  political  complications  he  was  in  no 
condition  to  undertake  an  American  enter- 
prise, and  his  need  of  money  was  great. 
He  was  preparing  to  resume  war  with 
Great  Britain,  and  to  raise  the  needed 
revenues,  opened  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  for  the  sale  of  Louisiana. 
Spain  was  hostile  to  the  idea,  but  Napoleon 
found  means  to  compel  her  acquiescence. 

President  .Jeft'erson  had,  as  early  as  the 
spring  of  1802,  written  a  letter  to  Robert 
R.  Livingston,  United  States  Minister  at 
the  French  Court,  urging  him  to  take  steps 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  portion  of  Louisi- 
ana, or,  at  least,  free  access  to  the  ocean 
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through  the  Mississippi,  using  in  his  letter 
this  language : 

"There  is  on  the  globe,  one  single  spot,  the  pos- 
sessor of  which  is  our  natural  and  habitual  enemy.  It 
is  New  Orleans,  through  which  the  produce  of  three- 
eighths  of  our  territory  must  pass  to  market,  and, 
from  its  fertility,  it  will,  before  long,  yield  more  than 
half  of  our  entire  produce  and  contain  more  than  half 
of  our  inhabitants." 

When  Livingston,  in  compliance  with 
these  instructions,  proposed  to  purchase 
New  Orleans,  Napoleon  surprised  him  by 
proposing  to  sell  the  whole  province. 

Conditions  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
favored  the  rapid  progress  of  negotiations. 
James  Monroe,  with  full  power  to  represent 
the  United  States  in  the  transaction,  sailed 
from  New  York  on  March  8,  1808.  He 
arrived  in  Paris  April  12th,  following,  and 
after  a  series  of  conferences  between 
Livingston  and  Monroe,  representing  the 
United  States,  and  M.  Marbois,  represent- 
ing Napoleon,  the  negotiations  were  con- 
cluded April  30,  1803,  by  the  "Treaty  of 
("ession"  between  Thomas  Jefferson,  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
Napoleon,  as  First  Consul  of  the  French 
Republic,  by  which  France  ceded  to  the 
United   States    for    the    consideration    of 
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$15,000,000.00,  all  that  territory  that  had 
been  retroceded  to  France  by  Spain,  com- 
prising 1,160,577  square  miles,  and  there- 
after known  in  history  as  the  Louisiana 
Purchase. 

Napoleon  then  said:  "This  accession  of 
territory  strengthens  forever  the  power  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  have  just  given  to 
England  a  maritime  rival  that  will,  sooner 
or  later,  humble  her  pride." 

Jefferson,  in  his  message  to  Congress 
transmitting  this  treaty,  said:  "The  fertil- 
ity of  the  country,  its  climate  and  extent, 
promise,  in  due  season,  important  aids  to 
our  treasury  and  ample  provision  for  our 
posterity  and  a  wide  spread  for  the  bles- 
sings of  freedom  and  equal  laws." 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  October  31, 

1803,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  authorized,  "To  take  possession  of  and 
occupy  the  territory  ceded  by  France  to 
the  United  States  by  the  treaty  concluded 
at  Paris,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  April 
last,  between  the  two  nations,"  and  on  the 
twentieth  of  the  following  December, 
formal  possession  was  delivered  to  W.  C.  C. 
Cleiborne  and  James  Wilkinson,  Commis- 
sioners of  the  United  States,  by  Laussat, 
the  Colonial  Prefect  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic, at  New  Orleans. 

The  formal  transfer  from  Spain  to 
Prance  had  been  so  delayed  that  the  French 
Hag  floated  over  New  Orleans  but  twenty 
days,  and  over  St.  Louis,  but  one.  On 
March  9,  1804,  Major  Henry  Stoddard,  of 
the  United  States  .Army,  acting  as  represen- 
tative of  the  Republic  of  France,  formally 
received  from  the  Spanish  Lieutenant- 
Governor  at  St.  Louis,  the  public  property, 
documents,  etc.,  of  the  province  of  upper 
Louisiana;  and,  on  the  next  day,  went 
through  the  formality  of  delivering  such 
possession  from  France  to  himself,  as  the 
representative  of  the  United  States,  and 
raised  the  "  stars  and  stripes."  The  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  on  Missouri  soil, 
therefore,  dates  from  March  10,  1804. 

All  of  this  country  after  its  purchase 
was  known  as  the  territory  of  Louisiana, 
until   the  act  of  Congress,  of  March  26, 

1804,  when  it  was  divided  into  the  terri- 
tory of  Orleans  and  the  district  of  Louis- 
iana; the  former  embracing  what  is  now 
the  state  of  Louisiana  and  a  portion  of 
Mississippi;  while  the  latter  included  all 
the  remainder  of  the  Louisiana  purchase, 
over  which  was  extended  the  executive 
power  of  the  governor  of  Indiana  Territory. 
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By  act  of  Congress,  of  March,  1805,  the 
district  of  Louisiana  was  segregated  from 
Indiana,  erected  into  a  territory  and  desig- 
nated the  territory  of  Louisiana.  For  seven 
years  thereafter  the  name  Louisiana  clung 
to  the  territory,  and  then  it  was  given 
back    to    the    southern    division    of    the 


original  province  (territory  of  Orleans), 
which  was  erected  into  the  state  of  Louis- 
iana and  formerly  admitted  into  the  Tnion. 
April  8,  1812,  and  what  was  the  territory 
of  Louisiana  became  the  territory  of 
Missouri,  out  of  which  was  carved  the 
present  state  of  Missouri,  in  the  year  1820. 
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THE  OLD   LORD  BALTIMORE  MANSION. 


This  Historic  Scat  of  the  Calvcrts  is  Still  in  Good  Repair,  Although  Built  Over  140  Years  Ago.     A  Passing  Ghmpse  of  the 
Famous  Mansion  is  Obtained  from  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Trains  bcjwcen  Washington  and  Baltimore. 


WHEN  drunkenness,  gambling  and 
horseracing  was  the  badge  of  the 
gentlemen  in  this  country  Lord 
Baltimore's  magnificent  and  commodious 
manor  at  Riverdale,  eight  miles  from  Wash- 
ington, on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  near  the  famous  old  dueling  grounds  of 
Bladensburg,  was  the  choicest  place  in  this 
then  sparsely  settled  section  for  the  rich 
pleasure  and  recreation  hunters  to  assem- 
ble. Much  of  the  former  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  Lord  Baltimore's  home  is  still 
in  evidence,  writes  a  correspondent  of  the 
Baltimore  Herald,  and  in  many  respects  the 
splendid  mansion  is  as  perfect  as  when 
constructed  more  than  140  years  ago;  but 
the  thousands  of  acres  which  comprised 
the  estate  now  blossom  with  hundreds  of 
happy  homes,  and  the  ceaseless,  musical 
hum  of  busy  life  is  heard  on  every  hand. 
Indeed,  Riverdale  is  now  one  of  the  "just 
out  of  town  "  parts  of  the  national  capital, 
and  all  that  is  left  of  the  miles  of  acres  of 
the  Baltimore  mansion  estate  is  the  mansion 
itself  and  three  acres  of  ground  imme- 
diately surrounding  it. 

It  is  a  treat  to  visit  the  old  home.  Its 
spacious  hallways  and  airy  apartments 
bring  visions  and  thoughts  of  departed 
greatness;  of  old  Lord  Baltimore  and  his 
descendants;  ghostly  figures  of  past  ages. 
The  ancient  place  is  rich  with  traditions 
and  reminiscences,  lighted  by  sunshine, 
shadowed  by  passing  clouds.  The  winds 
through  the  quaint  gables  breathe  weird 
stories  in  low  requiem  and  ^olian  songs  of 
the  long  ago.  Memory  goes  back  to  the 
time  when  brickmaking  was  unknown  in  this 
country,  the  brick  and  material  to  build  the 
home  for  England's  son  being  brought  in 
sailing-vessels  from  England.  The  materi- 
als were  landed  at  a  point  in  St.  Mary's 
County,  Md.,  and  from  there  transported  in 
wagons  to  the  site  of  the  building.  What 
an  undertaking  in  those  days. 

The  house  contains  forty  rooms,  and  the 
architect  was  Henry  .1.  Stier,  a  wealthy 
banker  of  Antwerp,  who,  on  account  of 
political  reasons,  fled  his  native  country. 
The  building  is  distinctly  English  in  archi- 
tectural  style,  the    frescoed   ceiling  and 


carved  woodwork  yet  remaining  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation  in  many  ot  the  rooms, 
especially  the  drawing  rooms  and  main 
hallways.  It  is  a  study  of  ancient  architec- 
ture and  stuccowork. 

The  rooms  are  high  ceilinged  and  spa- 
cious, and  the  finishings  were  as  fine  as 
money  could  buy,  the  west  drawing  room 
being  originally  covered  with  mirrors,  and 
the  mantleboard  in  this  room  was  sold  a 
few  years  ago  for  .$.5,000.  It  is  the  finest 
workmanship  and  said  to  be  the  handsomest 
piece  of  marble  ever  brought  to  this 
country  for  any  purpose.  The  east  drawing 
room  was  equally  as  splendidly  finished,  but 
on  an  entirely  different  style,  the  walls 
being  painted  to  represent  a  fox  chase,  the 
fox,  dogs  and  hunters  being  painted  as  near 
lifelike  as  the  finest  painters  could  produce, 
and  the  scene  of  chase  extending  entirely 
around  the  large  room.  Some  years  ago 
this  beautiful  and  costly  work  was  covered 
over  with  paper,  and  its  beauty  forever 
marred.  Between  the  two  drawing  rooms 
is  the  old  ballroom,  in  which  cavaliers  and 
dames  danced  the  stately  minuet  or  lively 
reel  beneath  the  light  of  myriads  of  candles 
in  costly  candelabra.  One  can  imagine  he 
hears  the  swish  of  silk  trains  as  beauties 
glided  by  with  their  courtly  escorts. 

The  windows  of  the  ballroom  open  on  a 
rear  veranda,  where  a  beautiful  landscape 
picture  greets  the  eye.  Throughout  the 
grand  old  building  the  ceilings  and  cornices 
are  covered  with  ancient  moldings  of 
unique  designs,  and  the  great  hallways  are 
roomy  and  airy  and  are  in  the  old  English 
style.  Queer  ramifications  are  witnessed 
on  every  hand,  from  the  large  wine  cellars 
to  the  garret.  Down  in  the  cellar  where 
the  wine  vaults  are  still  intact,  can  be 
found  a  dozen  or  more  queer  underground 
rooms,  in  which  are  stored  innumerable  old- 
time  cooking  ovens,  bakers,  dish  warmers, 
cofl^ee  urns,  brass  kettles  and  such  like,  all 
of  pattern  long  since  gone  out  of  style. 

While  the  underground  portion  is 
gloomy  and  weird,  if  there  are  any  skele- 
tons secreted  in  the  passageways  your  cor- 
respondent failed  to  find  them.  The  antique 
library  is  a  study,  the  beautiful  bookcases 
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of  solid  mahogany  and  cedar  being  in 
almost  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
Adjoining  the  library  was  the  great  Balti- 
more family  vault,  in  which  was  kept  stored 
rich  old  silver  and  valuables  of  every  char- 
acter. When  the  vault  was  walled  up  a  few 
years  ago,  and  in  tearing  away  a  portion  of 
the  masonry  there  was  found  a  parchment 
dated  1728,  signed  by  King  George  III, 
appointing  Benet  Calvert,  father  of  sixth 
Lord  Baltimore,  collector  of  internal 
revenue  in  the  province  of  Prince  George, 
now  Prince  George  County,  Md.  Another 
sealed  document  was  signed  simply 
"  Baltimore,"  and  asked  for  the  delivery  of 
negroes,  land  and  stock  to  his  son.  An  old 
bill,  receipted  by  a  New  York  dry  goods 
firm  and  dated  1831,  was  for  $1,876.97. 
Wine  bills  for  fabulous  sums  were  found, 
going  to  show  that  Lord  Baltimore  was  a 
high  entertainer.  Adjoining  the  beautiful 
library  is  the  conservatory,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  the  finest  camelias — then  the  fashion- 
able flower — were  to  be  found  there.  Some 
of  the  same  beautiful  flowers,  which  were 
Lord  Baltimore's  pride,  are  now  in  the 
White  House  conservatories  and  are  the 
finest  specimens  in  the  world.  From 
the  conservatory  you  enter  the  carriage 
house,  and  here  you  find  the  old  family 
carriage  of  England's  son.  The  metal  and 
woodwork  are  still  good,  but  relic  hunters 
have  stripped  oft'  nearly  all  the  leather  and 
cloth  finishings.  The  vehicle  resembles  to 
some  extent  a  Deadwood  coach.  A  few 
years  ago  some  one  stole  the  coat-of-arms 
and  the  Latin  inscription,  "Manly  deeds; 
feminine  words." 

Ascending  a  roundabout  stairway  we 
enter  the  second  story  of  the  building  and 
are  guided  along  the  long  hallway  to  a 
room  near  the  center  of  the  building,  which 
is  known  as  the  "Henry  Clay  Bedchamber," 
that  great  statesman  having  been  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  Charles  B.  Calvert,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress. 
Clay  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Baltimore 
Manor  while  he  was  in  the  Senate,  and  this 
room  was  set  apart  for  him.  The  massive 
mahogany  furniture  is  still  kept  intact. 
The  heavy  armchair  has  been  torn  to  pieces 
by  relic  hunters,  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
silver  candlestick  and  water  pitcher  still 
remain,  as  does  the  solid  mahogany  ward- 
robe, lined  with  cedar,  which  weighs  7<)0 
pounds.  Perhaps  this  latter  fact  has  kept 
it  in  its  place.  Then  comes  the  Daniel 
Webster  and  General  Lafayette  rooms,  on 


the  same  floor,  but  none  of  the  old-time 
furniture  is  to  be  found  in  these. 

In  this  second  story  are  a  number  of 
bed  chambers,  all  of  more  or  less  historical 
interest.  But  it  is  in  the  attic  or  gallery, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  the  dust 
of  a  century  and  a  half,  where  can  be  found 
evidence  of  past  greatness.  Here  are  old 
hair-covered  trunks,  large  and  stout  sole- 
leather  valises,  great  cedar  chests,  old- 
fashioned  massive  bedsteads,  brass  fenders, 
card-tables,  and  many  such  articles.  Then, 
above  the  garret,  which  goes  the  whole 
length  of  the  house,  is  the  cupola,  from 
which  can  be  seen  the  historical  Bladens- 
burg  dueling  grounds  and  all  the  country 
around  the  point  where  the  British  landed 
and  made  their  march  into  Washington  and 
laid  the  Capitol  and  White  House  in  ashes. 
Years  ago  an  old  bell  was  hung  in  the 
cupola.  The  bell  was  a  present  to  Balti- 
more in  1814,  from  friends  in  Rome.  The 
deep-toned  metal  was  blessed  by  the  Pope 
before  starting  across  the  Atlantic.  No 
one  seems  to  know  what  became  of  the  bell, 
unless  it  be  that  it  was  stolen  after  the 
house  was  left  unoccupied,  as  it  was  for 
several  months,  but  now  it  is  carefully 
guarded. 

In  the  "good  old  days'"  the  mansion  was 
approached  by  a  semicircle  roadway,  encir- 
cling the  eastern  section  of  the  undulated 
lawn,  extending  more  than  a  mile  to  the 
lodgekeeper's  fortified  lookout  on  the  old 
stage  road  running  from  Washington  to 
Baltimore.  No  one  dared  enter  the  then 
splendidly  kept  grounds  without  permission 
of  the  lodgekeeper,  v;ho  had  armed  assis- 
tants stationed  at  either  great  iron  post  of 
the  huge  gateway.  The  Baltimore  estate 
proper  included  within  its  confines  nearly 
ir),(XIO  acres,  taking  in  all  the  level  plateau 
from  Spa  Springs,  at  Bladensburg,  to  Point 
Branch  on  up  to  what  is  now  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  College,  but  then  known  as 
Rosslnirg,  where  was  the  most  historical 
tavern  on  the  great  stage  road  leading  from 
the  far  west  and  north  to  the  national 
capital.  At  Rossburg  the  Senators,  Con- 
gressmen and  noted  men  of  the  day  stopped 
and  rested  from  their  long  and  slow  journey. 
There  was  great  rivalry  between  the  taverns 
at  Rossburg  and  Bladensburg,  and  if  old 
stories  are  to  be  believed  there  were  rich 
food  and  rare  viands  at  both  places,  but 
Bladensburg  was  the  more  popular  on  ac- 
count of  the  wonderful  curative  powers 
of    the   waters   of    Spa  Springs,  a  water 
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which  is  now  extensively  sold  all  over  the 
country. 

An  old  relic  for  which  the  owner  of  the 
Baltimore  Manor  has  refused  large  sums  is 
a  cannon  eaten  through  by  rust  of  ages. 
This  implement  of  death  originally  came 
from  England,  and  was  used  during  Bacon's 
rebellion.  It  was  taken  from  a  submerged 
fort  on  the  Potomac,  and  presented  to  Lord 
Baltimore  by  the  monks  of  St.  Mary's. 
There  was  another  cannon  found  at  the 
same  time,  and  this  is  now  at  the  State 
House,  Annapolis.  The  one  presented  to 
Lord  Baltimore  was  by  his  direction  placed 
just  to  the  left  of  the  massive  porch  lead- 
ing into  the  manor,  and  there,  with  the  shells 
which  were  found  with  it,  has  remained 
until  the  present.  The  summer  houses, 
built  of  iron,  are  still  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  but  the  one  of  wood  which 
stood  on  the  small  island  in  the  center  of 
the  lake  was  burned  a  few  years  ago.  In 
this  lake  the  rich  lord  had  beautiful  and 
costly  boats,  and  on  its  water  were  swan 
and  eiderducks,  but  now  the  lake  is  covered 
with  waterlilies  and  aquatic  flowers.  What 
was  once  the  most  beautiful  flower  yard  in 
all  the  country  is  now  a  sea  of  wild  weeds 
and  plants,  with  an  occasional  immense 
hedge  of  moss  roses,  then  and  for  many 
years  after  the  most  popular  of  all  flowers. 
Immediately  facing  the  manor  is  still  the 
costly  fountain  beneath  the  spreading  trees. 
There  were  originally  three  large  white 
metal  swans  which  reared  their  stately 
heads,  but  some  one  stole  one  of  them,  and 


other  portions  of  the  beautiful  fountain 
have  been  taken  away. 

Beautifully  picturesque  and  romantic  is 
the  long  hedge  leading  to  the  octagonal- 
shaped  barn,  one-half  mile  removed  from 
the  manor.  This  hedge  of  mock  orange 
was  made  at  the  first  settlement  of  the 
place,  and  the  trees  have  grown  until  now 
the  roadway  is  covered  over  with  the  inter- 
locking hedge  growth,  making  a  beautiful 
shaded  walk  and  drive  and  with  the  fra- 
grance of  the  wild  honeysuckle  which  climbs 
in  and  out  among  the  hedge  the  entire  dis- 
tance, a  more  beautiful  or  peaceful  place 
would  be  difficult  to  find.  The  immense 
barn  resembles  a  cyclorama  building  and 
was  built  to  accommodate  500  horses  and 
cows,  with  storage  rooms  above  for  hay  and 
other  provender.  In  18S5  a  spark  from  a 
passing  engine  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  set  fire  to  the  slave  quarters  and 
every  building  was  entirely  destroyed.  The 
slave  quarters  occupied  a  position  between 
the  manor  and  the  barn,  and  one  negro 
man,  Henry  Ewell,  is  still  living  near  the 
barn  in  a  dwelling  occupied  by  the  keeper 
of  the  barn  in  the  days  of  Baltimore. 
Ewell  says  that  his  parents  and  grand- 
parents were  slaves  of  the  owner  of  the 
estate. 

Baltimore  Manor  is  now  owned  by  Mrs. 
Fannie  Cordon  of  Washington,  and  is  prac- 
tically unoccupied,  the  owner  keeping  it 
looked  after  by  trusted  people  who  have 
nothing  to  do  save  stay  here,  show  visitors 
around  and  answer  no  questions. 


THE  nearer  we  get  to  human  nature 
the  closer  we  are  to  God. 

Civilization  will  always  remain  im- 
perfect, until  the  nobility  of  labor  is 
recognized  and  observed  by  all  classes. 

Morality  knows  no  stationary  con- 
dition; we  are  either  better  today  than 
we  were  yesterday  or  worse. 

Man's  manliness  is  best  illustrated 
by  his  tenderness  toward  women. 

Oratory,  to  be  real,  must  be  bound 
with  logic  and  backed  by  reason. 

The  tide  of  chance  sometimes  brings 
to  the  shore  of  success  ships  that  were 
wrecked  on  the  ocean  of  effort. 

In  the  darkness  of  our  doubts  the 
light  of  hope  is  seldom  seen. 

How  fond  we  are  of  advancing 
virtues  we  do  not  possess  and  condemn- 
ing crimes  we  are  unable  to  commit. 

Curb  the  license  to  your  thoughts; 
imagination  is  sometimes  painfully  close 
to  reality. 

Heads  that  control  hearts  may  cause 
hearts  to  break,  but  hearts  that  direct 
heads  create  a  general  bankruptcy  of 
reason  and  finance. 


We  should  judge  others  not  by  what 
they  think  of  themselves,  but  by  what 
others  think  of  them. 

One  of  the  greatest  ordinances  in 
God's  laws  is  respect  for  and  observance 
of  man's  rights. 

A  SINGLE  act  of  reform  is  worth 
many  morbid  expressions  of  regret. 

We  often  injure  ourselves  by  jump- 
ing at  conclusions  foreign  to  deliberate 
consideration. 

The  most  painful  of  all  wounds  are 
those  inflicted  by  the  hands  we  have 
loved. 

The  sanctified  silence  of  resignation 
demonstrates  strength  of  character  in  a 
pathetic  way. 

Before  we  attempt  to  criticize  our 
superiors  we  should  first  endeavor  to 
become  their  peer. 

There  is  no  established  rate  of 
interest  on  the  notes  of  indiscretion. 

No  social  chain,  or  fear  of  public 
opinion,  should  bind  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship, mercy  and  justice. 
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CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST   AND  WEST. 
B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPICA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


No.  526 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No  522 

SUNDAY 


No- 528 
EX.  SUN. 
lOUR 


NO.  508 

DAIL' 


NO.  524 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 


No.  536 

SUN 


NO.  506 
DAILY 


No.  546 
DAILY 


No.  5  12 

DAILY 


LV.  WASHINGTON 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STA.  - 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  HT.ROYALSTA. 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA     

Ar.  new  YORK    LIBERTY  STREET. 
Ar.   new  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TER. 


7.05 

7.55 
8.00 
10.15 
12.35 
12.40 


8.30 
9.  19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.45 


9.00 
9.52 
9.57 
12.1  1 
2.30 
2.36 


10.00 
10.50 
10.54 
12.53 
3.00 
3.06 


12.10 
1.00 
1.05 
3.09 
6.35 
5.40 


I. 10 
2.  15 
2.20 
4.35 
7.00 
7.05 


3.00 
3.49 
3.53 
5.61 
8.00 
8.05 


4.00 
4.48 
4.52 
7.00 
9.25 
9.35 


6.05 
6.00 
6.06 
8.19 
10.40 
10.50 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
I  1.40 
3.20 


I  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.10 

6.62 


2.35 
3.26 
3.30 
5.35 
8.07 
8.10 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


No. 517 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No.  501 
DAILY 


No-  535 
EX.  SUN. 
0  HOUH 


NO.  507 

DAILY 


No-  509 
"HOYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
8  HOUR 


No. 525 

DAILY 


No.  5oa 

DAILY 


NO.  515 

DAILY 


LV.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERT*  STREET 

LV.   PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROVAL  STATION. 
AR.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -  - 
Ar.  WASHINGTON 


4.30 
7.30 
9.3  1 
9.35 
10.36 


7.55 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.46 
1.40 


9.55 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


AM 

I  1.25 
I  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


I  2.55 
1.00 
3.07 
6.06 
6.  10 
6.00 


1.25 
1.30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.50 


PM 

3.35 
3.40 
5.48 
7.46 
7.50 
8.40 


4.56 
5.00 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.30 


6.55 
7.00 
9.40 
I  1.46 
I  1.50 
12.50 


NIQHT 

12.10 
12.16 
3.36 
6.06 
6.10 
7.30 


Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

WESTWARD 

No     1 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.    7 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.   9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  3 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  5 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  35 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    1  1 

PITTSBURO 

LIMITED 

No     47 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.   NEW   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

Lv.   NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.  PHILADELPHIA 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT. ROYAL  STATION.. 
Lv.   BALTIMORE    CAMDEN  STATION  ..- 
1  V     WAftHINHTON 

9.55A» 
lO.OOui 
1  2.20  P-M 

2.26  PJ. 

2.40  PJ 

3.46  PJI 

1.25  PJI 
1 .30  P« 
4.20  PJI 
6.42  PJI 
7.00  PM 
8.05  PJI 

1.25  PJI 
1.30  pm 
4.20  PM 
6.42  pm 
7.20  PM 
8.30PM 
6.  lOui 
I0.46UI 

6.65  PJ« 
7.00  PJI 
9.40  PM 
1  1  .46  P-» 
12.00NT 
1.  lOui 

12.10NT 
12.I5U1 
3.35UI 
8.50UI 
9.00  Ul 
10. 05  Ul 

6.55  PJI 
7.00  PJI 
9.40  PJI 
1  1  .46  PJI 
12.00  NT 
1.00  Ul 
8.65  Ul 

4.30  Ul 
7.30  Ul 
9.3  1  Ul 
9.40  Ul 
I0.50U1 
7.30  PM 

8.26UI 
1  I.60UI 

4.00  PJI 

Ap    TOl  FDO                                 

5.55  PJI 
8.00  Ul 
1  I.45UI 
1  1 .52ui 
6.55  PJI 
5.50PM 
10.60PM 
lO.OOun 

9.00  PM 

7.23  Ul 
5.48  PJI 
10. 35  PJI 
9.30  PJI 
7.36  Ul 
6.25  Ul 
8.40  Ul 
7.35  P» 

9.00UI 

12.00NN 
2.05  Ul 
6.60  Ul 
7.10UI 

1  2.40  PJI 
5.50  pm 

10.50P-M 

lO.OOui 

6.50  Ul 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.                                                                                                                                                                 | 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No-    2 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  4 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No     6 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No-    8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No     lO 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No     1  2 
DUQUESNE 
LIM  .    DAILY 

No,   46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No-    14 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

t  8.30  Ul 

2.45  Ul 

8.30  PJI 

10. 20  AH 

8.00  PJI 

7.00  PJI 

I2.I0AH 

1  1  .00  Ul 

I0.45UI 

1  1.20  pm 
8.00  AJi 

3.00P-M 
9.46  P-M 

1  V     PITTSBURfi 

6.30  pm 
8.05pm 
230  Ul 

1  .OOP* 

*  8.20U1 
2.  IOpm 

+  2.46  pm 

*  6.36  pm 

2.I5UI 
8.05  Ul 
8.05  Ul 
12.  15  PJI 
7.30  pm 
8.  1  5  PJI 
9.00pm 
6.41  Ul 
7.50  Ul 
8.00  Ul 
10.  15ui 
12.35P-" 
12.40  pm 

8.15U1 
8.55U1 
8.  15  PJI 
9.00  PM 
2.22  Ul 
3.22UI 
3.30  Ul 
5.35  LI 
8.07  Ul 
8.  lOui 

1  .00  pm 
2.05PM 
2.20pm 
4.35  PM 
7.00  pm 
7.06  pm 

4.50  PM 
5.53PM 
6.05  pm 
8.  I9pm 
I  0.40  pm 
10.50pm 

1  1.55UI 
12.56pm 
1.06  PM 
3.09  pm 
6.35  pm 
6.40  pm 

6.55UI 
7.50U1 
8.00  Ul 
10.I5UI 
12.35  pm 
12.40  pm 

1  1.05  PJI 
I2.26UI 
I2.44UI 
3.10UI 
5.52UI 

Ar.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  -.- 
Ar.  BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 

Ar.  new  YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar.  NEW  YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.         *  Daily.         t  Daily,  except  Sunday.                                         | 

THROUGH    PULLMAN     PALACE    CAR    SERVICE, 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE, 

OPERATED     BY    THE     BALTIMORE    &     OHIO     RAILROAD     COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    B.  &   O.       FINEST    SERVICE    IN    THE    WORLD, 
SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.       PARLOR    COACHES. 

Between  Washin8;ton,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia    and   New  York, 

No.  512.  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York.     Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia. 

No,  604.  Drawing  Koom  Car  Washington  to  New  Vork.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  52C.  Buffet   Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  522.  Parlor  Car  and   Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  IlaUImore  to  New  York. 

No.  528.  Five  Hour  Train.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  508.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  502.  Drawing  Koom  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  Cafe,  a  la  earte.  Washington  to 
Philadelphia. 

No.  524.  "Royal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Elegant  Coaches.  Parlor  Cars,  and  Observation  Buffet  Cars. 
Dining  Car.  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  New  York.     No  excess  fare  on  this  train. 

No.  536.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  Waslilngton  to  New  York. 

No.  50r».  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  earte,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  54G.  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Italtlmore  to  New  York. 

XV  EC  S 1^  W  A.  i«  r> . 

No.  505.    Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.      Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

No.  517.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  527.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte, 
New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  535.  Five  Hour  Train.  I'arbtr  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car.  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte, 
New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  507.    Drawing  Uoom  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  509.  '♦Royal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Elegant  Coaches,  Parlor  Cars,  and  Observation  Buffet  Cari. 
Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafi-,  a  la  earte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington.     No  excess  fare  on  this  train. 

No.  525.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  503.    Buffet  Drawing  Uoom  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  515.    Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimoret  Washing-ton,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Toledo,   Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,    Louisville,    Memphis,    New  Orleans. 

w  e:  ST  w  A.  i«r> . 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sieepiug  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Oiiservatlon  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Koom  Car  Cincinnati 
to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Columbus.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.     9.    Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Baltimon-  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3,  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Parkersburg.  Buffet 
serves  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11.  "Pittsburs  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.      Dining  Car  ConnellsvIIle  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  Drawing  lioom  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg.  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 

No.  47.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 
Observation  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Cleveland. 

No.  55,    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.    Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 

No.  2.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Care  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.    Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 

No.  4.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Pittsburg  to 
Baltimore.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Cars  serve  all 
meals  except  iliunrr  at  Cumberland. 

No.  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Through  Coach  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Sleeping  Car 
Columbus  to  Baltimore.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  10.  Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Baltimore. 
Dining  Car  serves  breakfast. 

No.  12.  "Duriuesne  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Uoom  Sleeping  Car  Si.  Louis  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to 
ConnellsvIIle. 

No.  46.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Through  Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Parlor  Car 
Wheeling  to  Baltimore. 

No.  14.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling. 


THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

General  Offices  ;   Baltimore,  Maryland, 
executive  department. 

L.  F.  LoREE,  PreslUi'iil _  ..Baltimore,  Md. 


OsoAK  G.  Murray,  1st  Vlee-PreRldent 
C.  W.  WooLFOBD,  Secretary 


Jons  K.  CowEN,  General  Counsel 


H.  D.  BcLKLEY,  Comptroller 

Geo.  W.  Booth,  General  Auditor 


ARTnrR  Ha-LE,  Ass't  General  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  G.  Haas.  Ass't  to  General  Manager   Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  T.  Leary,  Ass't  to  General  Manager Baltimore.  Md. 

T.  J.  Foley.  Ass't  tu  General  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  M.  Graham,  Chief  Engineer Baltimore.  Md. 

P.  H.  iBwiN.  Ass't  Chief  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Greiner.  Engiii'r  Bridges  and  Buildings. Baltimore.  Md. 

J.  D.  MoCuEBiN,  Real  Estate  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  B.  Owen,  Supt.  Malnt.  of  Way,  East Baltimore.  Md. 

David  Lee,  Supt.  Malnt.  of  Way,  West ZanesvIUe.  O, 

F.  D.  Casaxave.  Gen.  Supt.  Motive  Power Baltimore.  Md. 

E.  T.  White.  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore.  Md. 

W.  S.  Haines,  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Newark.  O. 

W.  Anckek.  Supt.  Floatlntr  Equipment Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  H.  Bankard,  Purchasing  Agent .....Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  W.Wright,  Fuel  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Wm.  Gibson,  Gen.  Supt.  of  Transportation Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  R.  Kearney,  Supt.  Car  Service Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  V.  Baugh,  Supt.  Dining  Cars  and  Restaur's. Baltimore,  Md. 

Chas.  Selden,  Supt.  Telegraph -Baltimore.  Md. 

Thos-  Fitzgerald.  Gen.  Supt.  Phlla.  Div.  Main  Line  and 

Branches,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Baltimore.  Md.        W.  11.  AVilliams.  Assistant  Secretary Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore,  Md.        Davih  C.  Gkeen,  Assistant  Secretary Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LEGAL    DEPARTMENT. 

..Baltimuie.  Md.         Hr(;n  L.  Bond.  General  Attorney Baltimore,  Md. 

ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT. 

.Biiliimure,  Md.        .1.  M.  Watkins.  Auditor  of  Revenue Baltimore,  Md. 

..Baltimore.  Md.  G.  B.  Howakth.  Auditor  of  Disbursements  ..Baltimore,  Md. 

TREASURY    DEPARTMENT. 

J.  V.  McNeal,  Treasurer Baltimore.  Md. 

OPERATING    DEPARTMENT. 
George  L.  Potter,  General  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 


J.  C.  Stuart,  Gen.  Supi.  Middle  and  Northwestern 

Divisions.  Chicago,  111. 
W.  R.  WooDFoiu),  Gen.  Supt.  Pittsburg  and 

CMiiiiellsville  Divisions.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
J.  Van.  Smith,  Gen.  Supt.  New  York  Division, 

Foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Geo.  H.  Campbell,  Ass't  Gen.  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  C.F.  Bent,  Supt. Philadelphia  Division.. Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  E.  Spdrrier.  Supt.  Baltimore  Division. .Baltimore,  Md. 
C.  W.  Galloway,  Supt.  Cumberland  DIv.  ..Cumberland,  Md. 
Thos.  C.  Prince,  Supt.  ShenandoahDlvision. Winchester,  Va. 

F.  A.  Husted.  Supt.  Monougah  Division Grafton.  W.  Va. 

U.  B.  Williams.  Supt.  Wheeling  Division.  Wheelint:.  W  Va. 
F.  v..  Blasek,  Supt.  <  Hii.t  IMver  Division. I'arkersl'urg.AV.Va. 
.1.  F.  Irwin,  Supt.  Ci.nmllsx  ilk"  Division  ..Connellsvllle,  Pa. 

John  Barron.  Supt.  Pittsburg  Division Pittsburg.  Pa. 

T.  J.  English,  Supt.  Middle  Division Newark,  O. 

F.  C.  Batchelber.  Supt.  N.-W.  Dlv..Chgo.  Dlst  .Garrett,  Ind. 

G.  W.  Spencer,  Acting  Supt.  N.-W.  Div..  Akron  Dlst., 

Chicago  Junct.,  O. 


TRAFFIC    DEPARTMENT. 

PASSENGER. 


D.  B.  Martin,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  N.  Austin,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Lines  \\  est  of  Ohio 

River.  717  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  BIdg.,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  E.  Peddicord,  Gen.  Baggage  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Lyman  McCabty,  Ass't  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway, 

New  York. 

Geo.  DeHaven,  Excursion  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  P.  Taggart,  New  England  Passenger  Agent, 

211  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bernard  Ashby,  District  Pass.  Agent Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond.  Division  Passenger  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  B.  Hege,  General  Agent,  Pass.  Dept Washington,  D.  C. 

Arthur  G.  Lewis,  So.  Pass.  Agt.  Atlantic  Hotel.  Norfolk.  Va. 

E.D.  Smith,  Division  Passenger  Agent Pittsburg,  Pa. 

D.  S.  Wilder,  Division  Passenger  Agent Columbus,  O. 

D.  D.  Courtney,  Trav.  Passenger  Agent Boston.  Mass. 

Robert  Skinner,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt..  434  Broadway,  New  York. 

L.  G.  Stine.  Passenger  Agent 1300  Broadway,  New  York. 

J.  M.  Bennett.  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  S34  Chestnut  St.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
H.  P.  Baldwin,  Trav. Passenger  Agent Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  E.  DUDROW,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent Harper's  Ferry.  W.  Va. 

J.  T.  Lane.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Bellalre.  O. 

A.  J.  SiiiTH,  Trav.  Passenger  Agent — Parkersburg.  W,  Va. 
F.  P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Newark,  O. 


W.  W.  Picking,  General  Agent,  Pass.  Dept Chicago,  111. 

C.  G.  Lemmon,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Chicago,  III. 

R.  C.  Haase.  N-W.  Trav.  Pass.  Agent St.  Paul,  Minn. 

J.  C.  BuRCn,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Omaha.  Neb. 

Geo.  S.  Stuart,  Traveling  Pass.  Agent  ..San  Francisco,  Cal. 

G.  Leimbach.  Emigrant  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Galbraith.  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey,  General  Agent. 

Room  1,  Hoban  Building.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
W.  E.  Lowes,  Advertising  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  D.  Gildersleave,  Dlst.  Pass.  Agt.  B.  &  O.  S-W.  K.  R., 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 
J.  B.  Scott,  Jr.,  Dlst.  Pass.  Agt.  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R., 

Cincinnati,  0. 
R.  S.  Brown,  DIat.  Pass.  Agt.  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R., 

Louisville,  Ky. 
N.  .1.  Neer,  Dlst.  Pass.Agt.B.&O.S-W.R.R.,  Springfield,  111. 
J.  H.  Larrabee.  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R., 

Chillicothe,  O. 

G.  M.  Taylok,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.  B.  &  O.  S-W. R.  K., 

Vincennes,  Ind. 
A.  C.  Goodrich,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R.  R., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
S.  M.  Shattuc,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.  B.&  O.S-W.  R.R.,  Denver.CoI. 
J.  P.  RoGERM  AN,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.  B.&O.S-W.K.R.,DaIlas.Tex. 


C.  S.  Wight,  Manager  Freight  Traffic Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  W.  Galleher.  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

L.  R.  Brockenbeough.  Gen.  Freight  Agent.. .Pittsburg,  Pa. 
C.  V.  Lewis,  Gen.  Freight  Agent  In  charge  of  Freight 

Claims.  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  M.  Davis,  Ass't  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Andrew  S'i-evenson,  Ass't  Gen.  Frt.  Agt... Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Gen.  East. Frt.  Apt., 434  Broadway, NewYork. 

A.  P.  BiGELOW,  Gen.  West.  Frt.  Agt.,  710  Merchants 

Loan  and  Trust  Building.  Chicago,  111. 

J  as.  R.  Bell,  Division  Freight  Agent Cumberland,  Md. 

F.  Fowler.  Division  Freight  Agent Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

L.  K.  CiiALENoi;,  Division  Freight  Agt...Parkerslmrg,W.Va. 

H.  M.  Matthews,  Division  Freight  Agent Pittsburg,  Pa. 

O.  A.  CoNSTANs,  Divisiiin  Freight  Agent Columbus,  O. 

C.  T.  Wight,  Division  Freight  Agent Sandusky,  O. 

B.  F.  Kaup.  Division  Freight  Agent Tiffin,  O. 

Page  Cheery.  Gen.  Dairy  F'reight  Agent Chicago.  Ill, 

Ben  Wilson.  Gen.  Live  Stock  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

Richard  A.  Ebe,  Ass't  Gen. Live  Stock  Agt  .   .Pittsburg,  Pa. 

R.  B.  Ways,  Foreign  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  A.  Murray,  Geuerai  Coal  and  Coke  Agt. ..Baltimore.  Md. 

W.  L.  Andrews.  Coal  and  Coke  Agent. Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Daniel.  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Columbus.  O. 

E.  S.  Van  Sant.  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Chicago,  III. 

W.  W.  Wood.  Industrial  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 


H.  C.  Smith,  Freight  Tariff  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

C.  H.  Maynard,  Commercial  JFrelght  Agent..  .Boston.  Mass. 
E.  S.  King.  Com'l  Frt.  Agt..  Bourse  Bldg.. .Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  P.  White.  Commercial  Freight  Agent..  .Wilmington,  Del. 
H.  W.  Atkinson.  Commercial  Freight  Agent.Baltimore.  Md. 

B.  V.  Jackson,  Commercial  Frt.  Agent. ..Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  N.  Mitchell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent. ..Atlanta.  Ga. 
T.  J.  Walters,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  ..  .Pittsburg,  Pa. 
H.  H.  Marsh, Commercial  Freight  Agent..  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

C.  F.  Wood.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

W.  H.  Mairet,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Akron.  O. 

E.  N.  Kendall.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Toledo,  O. 

John  Hutchings,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Detroit.  Mich. 

C.  H.  Harkins,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Chicago,  111. 

C.  H.  Ross,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Thos.  Miles,  Commercial  Frt.  Agent — Minneapolis.  Minn. 

H.  C.  PrcuLELL,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Omaha,  Neb. 

M.  J.  Allen.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Denver,  Col. 

J.  J.  CoLLisTER,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

G.  M.  Freer.  Commercial  Frt.  Agent Huntington.  W.  Va. 

J.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey.  General  Agent, 

Room  1.  Hobart  Building.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Alex.  Hollander  &  Co..  Import  Agents New  York. 

T.  H.  Noonan,  Gcu.  Manager  Continental  Line  and 

Central  Slates  Despatch,  Cincinnati,  O. 


MILEAGE. 

NE'W  YORK  DIVISION    6.30 

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 129.42 

MAIN  LINE  AND   BRANCHES 949  98 

PITTSBURG  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES     403.08 

OHIO  RIVER  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES  323.00 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER 

MIDDLE  AND  NORTHWESTERN  DIVISIONS 790.19 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  

TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM  S 


Cntnniai  aommittcc. 

The     T  W  E  NT  Y  -  E  1  O  B  T  H     T  H  I  E  N  N  I  a  L     Co  N  C  l,  a  V  E  MAHRV   AlLEN    lee     Ddr.ar,  Coio 

GEODGE  J    OUNeAUGH.  PuiDlo.  Co'i 

WILI.    BR     DKLD    IN     LOPIBVILLE.    KT    .    irOTST    CI.    lOOl  jq„^    „      MAXWELL     L«»d..llS.  CoIO 

JAMES   H     PEaBODV.  C*non  C«T,  Col< 
WILLIAM    0     TODD    Dsn.of,  Colo 


rc"V..:E\\'E.^=rr.';.;r''  ^^^,~€^^.  sppt.  i^th,  leoi. 


Mr.    s.   M.   oliattuc, 

T.r.A.,  n.ft  o.s.v.'.R.n. , 

Denver,  Colorado. 
My  near  Plr:- 

In  (-plT^lf  of  the  Triennial  Committef  of  the  Colorado  Knights 
'I'eir.plar,  permit  me  to  express  our  high  appreciation  for  the  complete 
and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  all  the  details  of  the  PilgriiTiage  to 
Louisville  vere  carried  out  by  yourself  and  other  officers  of  the 
Baltimore  h   Ohio  Southwestern  K.  n.  Co.,  who  had  the  matter  ir  charge 
from  St.  I.ouis  to  Louisville;  also,  to  add  a  word  of  thanks  for  the 
per.';on!;l  coiirtesios  and  attention  received  by  all  of  our  Knights  and 
Ladles,  from  all  officers  and  employees  of  your  Company  with  •^hom  we 
cane  in  contact . 

Respectfully  sutii^itted  for  the  Committee, 

Chalrras-n 


SPEND    THANKSGIVING 


AT     ONE     OF     THE     MANY 


Hunting  and   Fishing   Resorts 

on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 


This  Number  Contains  Complete  List   of    Locations  and 
.    .    .    the   Kind  of   Game  and    Fish  to  be   Found    .    .    . 
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JMost  Convenient  entrance  to 

Greater  J^cw  ^orh 


Gjnnects  under  Same  Roof  with  all  Elevated  Trains,  Broadway,  Columbus  and  Lexington  Avenue 
Cable  Lines,  East  and  West  Side  Belt  Lines,  and  all  Ferries  to  Brooklyn. 


Mid  =Winter 
Excursions 


TO 


WASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE 

January    16th     =     February    20th 

1902 

TICKE,TS    ON    SALE    AT 

VBIRY    LOW    RATES 

FROM 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  BraddocK,  Pa.  Mt.  Pleasant,   Pa. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Connellsville.Pa.  Moundsville,  =  =  = 

ParKersburg.W.  Va.  Dunbar,  Pa.  W.  Va. 

Bellaire,  O.  Fairchance,  Pa.  Uniontown,  Pa. 

BenwoodJct.,W.Va.  Johnstown,  Pa.  Washington,  Pa. 


Va 
IV 


lid  for     1  £\      Y\    A   "\r  C    Including 
EVeturn     IVf      U  j\.   X    O    Date  of  Salt 


Tickets    also    on     Sale    on    above    Dates     from 
ALL    POINTS    ON    THE 

BALTIMORE.    6    OHIO    RAILROAD 

East    of    the    Ohio    R.iver   and 
West  of  Washington  Junction 

TO 


^WASHINGTON^ 

AT    VE.RY    LOW    RATES 

Valid    for    Return,    10    Days    Including    Date    of    Sale 


CONGRESS    IN    SESSION 


Royal  Blue  Line 


PERSONALLY 
CONDUCTED 


TOURS 


ALL  EXPENSES  INCLUDED  FROM 


Boston,   New  York  and    Philadelphia 


WASHINGTON 


LEAVING 

BOSTON 

January 

17,  1902 

April      . 

11. 

1802 

February    . 

28.  1902 

•April    . 

25. 

1902 

March    .      . 

14.  1902 

'May      . 

9, 

1902 

March    . 

28.  1902 

'October     . 

23. 

1902 

$25         $18         $15 

Boston  New  York         Philadelphia 


COVERS  EVERY  EXPENSE-  EACH  TOUR  OCCUPYING 
ONE  WEEK-  TICKETS  PERMIT  OF  LONGER  STAY  IN 
WASHINGTON,  AND  ALLOW  STOP-OVER  IN  NEW  YORK 
RETURNING 

*0n  account  of  the  usual  advance  in  rates  by  the  Fall 
River  Line  on  May  ist,  price  of  tickets  from  Boston  for  the 
tour  of  April  asth,  will  be  $26,  and  for  the  tours  of  May  jlli 
and  October  23d.  will  be  £27. 


Royal  Blue  Line 


PERSONALLY 
CONDUCTED 


TOURS 


ALL  EXPENSES  INCLUDED  FROM 

New  York  and  Philadelphia 

TO 

Washington 

R^ichmond 

The   James   River 

Old  Point  Comfort 


ON    SATURDAYS 

Januai-y 

18.    1902 

April 

.      12. 

1902 

March    . 

1.    1902 

April 

26. 

1902 

March    . 

15.    1902 

May 

10. 

1902 

March    . 

.      29.   1902 

LEAVE     BOSTON     ON     FRIDAYS     PRECEDING 

Details   to    be    Announced 


Royal  Blue  Line 


POPULAR... 
THREE    DAYo 


TOURS 


FROM 


NEW  YORK    and    PHILADELPHIA 

AND     INTERMEDIATE     POINTS     TO 

Washington 

PERSONALLY     CONDUCTED 
ALL    EXPENSES    INCLUDED 

$12     From    NCW    YORK 
$9    From    PHILADELPHIA 

December  .  26,  1901  March  .  .  34,   1902 

January  .  16,  1902  April  .  .  10.   1902 

February  .  20.  1902  April  .  .  24.   1902 

March      .  .  13.  1902  May  .  .  8,   1902 


COVERS  EVERY  EXPENSE: INCLUDING  TRANSPORTA- 
TION FOR  THE  ROUND  TRIP,  MEALS  EN  ROUTE. 
TRANSFERS  AND  TWO  DAYS'  BOARD  AT  FIRST-CLASS 
HOTELS  IN  WASHINGTON  TICKETS  ARE  GOOD  FOR 
RETURN  ON  ANY  TRAIN  WITHIN  TEN  DAYS  FROM 
DATE.  AND  PERMIT  STOPOVERS  AT  BALTIMORE 
AND  PHILADELPHIA.       .  


Royal  Blue  Line 


PERSONA 
CONDUCT 


.D^  TOURS 


ALL     EXPENSES     INCLUDED    TO     THE 

Battlefield  of  Gettysburg 
and  Washington 


FROM     BOSTON     MONDAY,     MAY    26,    AND 

FRIDAY.    SEPTEMBER    12,    'l  902 

FROM       NEW     YORK      AND       PHILADELPHIA 

TUESDAY,    MAY    27,    AND    SATURDAY, 

SEPTEMBER     13,    1902 

$32     From    BOSTON    .    .    . 

EXCEPT    SUPPER     ON     FALL     RIVER     STEAMER 

$22     From    NEWYORK    . 
$  1  9     From     PHILADE.LPHIA 


COVERS  EVERY  EXPENSE;  INCLUDING  TRANSPORT/:- 
TION  FOR  THE  ROUND  TRIP.  MEALS  EN  ROUTE, 
HOTEL   ACCOMMCDATIONS.     CARRIAGE    DRIVES.     ETC. 


For  tickets  aucl  booklet  containing  full  informaiion  call  at  Royal  Blue  Line  Ticket  Agencies.  No.  211  Wash- 
ing^tou  Street,  Boston,  Mass. :  434  and  1300  Broadway.  New  York  City,  and  834  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 


Chicago 

pittsbirg 

Washington 


Direct 


between 


Chicago 


and 


Washington 


The  LVIIth  Congress 
convenes  December  2d. 

Cbc  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
is  the  Only  Line  running  solid 
trains  from  Chicago  and 
Pittsburg  to  CClashington, 

and  is  the  natural  highway  from  the 
great  Northwest. 

The  equipment  is  unsurpassed,  the  time 
the  best. 

Sleeping  Cars  are  Pullman's  best,  and 
the  Dining  Car  Service  operated  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
is  especially  recommended. 


Pittsburg 


and 


Washington 


Book  of  the  Royal  Blue. 
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ST.  LOUIS. 


ST.  LOUIS  was  founded  February  15, 
1764,  by   M.  Pierre   Laclede   Liguest, 

who,  having  obtained  a  charter  from 
M.  D'Abbadie,  (jovernor  of  the  Province  of 
Louisiana,  for  the  privilege  of  exclusive 
trade  with  the  savages  of  the  Missouri  as 
far  north  as  the  St.  Peters  River,  started 
from  New  Orleans  in  the  summer  of  1768 
with  a  large  company  of  mechanics,  traders, 
hunters  and  agriculturists,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  trading  post  and  colony 
somewhere  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  near  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri. 

.\rriving  at  St.  (lenevieve  after  a  long, 
fatiguing  trip,  in  the  rough,  heavy  flat- 
boats  of  that  period,  they  found  that  post 
could  not  att'ord  sufficient  shelter  or  accom- 
modation, so  they  continued  up  the  river  to 
Fort  de  Chartres,  on  the  Illinois  side,  where 
they  found  active  preparations  being  made 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  place  and  delivery 
to  the  English,  to  whom  had  been  ceded, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  all 
of  the  French  territory  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  with  the  exception  of  New 
Orleans. 

After  storing  his  goods,  M.  Pierre  La- 
clede Liguest  started  with  a  few  attendants 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  between 
which  and  Fort  de  Chartres  he  expected  to 
find  some  suitable  spot  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  for  the  location  of  his  set- 
tlement in  the  early  spring,  this  being  then 
December. 

Having  selected  the  location,  he  re- 
turned to  Fort  de  Chartres  and  told  the 
Commandant  there,  M.  de  Xeyon,  and  his 
officers,  that  he  had  found  a  location  where 
he  intended  establishing  a  settlement, 
"which  in  the  future  would  become  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  in  America." 

He  and  his  company  occupied  themselves 
during  the  winter  at  Fort  de  Chartres  in 


making  preparations,  and  early  in  February, 
the  river  being  free  from  ice,  about  thirty 
men,  mostly  mechanics,  were  selected  from 
the  party,  and,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Auguste  Choteau  (M.  Laclede  Liguest's 
stepson)  they  started  out  for  the  location 
selected,  and,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1764,  disembarked  at  their  destina- 
tion and  took  possession  of  the  soil  on 
which  they  were  to  erect  their  colony — the 
site  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

Although  this  land  was  claimed  by  the 
Illinois  Indians,  they  tacitly  assented  to  its 
occupancy,  and  there  is  no  record  of  their 
ever  having  asked  for  any  remuneration. 

In  comparatively  few  days  the  sheds 
and  cabins  were  finished,  and  early  in  March, 
M.  Pierre  Laclede  Liguest  having  arrived, 
the  plan  of  the  village  was  laid  out  and  he 
selected  the  site  for  his  own  house.  He 
named  the  place  "St.  Louis,"  in  honor  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  King  of  France,  little 
knowing  that  nearly  two  years  before,  the 
entire  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  had  been,  by  secret  treaty,  ceded  to 
Spain,  and  ratified  a  year  later  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris. 

The  new  colony  flourished  from  the 
start.  The  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia,  Ka- 
hokia  and  other  villages  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, on  account  of  their  antipathy  to 
English  rule,  left  their  homes  and  settled 
in  St.  Louis,  adding  greatly  to  its  resources, 
and  the  trade  in  peltry,  which  had  hereto- 
fore been  carried  on  at  those  places,  was 
by  degrees  transferred  to  the  new  trading 
post,  and  in  a  little  more  than  a  year  from 
its  establishment  it  became  evident  that 
St.  Louis  would  be  a  town  of  importance 
and  the  leading  business  point  in  upper 
Louisiana.  There  were  no  statutes,  law- 
makers or  prisons ;  the  few  leading  in- 
habitants, looked  upon  as  patriarchs  by  the 


.ST.  LOUIS. 


rest,  settled  all  differences,  and  their  opin- 
ions had  the  force  of  judicial  decisions. 

In  April,  1764,  M.  D'Abbadie,  Command- 
ant-General of  the  Province  of  Louisiana, 
received  orders  from  France  to  proclaim 
to  the  people  the  surrender  of  all  the  French 
possessions  west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  Spain, 
and  in  a  few  months  this  intelligence 
reached  the  new  colony  at  St.  Louis,  greatly 
arousing  the  ire  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
avowed  that  the  subjects  of  Prance  resid- 
ing in  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi 
would  never  consent  to  be  governed  by  the 
laws  of  Spain. 

Spain,  however,  adopted  a  conciliatory 
policy  before  attempting  to  exercise  her 
authority,  and  not  until  August  11,  1768, 
did  a  Spanish  representative  reach  St.  Louis, 
and  he,  seeing  the  temper  of  the  people, 
did  not  attempt  to  exercise  the  powers  with 
which  he  was  invested;  and  in  the  summer 
of  1769,  with  the  few  troops  under  his 
command,  left  St.  Louis,  greatly  to  the 
relief  of  the  inhabitants. 

Spanish  authority  was  not  long  removed, 
however,  and  early  in  1770,  Don  Pedro 
Piernas,  Spanish  Lieutenant-Governor,  ar- 
rived at  St.  Louis  and  received  possession 
of  upper  Louisiana  from  M.  St.  Ange  de 
Bellerive,  the  French  Commandant  of  St. 
Louis.  The  people,  seeing  that  New  Orleans 
had  submitted,  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
yield  peacefully,  but  it  was  with  universal 
sorrow  that  they  saw  the  French  flag  sup- 
planted by  that  of  Spain. 

The  policy  of  Piernas  was  well  suited 
to  the  colony.  He  made  but  little  change 
in  the  existing  government,  and  such  new 
regulations  as  he  introduced  were  so  bene- 
ficial that,  after  a  few  months,  the 
inhabitants  ceased  to  regret  the  change  of 
government.  He  made  the  former  French 
Commandant  a  Captain  of  Infantry  in  the 
service  of  Spain,  and  continued  on  most 
friendly  relations  with  him. 

He  was  succeeded  in  177n  by  Francisco 
Cruzat,  who  continued  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor  and  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  people.  He  was  succeeded  in  1778  by 
Don  Fernando  de  Leyba,  who  died  in  1780, 
and  the  functions  of  his  office  were  exer- 
cised by  his  Lieutenant,  Sylvio  Francisco 
Cartabona,  until  the  arrival  of  Francisco 
Cruzat,  who  had  been  reappointed. 

In  1788,  Manuel  Perez  succeeded  Cruzat, 
and  he  was,  in  turn,  succeeded  by  Zenon 
Trudeau  in  1793,  who  did  much  to  encour- 
age immigration  and  more  frequent  com- 


munication with  New  Orleans,  and,  as  a 
result,  St.  Louis  became  the  abode  of  many 
prosperous  merchants.  By  holding  out  ex- 
traordinary inducements  in  the  way  of  land 
grants,  etc.,  he  induced  many  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  cross  the  Mississippi 
and  take  up  their  residence  on  Spanish  soil. 

He  was  .succeeded  in  1798  by  Chas. 
Dehault  Delassus  de  Delusiere,  by  birth  a 
Frenchman,  but  who  had  been  long  in  the 
service  of  Spain.  During  his  administra- 
tion the  territory  was  ceded  to  France  by 
the  secret  treaty  of  Ildefonso,  in  1801,  and 
later,  in  1803,  sold  by  France  to  the  United 
States,  and  on  March  9, 1804,  he  transferred 
the  Province  of  Upper  Louisiana,  of  which 
St.  Louis  was  the  capital,  to  Major  Amos 
Stoddard,  an -officer  in  the  American  Army, 
who  had  been  appointed  Commissioner  of 
the  French  Government  for  the  occasion, 
and  who,  the  following  day,  as  French  Com- 
missioner, went  through  the  formality  of 
delivering  the  possessions  to  himself  as  the 
representative  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana, 
with  all  the  power  of  a  Spanish  Commandant. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  United 
States  Government,  immigration  poured  in 
rapidly  and  enterprising  traders  from  east- 
ern cities  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession  in  establishing  successful  busi- 
ness enterprises. 

A  ferry  was  established  across  the 
Mississippi  River,  which  became  very  profit- 
able, there  being  a  continual  line  of  immi- 
gration wagons  crossing  from  the  east  to 
the  west. 

A  postoffice  was  established,  and  in 
.July,  1808,  a  newspaper  was  started — the 
first  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri 
Gazette,  afterward  the  Missouri  RejmMicau, 
now  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 

In  1809  St.  Louis  was  incorporated  as 
a  town,  with  a  population  of  1,000. 

The  war  of  1812,  beyond  exciting  some 
disaffection  among  the  Indians,  was  but 
little  regarded,  St.  Louis  being  too  far  re- 
moved from  the  seaports  to  be  affected. 

In  1817  the  first  steamboat,  the  General 
Pike,  arrived. 

In  1821  the  first  directory  was  pub- 
lished, showing  a  population  of  5,000,  and 
taxable  property  of  .$940,926. 

On  December  9,  1822,  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  Missouri  authorizing 
St.  Louis  to  incorporate  as  a  city. 

In  1840  the  population  had  increased  to 
16,469. 
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On  December  20,  1847,  the  first  line  of 
telegraph  to  the  East  was  established;  and 
on  December  28,  of  the  same  year,  a  meet- 
ing was  held  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 
the  Legislature  to  authorize  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  to  subscribe  for  $500,000  stock 
in  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  Railroad  (now 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio).  The  petition  was 
granted,  the  subscription  made,  and  in  1857 
the  road  was  completed  to  Cincinnati.  It 
being  the  first  railroad  connecting  St.  Louis 
with  the  East,  the  event  was  celebrated  on 
June  5,  of  that  year,  by  a  great  civic  and 
military  parade,  and  was  attended  by  the 
members  of  the  City  Councils  of  Baltimore 
and  Cincinnati,  and  municipal  officers  of 
Marietta,  Chillicothe  and  other  cities  along 
the  line. 

The  city  continued  to  increase  rapidly 
in  population  and  commercial  importance; 
other  railroads  were  built  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  the  river  trade  reached  such  pro- 
portions that,  frequently,  steamboats  were 
lined  up,  three  and  four  deep,  along  the 
river  front,  receiving  and  discharging 
freight.  The  census  of  1860  showed  a 
population  of  160,773,  and  taxable  property 
assessed  at  $57,537,514. 

As  the  chief  city  of  a  slave  state  and 
many  of  its  inhabitants  being  of  Southern 
origin,  the  position  of  St.  Louis  was  a  try- 
ing one  during  the  Civil  War.  The  people 
generally  viewed  with  apprehension  and 
disapproval  the  policy  of  secession,  but 
naturally  had  warm  sympathy  with  the 
people  of  the  South,  both  on  account  of 
their  commercial  and  social  relations,  as 
well  as  ties  of  kindred.  The  Union  senti- 
ment largely  predominated,  but  there  was 
a  strong  opposition  to  war  and  coercion, 
the  belief  being  general  that  some  method 
of  amicable  settlement  could  be  devised. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1861,  an  order 
was  issued  from  the  War  Department  at 
Washington,  authorizing  Captain  Lyon,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  to  enlist  ten  thousand  men;  and  on 
August  30th,  General  Fremont,  by  procla- 
mation, declared  martial  law  throughout 
the  State  of  Missouri,  making,  however,  no 
provision  for  officers  and  men  to  enforce  it, 
except  in  St.  Louis;  and  from  that  time 
until  .July  23,  1863,  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  substantially  closed.  Trade 
with  the  outside  world  was  crippled,  the 
State  was  traversed  by  bands  of  guerrillas 
on  one  side  and  undisciplined  soldiers  on  the 


other,  each  taking  the  lives  and  property 
of  noncombatants  on  mere  suspicion  that 
they  were  disloyal  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  conditions  prevailed  generally  that  only 
those  living  in  the  border  states  can  com- 
prehend or  believe. 

St.  Louis  recovered  rapidly  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  and  the  census  of 
1870  showed  a  population  of  310,864;  in 
1880,  of  350,518;  in  1890,  of  450,770,  and 
in  1900,  a  population  of  575,278,  with  an 
assessed  valuation  of  $374,508,490,  and 
a  total  indebtedness  of  only  $19,503,384.61. 

Referring  to  it  in  his  recent  great  novel, 
"The  Crisis,"  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  says: 

"When  Charles  Stuart  walked  out  of  a 
window  in  Whitehall  Palace  to  die;  when 
the  Stern  and  the  Gay  slew  each  other  at 
Naseby  and  Marston  Moor,  two  currents 
flowed  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  New  World. 
Then  the  Stern  men  found  the  stern  climate, 
and  the  Gay  found  the  smiling  climate. 

"After  many  years  the  streams  began 
to  move  again — westward,  ever  westward. 
Over  the  ever-blue  mountains  from  the 
wonderland  of  Virginia  into  the  greater 
wonderland  of  Kentucky:  and  through  the 
marvels  of  the  Inland  Seas,  and  by  white 
conestogas  threading  flat  forests  and  float- 
ing over  wide  prairies,  until  the  two  tides 
met  in  a  maelstrom  as  fierce  as  any  in  the 
great  tawny  torrent  of  the  strange  Father 
of  Waters.  A  city  founded  by  Pierre  Lac- 
lede, a  certain  adventurous  subject  of  Louis 
who  dealt  in  furs,  and  who  knew  not  Marly 
or  ^'ersailles,  was  to  be  the  place  of  the 
mingling  of  the  tides.  After  cycles  of 
separation,  Puritan  and  Cavalier  united  on 
this  clay-bank  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
and  swept  westward  together.  Like  the 
struggle  of  the  two  great  rivers  when  they 
meet,  the  waters  for  awhile  were  dangerous." 
On  this  "clay-bank,"  through  the  "strug- 
gle" and  the  "dangerous  waters,"  the 
descendants  of  the  Stern  men  and  the  (Jay, 
mingling  together,  emulating  the  virtues 
and  correcting  the  faults,  each  of  the  other, 
contributed  their  full  share  toward  the 
upbuilding  of  the  greatest  city  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  known  the  world  over  for  the 
broad  commercial  methods,  financial  solidity, 
and  the  boundless  hospitality  of  its  people; 
the  city  selected  by  all  the  trans-Missis- 
sippi states  and  territories  as  the  one  in 
which  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  shall  be  celebrated,  by 
a  World's  Fair,  in  1903. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  INTERSTATE  AND  WEST  INDIAN  EXPOSITION. 


Charleston,  S.  C,  December  I,  »901,  to  June  1,  1902. 


TH  E  South  Carolina  Interstate  and  West 
Indian  Exposition  opens  at  tlie  city  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  on  December  1,  1901, 
to  continue  until  June  1,  1!>02.  Its  purpose 
is  to  show  the  marvelous  development  of 
the  South  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. 

South  Carolina  leads  the  Southern  States 
in  cotton  manufactures,  and  is  second  only 
to  Massachusetts  in  the  entire  Union. 

The  Exposition,  however,  is  not  intended 
for  South  Carolina  alone,  but  for  the  entire 
South  as  well,  with  a  good  representation 
from  the  Northern  States. 

A  feature  of  the  Exposition  is  to  show 
the  resources  and  industries  of  our  new 


hibits  from  the  new  possessions  will  com- 
mand the  most  general  and  vital  interest, 
not  only  from  curiosity,  but  from  a  business 
sense  with  special  attention  to  all  that 
points  to  the  further  expansion  of  American 
trade  and  to  new  markets  for  American 
manufactures. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  Exposition  is  a 
tract  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  land  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ashley 
River,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
business  center  of  the  city,  and  within  the 
city  limits.  The  slightly  rolling  country 
lends  itself  readily  to  the  varied  and  artistic 
effects,  and  the  magnificent  live-oaks,  with 
their   shadowy   and   graceful    pendants  of 
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possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  Philippines, 
Mexico  and  South  and  Central  American 
Republics. 

Liberal  space  will  be  given  to  exhibits 
of  agricultural  products  peculiar  to  the 
Southern  States,  such  as  tea,  hemp  and 
tobacco  ;  also  to  home  exhibits  of  non-agri- 
cultural products,  such  as  phosphates.  One 
of  the  main  features  is  the  Textile  Building, 
in  which  an  object  lesson  will  be  given  of 
the  wonderful  development  of  the  cotton 
manufactures.  There  will  be  extensive 
exhibits  of  forestry,  fish,  fisheries  and  live 
stock.  "Good  roads"  and  "Education"  are 
to  be  features  of  exhibit  also,  and  the  ex- 


Spanish  moss,  constitute  a  feature  which  no 
money  could  supply. 

Undoubtedly  Charleston  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  old  Southern  cities, 
containing  as  it  does  so  many  quaint,  pic- 
turesque bits  of  architectural  design  of 
strictly  colonial  type.  It  is  proposed  to 
emphasize  this  fact  by  carrying  out  this 
feature  in  the  Exposition  buildings. 

Charleston  belongs  to  the  best  type  of 
the  old  colonial  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Settled  in  IGTO,  it  was  moved  to  its  present 
site  in  1672,  and  lies  on  the  narrow  neck  of 
land  between  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers, 
very  much  as  New  York  lies  between  the 
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East  and  North  Rivers.  It  contains  some 
fine  specimens  of  old  colonial  architecture 
and  is  a  city  of  sunshine  and  roses,  being 
famous  for  its  bright  and  genial  winter 
climate  and  for  its  rose  gardens.  It  is  a 
city  of  safe,  conservative  business  methods; 
its  prosperity  is  real  and  substantial,  but 
its  inhabitants,  while  eminently  social,  and 
hospitable  in  temperament,  are  not  given 
to  display.  Some  of  its  institutions  and 
customs  are  survivals  from  an  old-world 
past,  and  full  of  interest  and  charm  to  the 
lover  of  the  olden  time. 

On  the  Ashley  and  the  Cooper  are  the 
old  baronial  estates  of  the  wealthy  rice 
planters  and  slave  owners  who  once  con- 
stituted the  aristocratic  class  of  South 
Carolina. 

Many  of  these  fertile  old  plantations  have 
been  abandoned  because  of  the  new  condi- 
tions, but  many  are  still  occupied  by  fami- 
lies that  have  owned  them  for  two  centuries, 
and  within  these  homes,  if  one  can  gain  ad- 
mission there,  may  be  seen  some  wonderful 


antique  furniture,  old  portraits  and  minia- 
tures and  other  relics  of  colonial  days  as 
would  delight  the  heart  of  the  collector. 

The  harbor  of  Charleston  is  one  of  the 
most  spacious  and  beautiful  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  With  thirty  feet  of  water  on  the 
bar,  and  an  open  port  all  the  year  round, 
and  with  its  nearness  to  our  new  market  in 
the  West  Indies,  Charleston  is  destined  to 
hold  a  commanding  position  among  Atlantic 
commercial  ports  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

St.  Michael's  Church  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  interesting  churches  in  Charles- 
ton. It  attracts  the  attention  of  every 
visitor  by  the  graceful  lines  of  its  steeple 
and  by  the  sweet  chiming  of  its  bells.  The 
romantic  incidents  connected  with  these 
chimes  add  much  to  the  attractions  of  the 
old  church  itself.  St.  Michael's  was  opened 
for  service  in  1761.  Battered  by  shot  and 
shell  during  two  wars,  shattered  by  the 
terrible  earthquake  of  1886,  it  still  remains 
the  pride  of  the  modern  Charlestonian,  as  it 
has  been  that  of  generations  passed  away. 
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POPPYLAND. 

HE  first  train  leaves  at  six  p.  M., 

For  the  land  where  the  poppy  blows; 

The  mother  dear  is  the  engineer, 

And  the  passenger  laughs  and  crows. 


"The  palace  car  is  the  mother's  arms; 

The  whistle,  a  low  sweet  strain; 
The  passenger  winks  and  nods  and  blinks, 
And  goes  to  sleep  on  the  train. 

"  The  next  train  leaves  at  eight  p.  m., 
For  Poppy  land  afar; 
A  summons  clear  falls  on  the  ear — 
'All  aboard  for  the  sleeping  carl' 

"But  what  is  the  fare  to  Poppyland? 

(I  hope  it  is  not  too  dear.) 
The  fare  is  this — a  hug  and  a  kiss. 
And  it 's  paid  to  the  engineer. 

"  So  I  ask  of  Him  who  children  took 

On  His  knee  in  kindness  great — 
Take  charge,  I  pray,  of  the  trains  each  day, 
That  leave  at  six  and  eight. 

"  Take  charge  of  the  passengers  thus  I  pray. 
For  to  me  they  are  very  dear; 
And  special  ward,  0  Gracious  Lord, 
O'er  the  gentle  engineer." 


FLAGGING    THE    GENERAL    MANAGER'S    SPECIAL. 


BY   JNO.   J.   SKINNER. 


ON  E  of  the  many  amusing  incidents  that 
came    to    the   notice    of    the    train 
dispatcher   was   that    of    the   farmer 
agent  who  covered  himself  with  glory  by 
flagging  the  general  manager's  special. 

The  road  had  been  completed  but  a 
short  time  before,  running  through  a  new 
country  ;  some  of  the  agents  were  decidedly 
raw  at  the  business,  and  it  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  experienced  men  to  go  to  the 
small  station.     Hence  the  raw  men. 

The  hero  of  this  sketch  was  hardly  "bri- 
dlewise,"  and  he  made  his  brags  that  he 
had  never  stepped  aboard  a  car  in  his  life 
until  he  went  to  work  for  the  road,  but  had 
spent  his  whole  life  on  the  farm  through 
which  the  road  now  ran.  One  of  the  stipu- 
lations when  the  right  of  way  was  granted 
through  his  land  was  that  he  was  to  be  the 
station  agent.  With  this  introduction  to 
the  agent,  you  understand  why  he  knew  so 
little  about  the  general  manager  or  his 
special. 

One  day  orders  came  from  the  division 
superintendent  that  the  special  would  go 
over  the  Chicago  Division  that  afternoon, 
and  to  make  it  a  fast  schedule.  It  was 
accordingly  made  out,  the  best  crew  and 
engine  selected,  and  arrangements  complet- 
ed to  give  it  a  good  run.  The  station  was 
named  Heywood  in  honor  of  the  agent,  and 
of  this  fact  he  was  justly  proud.  It  was 
some  five  miles  west  of  the  division  point 
where  I  was  located.  In  lieu  of  a  depot, 
the  company  business  was  conducted  in  a 
small  store  that  stood  conveniently  near  the 
track.  Occasionally  a  car  of  logs  was 
shipped  out  of  this  station,  and  to  load 
these  cars  a  horse  and  block-and-tackle 
were  used,  which  necessitated  stretching  a 
rope  across  the  main  track.  There  was  no 
telegraph  office  at  this  point;  and  knowing 
that  logs  were  being  loaded  there  on  this 
particular  day,  and  fearing  lest  the  special 
might  find  the  main  track  blocked,  I  sent 
the  sectionmen  to  notify  Heywood  about 
the  special  and  to  have  everything  clear  by 
ten  o'clock,  the  time  it  was  due.  The  spe- 
cial pulled  out  right  on  the  minute,  and 
only  intended  making  one  stop  (for  water) 
before  reaching  Chicago.     It  was  fifteen 


miles  to  the  first  telegraph  station,  and  as 
the  special  did  not  show  up  there  on  time, 
I  began  to  worry  a  little;  and  as  the  min- 
utes passed  and  it  still  did  not  show  up,  I 
worried  some  more.  I  knew  there  were  no 
trains  in  the  way,  but  I  could  not  help  fidget 
a  little  (every  dispatcher  knows  how  that  is 
when  he  wants  to  give  the  general  manager 
a  good  run).  At  last  it  passed  "WE"  twelve 
minutes  late.  Here  I  expected  a  message 
from  the  conductor,  but  he  did  not  throw 
off  any;  and  my  only  hope  of  finding  out  the 
cause  of  their  delay  was  to  v;ait  until  they 
arrived  at  "LV,"  where  I  knew  they  would 
stop  for  water.  To  this  station  I  sent  the 
conductor  a  message,  but  the  only  answer 
I  received  was  "We  were  flagged  at  Hey- 
wood." Who  in  the  world  had  flagged 
them,  and  what  for?  Here,  indeed,  was  a 
poser;  and  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
conductor  should  be  reprimanded  for  not 
making  a  full  report  of  the  delay. 

When  the  sectionmen  returned  in  the 
evening  they  told  me  the  following  story; 

"After  telling  Heywood  all  about  the 
special,  and  what  officials  were  on  board,  he 
said:  'So  the  general  manager  and  all  the 
big  guns  are  comin',  air  they?  Well,  boys' 
(turning  around  to  the  loafers  about  the 
store),  'as  I  never  saw  a  general  manager 
in  my  life,  I  won't  do  a  thing  but  just 
make  a  nice  bucket  of  lemonade,  and  we've 
got  a  box  of  good  cigars  here  in  the  store, 
and  I'll  flag  that  train  and  set  'em  up  just  for 
luck.  Now  you  fellers  hang  around  until 
she  comes,  and  then  watch  my  smoke.' 

"Heywood  hunted  up  some  old  hard- 
shell lemons,  and  from  these,  together  with 
some  brown  sugar,  he  proceeded  to  mix  up 
a  decoction  which  he  insisted  upon  calling 
lemonade.  The  cigars  were  the  kind  that 
smell  like  a  hot-box.  After  waiting  a 
few  moments  the  special  hove  in  sight. 
The  engineer  spied  Heywood  swinging  his 
old  hat  across  the  track,  and  not  knowing 
what  was  up,  he  brought  the  train  to  a  very 
sudden  stop,  and  in  an  instant  the  occupants 
were  trying  to  see  what  was  the  trouble. 
Before  they  could  utter  a  word,  Heywood, 
lemonade  and  cigars  boarded  the  train. 
He   was   smiling   like   a   candidate.      The 
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fellers 
I    jis' 
time, 
in  the 


astonished  officials  looked  at  him  and  then 
at  each  other  in  wonderment. 

"The  general  manager  was  the  first  to 
recover,  and  he  asked  Heywood  what  it  all 
meant.  'Well,'  said  Heywood,  'I  heard  you 
was  a-comin'  down  the  road,  so 
thought  I'd  show  you  a  good 
We  ain't  no  slouches,  if  we  do  live 
woods.  We  never  do  anything  by 
halves,  but  go  a  whole  hog  or  none;  and  I 
thought  this  would  be  a  good  show  to  get 
acquainted.  It's  my  treat,  boys;  so  dive  in 
and  help  yourselves  to  the  lemonade.' 

"With  this  closing  remark  he  proceeded 

to  pass  the  'treat'  around,  and  every  man 

in  the  car  took  a  sip  out  of  the  tin  cup,  and 

also    helped    himself  to  a  'feather-filler.' " 

After  shaking  hands  all  around,  he  was 


hustled  off  the  car,  and  the  special  pro- 
ceeded to  Chicago  without  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  any  more  agents. 

The  general  manager  said  afterward  his 
first  impulse  was  to  kill  him,  but  on  second 
thought  the  situation  seemed  so  ludicrous 
that  he  concluded  to  have  a  little  fun  out 
of  it,  even  if  they  were  delayed. 

This  little  station  has  grown  to  be  a 
town  of  three  or  four  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  Heywood,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
daughter,  still  holds  the  fort.  He  never 
tires  of  telling  how  he  first  met  the  officials. 
It  made  him  famous  the  whole  country 
'round,  and  he  is  "the  whole  thing"  in  the 
town;  and  why  shouldn't  he  be?  Don't  you 
know  that  "among  the  blind  the  one-eyed 
man  is  king?" 


THE   IRON    HORSE. 


BY   J.    E.    RANKIN. 


H 


ARK!  within,  a  thousand  hammers! 
Babel  noises,  Babel  clamors. 

Lathes,  alow-turning,  forges  flaming; 

They  the  iron-horse  are  framing. 
Now  he  stanils,  at  last  completed. 

Joints  and  muscles  aptly  furnished, 
Part  to  part  adjusted,  meted. 

And  his  helmet  brightly  burnished. 


From  the  silver  cloud  emerging. 
With  strong  pulse-beat  onward  urging. 

Like  some  stallion  stung  with  nettles, 

Down  to  work  again  he  settles. 
When  he  yawns,  look  at  his  vitals. 

Full  of  white-hot  glowing  cinders; 
Thus  he  takes  for  toil  requitals, 

Lehigh,  cracking  all  to  flinders. 


There  he  stands,  no  sense  or  notion. 
Void  of  speed  and  void  of  motion; 

There  he  stands,  with  muscles  rigid. 

Joints  rheumatic,  pulses  frigid. 
From  the  mines  of  Lehigh  feed  him. 

Give  him  water,  steam  will  wake  him; 
He  will  serve  you  where  you  need  him — 

Forth  to  draw  your  burdens  take  him. 

Raging,  rushing,  writhing,  rolling, 
Bridle  him,  hi^i  head  controlling. 

Hand  on  lever,  while  you're  able; 

Now  he  sallies  from  the  stable. 
Like  a  fiend,  with  shriek  infernal. 

As  to  lumbering  cars  you  bind  him; 
Quick  he  starts  on  trip  diurnal, 

Lugging  loaded  vans  behind  him. 

Speeds  he  forth  with  bolt  of  thunder. 
Dragging  passengers  anil  plunder. 

Breathing  flames,  and  sparks  emitting. 

Sneezing,  wheezing,  snorting,  spitting; 
Firing  up,  and  then  down-toning. 

Frisking,  fretting,  cutting  capers. 
Howling,  growding,  moaning,  groaning, 

Hid  at  last  in  smoke  and  vapors. 

With  what  passengers  he's  laden! 
Strapping  lad  and  blushing  maiden, 

'This  day's  bride  and  buxom  matron. 

Master,  servant,  tramp  and  patron. 
Through  snow-piles  or  summer  weather, 

Through  the  storm,  what  does  it  matter? 

How  they  laugh  and  ,ioke  and  chatter, 
Till  they're  landed  all  together. 


Now  he  pauses,  pants  and  shivers. 
Eats  up  mountains,  drinks  up  rivers; 

On  again,  his  pathway  wheeling. 

Rumbling,  tumbling,  swaying,  reeling. 
Tugging  tiresome  up  the  mountains, 

Down  the  valleys  like  wild,  tearing. 
Whirling  past  the  city-fountains. 

Starting  dogs  and  horses  scaring. 

Crowns  of  vapor  upward  curling. 

Dust  and  paper  wildly  whirling, 

Roaring,  boring  through  the  tunnel. 
Spurting  cinders  from  his  funnel. 

At  his  conquests,  laughing,  shouting. 

Like  a  school-boy  in  his  outing. 

Rolls  he  rumbling  to  the  station. 
Beating,  beating  all  creation! 

Heart  of  fire,  and  iron-sinewed. 

Tons  of  Lehigh  through  him  winnowed. 

From  his  task  he  stands  unbending. 

Cools  his  pulse,  his  labor  ending; 
There  unharnessed,  puffing,  dreaming. 

Though  no  perils  ever  daunt  him 
Back  upon  his  mem'ry  teeming. 

What  night-visions,  ah,  must  haunt  him. 

Yet,  tomorrow,  for  work  steady. 
Flashing  in  the  sun  he's  ready. 

Breath  of  flame  and  voice  of  thunder. 

Always,  always,  a  new  wonder; 
Like  a  fiend,  hot  sparks  emitting. 

Out  his  breath  asthmatic  blowing; 
Passengers  around  him  flitting. 

Burdens  right  and  left  bestowing. 


Was  the  man  that  him  invented. 
Half  a  fiend  or  half  demented? 

Did  he  guess  it,  did  he  mean  it? 

Had  he  in  a  vision  seen  it? 
All  the  world  he's  set  in  motion 
With  his  "tarnal"  Yankee  notion. 

On  that  day  which  him  releases, 

All  the  world  would  fall  to  pieces. 


ORIGIN    OF    MASON    AND    DIXON    LINE. 


BY   WILLIAM   GILBERT   IRWIN. 


OF  all  the  geographical  lines  which  have 
gone  down  in  history,  none  has  become 

more  famous  than  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
Line.  Originally  run  to  avert  a  clash  of 
arms  between  the  province  of  the  peaceful 
Quaker  and  that  of  the  liberty-loving  Bal- 
timoreans,  the  line  in  later  years  served  a 
like  purpose  in  calming  hostilities  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia;  and  when,  in  still 
later  years,  the  roar  of  Sumter's  guns  rolled 
northward  along  the  slopes  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  and  westward  across  the  prairies  and 
awakened  our  nation  from  its  peaceful 
dream  of  half  a  century  to  the  startling 
reality  of  armed  rebellion  and  civil  war,  the 
line  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  pivotal  line 
between  the  slave  and  the  free  states,  the 
celebrated  line  'twixt  North  and  South. 

The  history  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
Line  is  one  about  which  there  clings  an 
intense  and  absorbing  interest.  Connected 
with  it  are  many  significant  facts  of  histor- 
ical interest,  into  which  have  been  inter- 
woven much  of  myth  and  tradition,  of  error 
and  superstition.  The  boundary  troubles, 
which  first  existed  between  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland,  and  later  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Mrginia,  arose  from  misstate- 
ments in  the  original  charter  grants  of 
these  provinces.  Between  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  these  dissentions  began  as  early 
as  1681,  the  year  in  which  Penn's  colony  of 
Brotherly  Love  touched  the  shore  of  the 
future  Keystone  State,  and  continued  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  The  contro- 
versy involved  the  right  of  ownership  of  a 
considerable  tract  of  land  which  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  Line  later  gave  to  Pennsylvania. 
In  early  days  Delaware  was  included  in 
Penn's  colony,  but  when  in  1703  it  became 
a  separate  colony,  it  straightway  took  an 
active  part  in  the  boundary  disputes,  and 
new  complications  then  arose. 

Before  William  Penn  received  the  grant 
for  the  land  whereon  he  proposed  to  found 
his  colony  of  Brotherly  Love,  the  Duke  of 
York,  brother  of  King  James  and  owner  of 
the  region,  expressed  a  desire  to  reserve 
the  territory  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles 
north  of  New  Castle,  as  the  Dutch  and 
Swede  settlement  at  that  place  had  already 
been  brought  under  the  English  rule  and 


made  subject  to  the  laws  of  New  York;  but  at 
the  suggestion  of  Penn  to  Sir  John  Werden, 
agent  for  the  Duke  of  York,  the  southern 
line  of  Penn's  colony  was  fixed  at  twelve 
miles  north  of  New  Castle.  Before  the  time 
of  Penn's  arrival  the  Calverts  had  laid  claim 
to  the  land  on  the  Delaware  whereon  the 
Dutch  and  Swedes  had  settled,  and  Penn 
was  not  long  in  discovering  that  Lord  Balti- 
more's patent,  if  extended  to  the  fortieth 
parallel,  would  include  the  site  of  his  city 
of  Brotherly  Love  and  leave  his  province 
without  a  harbor.  In  order  to  straighten 
out  matters,  the  Duke  of  York  gave  to  Penn 
a  deed  for  New  Castle  and  the  plantation 
for  twelve  miles  around;  and  in  a  second 
instrument  he  conveyed  to  Penn  all  the  ter- 
ritory southward  to  Cape  Henlopen.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  Lord  Baltimore  protested 
vigorously  against  this  disposal  of  lands 
clearly  within  his  charter  lights,  and  these 
protests  reaching  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
had  now  succeeded  his  brother  on  the 
English  throne,  he,  wishing  to  settle  the 
dispute,  brought  the  matter  before  the 
King's  Council  in  1685,  reached  the  follow- 
ing agreement: 

"That  for  avoiding  farther  differences  the  tract 
of  land  lying  between  the  Bay  of  Delaware  and  the 
eastern  sea  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
on  the  other,  be  divided  into  equal  parts  by  a  line  from 
the  latitude  of  Cape  Henlopen  to  the  fortieth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania by  charter,  and  that  the  one-half  thereof  lying 
towards  the  Bay  of  Delaware  and  the  eastern  sea  be 
adjudged  to  belong  to  His  Majesty,  and  the  other  half 
to  Lord  Baltimore,  as  comprised  in  his  charter." 

These  are  the  words  of  this  first  eifort 
looking  to  the  settlement  of  this  dispute, 
and  to  this  day  this  curious  old  document 
can  be  seen  in  the  Royal  Historical  Museum 
in  London.  While  littleof  theland  mentioned 
in  this  agreement  is  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  line  thus 
drawn  has  ever  since  marked  the  eastern 
limits  of  Maryland,  and  this  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  that  boundary  paved  the  way  for 
future  compromises.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  17.32  that  the  real  preliminary  steps 
toward  fixing  the  boundary  between  the  two 
provinces  were  taken.  In  that  year  the 
sons  of  William  Pennand  CharlesCalvert,the 
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great-grandson  of  the  original  Lord  Balti- 
more, entered  into  the  following  agreement: 

"That  a  semi-circle  be  drawn  at  twelve  English 
miles  around  New  Castle,  agreeably  to  the  deed  of  the 
Duke  of  York  to  William  Penn  in  ]682;  that  an  east 
and  west  line  shall  be  drawn  beginning  at  Cape  Hen- 
lopen  and  running  westward  to  the  exact  middle  of 
the  peninsula  between  the  bays  of  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware, "and  the  end  of  the  line  of  intersection  in 
the  latitude  of  Cape  Henlopen;  a  line  shall  be  drawn 
northward  so  as  to  form  a  tangent  with  the  periphery 
of  the  serai-circle  at  New  Castle,  drawn  with  the  radius 
of  twelve  English  statute  miles,  whether  such  a  line 
shall  take  a  due  northerly  course  or  not:  that  after 
the  said  northerly  line  shall  touch  the  New  Castle  semi- 
circle it  shall  be  run  further  northward  until  it  shall 
reach  the  same  latitude  as  fifteen  English  miles  due 
south  of  the  most  southern  part  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia; that  from  the  northern  point  of  such  a  line  a 
due  westernly  line  shall  be  run,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent, across  the  Susquehanna  river  and  twenty-five 
miles  beyond  it,  and  to  the  western  limits  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, when  occasion  and  the  i/nprovements  of  the 
country  shall  require  it;  that  that  part  of  the  due  west 
line  not  actually  run,  though  imaginary,  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  true  boundary  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  *  *  *  aj,j  that  the  route  shall  be 
well  marked  by  the  trees  and  other  natural  objects, 
and  designated  by  stone  pillars,  sculptured  with  the 
arms  of  the  contracting  parties,  facing  their  respect- 
ive possessions." 

This  quaint  and  colored  old  document, 
which  was  really  the  meansof  bringing  about 
the  running  of  the  famous  Mason  and  Dixon 
Line,  can  also  be  seen  side  by  side  with  the 
document  previously  referred  to,  in  the 
Royal  Historical  Museum.  The  appointment 
of  commissioners  in  accordance  with  the 
above  agreement  soon  followed,  and  in  17:^)2, 
1739,  1750  and  17(jO  lines  for  the  New 
Castle  circle  were  run.  All  of  these  surveys, 
however,  were  unsatisfactory.  The  com- 
missioners were  mostly  incompetent,  and  in 
many  instances  extravagant.  It  is  recorded 
that  the  commissioners  of  1750  had  among 
their  items  of  expense  a  hogshead  of  port 
wine  and  eleven  gallons  of  rum.  It  must 
have  been  with  some  hesitancy  that  the 
Quaker  government  paid  its  share  of  the 
twenty-seven  pounds  twelve  shillings  and 
sixpence  expended  for  these  refreshments. 

The  dispute  was  again  referred  to  the 
British  government,  and  in  1750  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hardwick  handed  down  a  decision  by 
which  the  adjustment  of  all  the  boundary 
disputes  between  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land was  effected.  This  decision  was,  how- 
ever, nothing  more  than  an  approval  of  the 
agreement  previously  entered  into  by  the 
representatives  of  the  two  provinces.  Be- 
tween 1750  and  17H0  the  east  and  west  lines 
were  run,  the  twelve-mile  semicircle  was 
partly  completed  and  the  tangent  point  in 


periphery  was  established.  But  the  work  of 
the  surveyors  was  so  disappointingly  slow 
that  the  commissioners  of  the  two  provinces 
dismissed  them  and  the  result  was  that  a 
call  for  surveyors  was  sent  to  London,  and 
Mason  &  Dixon  were  finally  secured  to  finish 
the  lines.  Thus  it  was  that  the  names  of 
these  two  learned  English  astronomei-s  and 
mathematicians,  unknown  to  fame  in  Eng- 
land, the  scene  of  their  life's  work,  came  to 
be  perpetuated  by  their  work  here  in  the 
western  wilderness,  far  from  their  home 
and  native  land. 

The  agreement  whereby  these  two  Lon- 
don surveyors  undertook  to  finish  the  "Tri- 
angle," and  make  the  other  surveys  pro- 
vided for  in  the  agreement  of  1732,  stated 
that  they  were  "to  mark,  run  out,  settle, 
fix  and  determine  all  such  parts  of  the  cir- 
cle, marks,  lines  and  boundaries  as  were 
mentioned  in  the  several  articles  or  com- 
missions and  are  not  completed."  Their 
compensation,  in  addition  to  their  board  and 
support,  was  fixed  at  10s  (id  per  day  while 
coming  from  and  returning  to  London  and 
a  guinea  per  day  while  in  the  colonies.  They 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  November  15th, 
1763,  and  began  the  work  at  once.  Soon 
they  had  an  observatory  erected  at  the 
southern  point  of  Philadelphia,  which  was 
the  first  erected  in  America.  The  part  of 
the  New  Castle  circle  which  had  already 
been  run  they  found  to  be  of  some  assis- 
tance to  them,  and  in  the  fall  of  1764  they 
located  the  northeastern  corner  of  Mary- 
land and  there  caused  a  stone  to  be  planted. 
This  point  was  latitude  thirty-nine  degrees, 
forty-three  minutes  and  twenty-six  and 
three-tenths  seconds,  and  on  that  parallel 
they  proceeded  westward,  passing  over  the 
mountains  and  through  tangled  forests,  mak- 
ing vistas  eight  yards  wide,  in  the  middle 
of  which  were  set  up  stones  which  marked 
the  line  of  the  parallel.  At  the  end  of  every 
mile  was  set  up  a  milestone  with  a  "P"  on 
the  northern  side  and  an  "M"  on  the  south- 
ern side.  At  the  end  of  every  fifth  mile 
was  a  larger  stone  bearing  the  coats- of-arms 
of  the  Penns  and  Baltimores.  These  stones 
were  set  up  only  as  far  west  as  Sidling  Hill, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  west  of  the 
northeastern  corner  of  Maryland.  It  was 
on  account  of  the  meager  means  of  trans- 
portation beyond  that  point  that  the  use  of 
the  stones  were  abandoned.  At  that  point 
a  large  number  of  the  stones  were  deposited 
to  be  set  later,  but  many  of  them  never  were 
placed,  and  to  this  day  some  of  the  residents 
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of  Fulton  County,  Pa.,  and  Washington 
County,  Md.,  will  show  the  visitor  some  of 
these  curious  old  stones.  It  has  ofttitnes 
been  asserted  that  these  stones  were  im- 
ported from  England.  While  this  may  be 
true  of  a  few  of  them  they  were  mostly 
made  in  Philadelphia.  From  Sidling  Hill  to 
the  top  of  the  AUeghanies  the  line  was 
marked  by  piles  of  stones  six  feet  high,  and 
beyond  that  point  posts  were  planted  and 
these  were  surrounded  by  piles  of  stones. 

The  work  of  running  this  famous  line 
was  continued  until  the  second  crossing  of 
Dunkards  Creek,  less  than  thirty-six  miles 
from  the  end  of  the  specified  five  degrees 
westward  from  the  Delaware,  was  reached, 
and  here,on  the  banks  of  the  Dunkards  Creek 
at  the  "  Werner  Branch "  of  the  great 
"Cataba  Trail,"  the  surveyors  were  met  by 
the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations, 
who  refused  to  permit  them  to  proceed 
further,  and  so,  after  several  days  of  dis- 
puting, the  assembly  broke  up  and  the  sur- 
veyors, not  daring  to  cross  the  warpath  of 
the  savages,  were  compelled,  when  within 
sight  of  the  end  of  their  allotted  work,  to 
return  over  the  mountains  and  to  leave  the 
completion  of  the  famous  line  to  other  men 
and  future  days. 

Thus  at  the  Indian  warpath,  at  the  great 
"Cataba  Trail,"  the  surveyors  were  forced 
to  abandon  their  work  and  thus  was  left 
undecided  the  ownership  of  the  ground  to  the 
west,  and  later  arose  the  troubles  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  The  surveyors 
returned  to  Philadelphia  and  reported  the 
facts  and  were  discharged  in  December, 
1767.  Thus  for  a  time  ended  the  famous 
Mason  and  Dixon  Line,  and  with  it,  too,  ended 
the  boundary  dispute  between  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania.  While  Maryland's  l)oundary 
was  permanently  fixed,  Pennsylvania  was 
not  so  fortunate,  for  the  boundary  disputes 
which  before  this  time  had  sprung  up  with 
Virginia  were  far  from  being  adjusted.  In 
making  the  Mason  and  Dixon  survey,  Vir- 
ginia had  not  been  consulted,  and  some  his- 
torians assert  that  the  hostility  of  the 
Indians  toward  the  surveyors  was  indirectly 
brought  about  by  the  Virginian  authorities 
who  saw  that  the  line,  if  continued,  would 
damage  their  claims  to  lands  in  the  Upper 
Ohio  Valley.  Already  the  lilies  of  France 
had  drooped  in  defeat  before  the  Royal  Cross 
of  St.  George  and  the  last  hope  of  the 
French  for  supremacy  on  the  American 
continent  had  gone  up  with  the  smoke  of 
the  ashes  which  rose  from  the  ruins  of  Fort 


DuQuesne,  and  already   the  provinces   of 

Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  were  reaching 
out  for  suzerainty  in  this  region.  The  for- 
mer province  was  most  aggressive  in  its 
measures,  but  in  spite  of  the  armed  hostility 
and  bloodshed  her  claims  proved  abortive, 
and  in  later  years  the  line  was  finally  com- 
pleted by  a  mutual  agreement  of  the  two 
states  of  the  infant  Republic. 

The  history  of  the  boundary  disputes 
between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  dates 
back  to  the  year  1749.  In  that  year  the 
Ohio  Company,  composed  of  Virginia  gen- 
tlemen and  London  merchants,  among  whom 
were  Lawrence  and  Augustine  Washington, 
half-brothers  of  George  Washington,  had 
been  organized  and  had  been  granted  by  the 
Virginian  government  all  the  land  lying 
between  the  Monongahelaand  Kanawha  Riv- 
ers on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio.  Consid- 
erable of  the  land  included  in  this  grant  was 
clearly  within  the  charter  limits  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Governor  Hamilton  at  once  called 
the  attention  of  the  Virginian  authorities  to 
the  matter,  and  suggested  to  Thomas  Lee, 
President  of  the  Virginian  Council,  the 
advisability  of  having  the  line  between  the 
two  provinces  fixed  by  mutual  agreement, 
but  his  suggestion  did  not  meet  with  favor 
at  the  hands  of  Lee,  who  was  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  Ohio  Company,  and  nothing  was 
done.  The  alarming  encroachments  of  the 
French  in  1752  awakened  the  liveliest  solici- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  and  the 
boundary  dispute  was  for  the  time  forgotten. 
The  Pennsylvania  authorities  were  not 
averse  to  the  occupancy  of  the  "Porks  of 
the  Ohio"  by  the  Virginians,  for  they  were 
assured  by  Dinwiddle  that  such  occupation 
would  not  be  used  to  prejudice  their  right  to 
the  region,  a  pledge  which  was  later  broken. 

It  was  under  the  above  promise  that 
Captain  Ward  was  sent  with  a  small  body 
of  men  to  build  a  fort  at  the  "  Forks  of  the 
Ohio,"  immediately  upon  the  return  of  young 
George  Washington  from  his  visit  to  the 
French  forts  on  Lake  Erie.  However, 
before  the  stockade  could  be  completed, 
Concraceour  came  down  the  Allegheny  and 
the  little  party  of  Virginians  were  compelled 
to  give  up  the  unfinished  redoubt  and  return 
through  the  wilderness  to  Virginia.  The 
French  immediately  built  Port  DuQuesne, 
and  imtil  forced  by  General  Forbes  to 
destroy  the  post  in  November,  17-58.  they 
held  this  key  to  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  during 
that  time  the  two  provinces,  united  against 
a  common  foe,  found  little  time  to  indulge 
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in  the  existing  animosities  growing  out  of 
the  boundary  dispute.  The  opening  of  the 
year  1759  saw  Fort  Pitt  rise  from  the  ashes 
of  the  French  Fort  DuQuesne  and  the 
English  again  in  victorious  possession  of 
the  (ihio  Valley,  and  the  boundary  dispute 
broke  out  anew.  As  early  as  1754  Governor 
Hamilton  of  Pennsylvania  had  sent  out 
surveyors,  and  from  their  reports  he  became 
satisfied  that  the  "Forks  of  the  Ohio"  were 
included  within  the  charter  limits  of  Penn- 
sylvania. On  writing  to  i  lovernor  Dinwiddle 
of  the  result  of  his  investigation,  the  latter 
replied  at  length,  and,  among  other  things, 
said:  "I  am  very  much  misinformed  by  our 
surveyors  if  the  'f^orks  of  the  Ohio'  be 
within  the  limits  of  your  province."  This 
reply  of  Dinwiddle  is  the  first  recorded 
notice  of  the  claims  of  Virginia  to  the  re- 
gion in  dispute,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  real  beginning  of  that  celebrated  dispute 
which  continued  for  more  than  thirty  years 
before  a  final  settlement  was  reached. 

The  claims  of  Virginia  embraced  all  of 
the  region  west  of  the  Laurel  Hill  range  of 
the  Alleghenies  and  south  of  the  present 
city  of  Pittsburg,  which  section  is  now  the 
greatest  mining  and  manufacturing  region 
in  the  world.  Pennsylvania's  claim  to  the 
region  rested  upon  the  charter  grant  of 
James  the  Second  to  William  Penn,  and  his 
province  was  to  extend  five  degrees  west- 
ward from  the  Delaware.  In  1754  Dinwiddle 
made  certain  grants  to  those  who  entered 
the  military  service  of  Virginia  to  serve  in 
the  first  campaign  over  the  mountains, 
which  ended  at  Fort  Necessity,  where 
Wa-shington  sustained  his  first  defeat  and 
made  his  first  and  last  surrender  to  an 
enemy ;  but  these  lands  were  never  surveyed 
and  but  few  of  them  were  ever  entered 
upon  by  the  settlers.  From  the  time  the 
turbulent  (Juvashuta  laid  down  the  hatchet 
to  Colonel  Bouquet  at  Muskingum,  in  1764, 
the  year  after  the  defeat  of  the  hordes  of 
Pontiac  at  Bushy  Run,  until  after  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Stanwix,  in  1768,  no  communication 
in  reference  to  the  boundary  dispute  passed 
between  the  authorities  of  the  two  prov- 
inces. During  that  time  the  Indians  claim- 
ed the  region  in  dispute  between  the  two 
provinces.  Virginia  was  no  respecter  of  the 
claims  of  the  Indians,  while  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  authorities,  true  to  the  memory  of 
the  founder  of  the  province,  gave  due  con- 
sideration to  the  claims  of  the  Indians,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  purchase  of  the  region 
by  the   treaty  of   Fort  Stanwix.  in   17G8, 


that  the  Indian  titles  to  the  region  became 
extinct  and  Pennsylvania  opened  the  coun- 
try for  settlement.  When  the  Pennsylvania 
settlers  entered  the  disputed  territory  much 
confusion  and  trouble  ensued,  and  by  the 
year  1773  affairs  reached  a  crisis.  Lord 
Dunmore  had  now  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
orship of  Virginia,  and  at  once  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  controversy  with  great  zeal, 
entirely  ignoring  the  charter  rights  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  disregarding  the  promises 
of  his  predecessor. 

In  the  fall  of  1773  Dunmore  himself  ap- 
peared at  Fort  Pitt  and  appointed  an  agent 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  .John  Connelly.  This 
Connelly  has  been  well  styled  the  Benedict 
Arnold  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
well  connected,  being  the  half-brother  of 
(general  James  Ewing,  a  distinguished  officer 
of  the  Revolution,  and  a  nephew  of  Major 
George  Crogan,  the  noted  Indian  guide  and 
interpreter,  and  his  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
Samuel  Semple,  Washington's  host  in  Pitts- 
burg in  1770.  Connelly,  before  his  defec- 
tion, enjoyed  the  utmost  confidence  of 
Washington  and  of  all  the  foremost  men  of 
Western  ^'irginia  and  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  had,  after  turning  traitor,  the 
secrets  of  Gage,  Dunmore,  Sir  William 
Johnston  and  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  and  he  cor- 
rupted (lirty,  McKee  and  Elliot,  the  noted 
renegades.  In  1777  Connelly  was  arrested 
for  his  traitorous  doings,  and  after  having 
been  condemned  to  death  he  escaped,  and 
in  1782  directed  an  expedition  against  Fort 
Pitt  and  assisted  in  the  burning  of  Hannas- 
town.  It  is  probable  that  no  like  example 
can  be  found  in  our  history  wherein  so  much 
that  was  promising  in  a  man  failed  of  frui- 
tion. He  had  ability,  sagacity,  influence, 
opportunity,  but  availed  himself  of  none  of 
these  advantages.  After  his  expatriation 
he  lived  on  the  bounty  of  the  king.  His 
last  days  were  made  miserable  by  disease 
and  intemperance.  Such  was  the  man  select- 
ed by  Dunmore  to  uphold  the  authority  and 
strengthen  the  power  of  ^'irginia  in  the 
Upper  Ohio  Valley. 

In  the  performance  of  what  he  conceived 
to  be  his  duty  Connelly  proved  to  he  a  not 
less  zealous  and  probably  a  more  unscru- 
pulous partisan  than  was  his  master.  From 
the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Fort  Pitt  until  his 
forced  departure  at  the  opening  of  the  Rev- 
olution he  appears  in  an  unenviable  light  as 
an  active  fomenter  of  ill-will  and  strife 
among  the  settlers.  In  the  winter  of  1773 
he  was  arrested  by  Arthur  St.  Clair,  a  justice 
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of  the  Pennsylvania  County  of  Westmore- 
land, and  confined  in  the  Hannastown  jail. 
On  his  release  he  went  to  Virginia,  and  in 
April,  1774,  he  returned  with  an  armed  force 
and  took  possession  of  the  courthouse  at 
Hannastown.  For  some  time  the  courts 
were  under  the  control  of  ^'irginia,  and  later 
Fort  Pitt  was  made  the  seat  of  justice  as 
administered  by  Connelly  in  the  name  of  the 
province  of  Mrginia. 

On  .January  31,  1774,  Governor  -John 
Penn  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Dunmore 
in  which  he  referred  to  the  usurpations  of 
Connelly.  With  the  letter  he  sent  copies 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  and  of  the  other 
surveys  and  a  map  of  the  region  claimed  by 
Pennsylvania.  Dunmore  was  emphatic  in 
his  refusal  to  accept  the  map  and  surveys 
submitted  by  Penn  on  the  grounds  that  the 
observations  upon  which  they  were  founded 
had  been  made  without  the  participation  of 
his  province.  He  also  refused  Penn's  pro- 
posal to  submit  the  dispute  to  commissioners 
or  to  the  king,  justified  Connelly  in  all  his 
acts  and  proceedings  and  demanded  the  dis- 
missal of  St.  Clair.  Penn's  reply  to  this 
letter  is  dated  March  31, 1774,  and  in  it  he 
again  reviews  the  dispute,  again  asks  for 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  and  urges 
the  speedy  settlement  of  the  trouble.  Be- 
fore this  time,  however,  Penn  had  petitioned 
to  the  king  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  settle  the  dispute;  but,  nothing 
coming  of  it  and  receiving  no  reply  to  his 
last  letter  to  Dunmore,  he  appointed  .James 
Tilghman  and  Andreas  Allen  to  treat  with 
Dunmore  in  person  and,  if  possible,  reach 
some  amicable  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
Their  mission,  however,  was  fruitless,  for 
Dunmore  would  agree  to  nothing  which 
would  oblige  him  to  surrender  Fort  Pitt. 

To  add  to  the  hardships  of  the  settlers 
of  the  western  region,  Indian  wars  broke 
out  in  the  summer  of  1774,  having  been 
precipitated  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
whites.  Dunmore  at  the  head  of  an  army 
took  to  the  field  in  September,  1774,  osten- 
sibly for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
Indian  troubles.  But  it  was  evident  that  it 
was  more  his  purpose  to  bring  the  territory 
in  dispute  firmly  under  his  suzerainty.  In 
quelling  the  Indian  troubles  he  was  partially 
successful.  He  won  the  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant  and  later  issued  the  orders  for  the 
treacherous  murder  of  Cornstalk  and  other 
chiefs.  But  in  spite  of  all  his  proclama- 
tions he  was  unable  to  bring  the  I'pperOhio 
Valley  under  the  sway  of  Virginia.     Fort 


Pitt  was  early  made  the  seat  of  the  Vir- 
ginian courts  and  at  first  the  region  was 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  County  of 
Augusta,  but  later  it  was  divided  into  three 
counties,  Monongalia,  Yohogania  and  Ohio, 
and  these  together  made  up  the  judicial 
district  of  Augusta.  While  the  Virginian 
administration  of  justice  was  not  of  con- 
tinuous duration  that  province  maintained 
courts  at  irregular  intervals  from  1774  to 
1781.  But  in  spite  of  these  attempts  of  the 
Virginian  authorities  to  administer  law  and 
justice  along  the  Monongahela  a  most  cha- 
otic state  of  alfairs  existed  during  the 
period  of  their  occupancy. 

The  boundary  dispute  reached  its  climax 
in  the  fall  of  1774,  and  it  then  seemed  as 
if  the  two  provinces  would  resort  to  arms 
to  settle  the  dispute,  and  such  would  have 
undoubtedly  been  the  case  had  affairs  been 
permitted  to  run  their  ordinary  course.  In 
fact,  one  or  two  armed  collisions  actually 
occurred,  but,  luckily,  far-reaching  events 
were  just  then  precipitated  and  ended  the 
participation  of  the  Royal  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia and  of  the  Proprietors  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  colonial  afi'airs.  The  American 
Revolution  was  at  hand,  and  while  the  peo- 
ple who  were  settled  in  the  Upper  Ohio 
Valley  were  partisans  of  either  Pennsylvania 
or  Mrginia,  as  their  interests  may  have 
influenced  them,  they  were  still  sufficiently 
patriotic  to  unite  as  brothers  and  fight  side 
by  side  for  the  just  and  holy  cause  of  liberty, 
to  survive  or  perish  in  the  attempt  to  up- 
hold against  a  common  foe  the  cause  of  the 
United  Colonies.  On  January  8, 1775,  Dun- 
more wisely  abandoned  his  place  at  Wil- 
liamsburg and  took  refuge  on  board  the 
British  Manof-War  "Fowey,"  where  he  was 
soon  afterward  joined  by  Connelly,  who  was 
then  engaged  in  planning  an  attack  upon 
the  Penn.sylvania  frontier.  The  disappear- 
ance of  Dunmore  and  Connelly  from  the 
scenes  of  their  activities  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  left  the  unsettled  boundary 
question  to  be  determined  after  their 
departure  by  the  two  interested  colonies 
which  were  so  soon  to  be  endowed  with  the 
dignity  and  honor  of  free  and  independent 
statehood.  When  the  authorities  of  the  two 
states  came  to  consider  the  matter  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  much  better  spirit  was  mani- 
fested. 

The  importance  of  an  early  settlement 
of  the  matter  was  early  realized  by  both 
states,  and  in  December,  1776,  the  Virgin- 
ian legislature  proposed,  as  an  adjustment 
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of  the  dispute,  that  the  western  line  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  should  be  extended  north- 
ward to  the  fortieth  parallel  and  thence 
westward  along;  that  parallel  until  the  dis- 
tance of  five  degrees  from  the  Delaware 
should  be  reached.  While  this  was  a  marked 
and  generous  recession  from  the  demands 
of  Dunmore  no  formal  action  was  taken 
upon  it  by  the  Pennsylvanian  authorities. 
In  1778  a  second  proposition  was  made  by 
Virginia  and  accepted  by  Pennsylvania.  It 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  com- 
mission whose  decision  should  be  final,  and 
the  following  year  the  commission  was 
appointed.  David  Rittenhouse,  .John  Ewing 
and  George  Bryan  were  appointed  by  Penn- 
sylvania, and  James  Madison  and  Robert 
Andreas  by  Mrginia,  and  the  commission 
met  at  Baltimore  on  August  2,  1779,  and 
remained  in  session  until  the  31st,  on  which 
day,  after  a  full  presentation  of  the  claims 
of  the  two  states,  an  agreement  which  prac- 
tically settled  the  long-standing  controversy 
and  resulted  in  the  completion  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  Line. 

The  following  are  the  words  of  the 
agreement : 

"We,  James  Madison  and  Robert  Andreas,  com- 
missioners for  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  David  Ritten- 
house and  John  Ewing,  commissioners  for  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  do  hereby  mutually  and  in  behalf  of  our 
respective  states  ratify  and  confirm  the  following 
agreement,  viz. :  To  extend  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line 
due  west  five  degrees  to  be  computed  from  the  Dela- 
ware river,  for  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  that  a  meridian  be  drawn  from  the  western 
extremity  thereof  to  the  northern  limit  of  said  state 
to  be  the  western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  forever." 
(Signed) 

J.4MES  Madison. 

Robert  Andreas. 

David  Rittenhouse. 

George  Bryan. 

John  Ewing. 

This  agreement  was  ratified  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Virginia  on  June  23, 1780,  and  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  on 
September  28  following.  The  legislative 
acts  of  both  states  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  joint  commission  to  survey  and 
mark  the  boundary  line,  but  owing  to  the 
invasion    of   Virginia    by   the    British    in 

1781  the  work  was  for  a  time  delayed. 
Colonel  Alexander  McLean  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Joseph  Neville  of  Virginia,  were 
appointed  to  run  the  line  and  thus  com- 
plete the  work  of  Mason  and  Dixon.  They 
commenced  the  work   in    the   summer   of 

1782  and  completed  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
Line  in  November  of  that  year.   It  was  not. 


however,  until  1784  that  the  work  was 
verified  by  astronomical  observation  and  the 
southwestern  corner  of  Pennsylvania  estab- 
lished. The  real  work  of  running  the  line 
completing  the  Mason  and  Dixon  survey  as 
well  as  the  work  of  verifying  the  work  was 
done  by  David  Rittenhouse,  a  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  later  became  one  of  the  most 
learned  astronomers  and  mathematicians 
of  his  time  and  a  recognized  authority 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  completed  line  was  marked  in  1784. 
One  and  five  mile  stones,  similar  to  those 
used  between  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, 
were  used.  In  178-5  the  meridian  line  mark- 
ing the  western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania 
was  determined  and  run  to  the  Ohio,  and  the 
following  year  it  was  completed  and  from 
that  time  until  this  day  it  has  remained 
unchanged,  while  the  domain  thus  given  to 
the  Old  Dominion  has  been  apportioned 
among  her  offsprings. 

A  most  troublesome  question  arising 
after  the  settlement  of  the  long-standing 
dispute  was  that  in  regard  to  the  titles  of 
the  settlers  in  the  region,  but  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  where  there  were  conflicting 
claims,  preference  should  be  given  to  the 
prior  claim,  and,  to  the  honor  of  the  courts 
of  Pennsylvania,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in 
all  cases  tried  before  them  involving  a  con- 
flict of  these  titles,  this  compact  between 
the  two  states  has  been  held  inviolate. 

For  over  a  half  a  century  we  hear  no 
more  of  interest  concerning  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  Line.  In  the  year  1849  the  govern- 
ors of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Delaware 
appointed  a  joint  commission  to  locate  the 
cornerstone  between  the  three  states  and  to 
revise  the  Mason  and  Dixon  survey.  This 
commission  was  composed  of  J.  P.  Eyre  of 
Pennsylvania,  H.  G.  S.  Key  of  Maryland,  and 
G.  B.  Riddle  of  Delaware.  The  "Triangle," 
as  the  tongue  of  Pennsylvania's  territory 
extending  down  between  Maryland  and  Del- 
aware is  called,  is  indeed  a  topographical 
curiosity.  It  includes  all  the  land  north  of 
the  point  of  tangency  of  the  north  and 
south  line,  dividing  the  peninsula  between 
the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays,  with 
the  New  Castle  circle,  and  was  given  to 
Pennsylvania  when  these  lines  were  com- 
pleted by  Mason  and  Dixon.  The  "Triangle" 
at  its  northern  part,  the  beginning  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  Line,  is  4,169  feet  wide, 
and  it  extends  southward  about  three  and 
one-half   miles,   tapering  to   the   point  of 
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tangency.  A  most  peculiar  state  of  civil 
affairs  exists  in  the  land  included  in  the 
"Triangle."  While  it  is  a  portion  of  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  Delaware  has  always  exercised 
jurisdiction  over  it,  and  treats  her  boundary 
as  extending  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
Maryland.  The  land  is  taxed  in  Delaware, 
the  inhabitants  vote  as  citizens  of  that 
State,  which  exercises  full  judicial  authority 
within  the  "Triangle."  To  add  to  the  sin- 
gularity of  the  existing  conditions,  Penn- 
sylvania has  never  attempted  to  exercise 
authority  over  this  part  of  her  domain,  and 
is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present  ar- 
rangement. 

At  the  northeastern  corner  of  Maryland 
Mason  and  Dixon  set  up  the  first  of  the  large 
stones  which  marked  their  lines  at  intervals 
of  five  miles.  The  stone  was  accidentally 
broken,  and  the  pieces  were  fastened 
together  with  leaden  bands.  During  the 
Revolutionary  War  these  bands  were  taken 
ofl:  by  the  patriots  and  cast  into  bullets 
which  did  good  work  at  Brandywine.  The 
upper  part  of  the  stone  fell  and  was  lost, 
and  through  time  the  lower  part  became 
covered  over  with  earth.  The  spot  where 
the  stone  was  located  is  in  a  dark  ravine, 
and  for  many  years  after  the  Revolution  no 
traces  of  it  could  be  found,  but  with  the 
assistance  of  Col.  -J.  D.  iJraham,  of  the 
United  States  Topographical  Engineers,  the 
commission  located  the  spot  whereon  the 
missing  stone  had  stood,  and  so  correctly 
had  been  the  work  of  Mason  and  Dixon  that 
the  workmen  in  sinking  a  hole  to  place  the 
new  stone  found  the  long-buried  portions 
of  the  stone  which  had  been  placed  there  by 
those  surveyors  nearly  a  century  before. 

The  New  Castle  circle  has  always  been 


the  source  of  confusion  to  those  who  have 
lived  near  it.  To  avoid  this,  acts  were 
passed  a  few  years  ago  by  the  legislatures 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  commission 
to  examine,  survey  and  re-establish  the 
line.  The  commissioners  of  Pennsylvania 
were  Hon.  Wayne  McVeagh,  Robert  E. 
Monaghan  and  William  H.  Miller,  and  of 
Delaware  Hon.  Thos.  F.  Bayard,  Hon.  J.  H. 
Hoffecker  and  Dr.  B.  S.  Lewis.  The  work 
of  this  commission  was  completed  in  1893. 
The  survey  was  begun  at  the  point  of  tan- 
gency of  the  north  and  south  line  with  the 
circle  and  terminated  at  the  Delaware.  At 
the  point  of  beginning,  at  the  junction  of 
the  three  states,  a  triangular  monument 
which  bears  the  initials  of  the  three  states 
and  the  names  of  the  commissioners  who  re- 
fixed  it.  This  initial  monument  is  of  Brandy- 
wine  granite  and  the  terminal  one  at  the 
Delaware  is  of  gneiss.  The  semicircle  be- 
tween these  two  points  is  marked  by  twenty- 
two  mile  and  twenty-two  half-mile  stones. 
For  many  years  there  has  been  existent 
the  popular  error  that  this  most  famous  of 
all  American  geographical  lines  was  the 
dividing  line  between  the  free  and  the  slave- 
holding  states.  Time  and  again  it  has  been 
referred  to  as  such  by  the  speakers  on  the 
floors  of  Congress,  but  this  is  only  a  wide- 
spread and  popular  fallacy,  for  even  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  other  Northern  States 
slavery  once  existed.  Long  before  our 
nineteenth  century  crisis  arose,  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  Line  was  a  landmark  of  history, 
and  even  without  the  distinction  it  attained 
in  war  times  and  in  the  period  immediately 
preceding  it  had  well  earned  a  right  to  be 
perpetuated  to  coming  generations. 


TRUE  philanthropy  should  be  meas- 
ured, not  by  what  we  give,  but  by 
the  amount  of  self-sacrifice  attending  it. 

The  far-seeing,  clear-visioned  man 
of  action  is  the  bulwark  of  modern 
advancement. 

Tenderxes.s  actuated  by  regret  is 
generally  applied  more  as  a  salve  to  our 
own  wound,  than  anything  else. 

The  composite  part  of  unjust  and 
adverse  criticism  too  frequently  consists 
of  envy,  with  ignorance  as  its  residue. 

Carelessness  is  composed  of  about 
equal  parts  of  indifference  and  neglect. 

Child-life  innocence  wields  a 
greater  influence  than  pulpit  eloquence. 

Conventional  considerations  often 
gall  and  bind  us,  yet  we  yield  without 
protest  to  its  essential  laws. 

Sorrow  has  but  few  companions; 
happiness  is  pregnant  with  friendship. 


The  faith  that  others  have  in  us 
inspires,  to  a  large  extent,  the  faith  we 
have  in  ourselves. 

Failure  gets  fearfully  lonesome  at 
times;  success  can  choose  its  associates. 

Bringing  sunshine  into  the  lives  of 
others  drives  away  clouds  from  our  own. 

The  strength  of  confidence  is  best  ex- 
pressed by  absolute  silence  regarding  it. 

Where  there  is  one  fool  (unless  he 
be  a  recluse  1  we  will  generally  find  an 
assemblage  of  idiots. 

The  first  duty  of  a  religious  man  is 
his  duty  to  his  fellowman. 

There  is  no  permanent  satisfaction 
in  revenge,  as  to  accomplish  it  we  must 
take  advantage  of  superior  strength, 
wit  or  opportunity,  either  of  which  is 
unmanly  and  degrading. 

In  the  face  of  mothers  whose  chil- 
dren have  died,  there  is  a  look  of  placid 
purity  and  resignation,  bearing  a  sem- 
blance to  what  we  deem  divine. 


MOTHER. 


BY  ARTHUR  G.  LEWIS. 


H 


ER  love  stands  separate  and  apart 

Prom  every  passion  of  the  human  heart, 
And  without  rival  in  affection's  field 
The  golden  scepter  of  its  influence  wields. 


Guardian  she  is  of  every  homestead  tie; 

Almost  divine  in  her  exalted  sphere. 
Pointing  with  hope  to  better  life  on  high. 

Bringing  the  brightest  sunshine  to  us  here. 
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WHERE   TO  FIXD  SPORT. 
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Marshy,  comparalPy  dry 
Mostly  open  and  marshy. 

Open  and  rolling 

Dry,  wooded  and  hilly. 

Open. 

Wooded,  hilly,  dry. 
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CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST   AND  WEST. 
B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON.  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


No.  504 

DAILY 


NO. 526 

EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No.  522 

NDAY 


No.  528 

EX.    SUN. 
&  HOUR 


No   508 

DAILY 


No.  524 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
6  HOUR 


NO    536 

EX.  SUN. 


NO  506 

DAILY 


NO.  5  16 

DAILY 


No. 546 

DAILY 


No.  5t2 
DAILY 


Lv.   WASHINGTON    

Lv.    BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION 
Lv.    BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION. 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA  - 

Ar.  NEW  YORK    LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar.   new   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 


7.06 
7.55 
8.00 
10.15 
12.35 
12.40 


8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.46 


9.0C 
9.52 
9.57 
I  2.  I  I 
2.30 
2.35 


10.00 
10.50 
10.54 
12.53 
3.00 
3.05 


12.30 
I  .20 
1.25 
3.29 
6.00 
6.05 


RM 

3.00 
3.49 
3.63 
5.5  I 
8.00 
8.05 


4.00 
4.48 
4.52 
7.00 
9.25 
9.30 


5.06 
6.00 
6.05 
8.19 
10.40 
10.50 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
I  1.40 
3.20 


I  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.10 

5.52 


3.00 
3.5  1 
3.55 
6  00 
8.30 
8.35 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


No.  505 

DAILY 


EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No.  507 
DAILY 


No.  535 

EX.  SUN. 


No.  509 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
6  HOUR 


No.  525 
DAILY 


No.  503 
DAILY 


No.  515 

DAILY 


Lv.   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALLTERMINAL 

Lv,   NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.   PHILADELPHIA - 

Ar  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 
AR.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  - 
Ar.  WASHINGTON 


12.10 
12.  15 
7.30 
9.3  1 
9.35 
10.35 


7.55 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.45 
I  .40 


9.55 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


I  1.25 
I  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


I  2.55 
1.00 
3.08 
5.06 
5.  10 
6.10 


I  .25 
1.30 
4.17 
6.5  I 
6.56 
7.50 


PM 

3.35 
3.40 
5.48 
7.46 
7.50 
8.40 


4.55 
5.00 
7.26 
9.32 
9.36 
10.35 


6.55 
7.00 
9.38 
I  1.46 
I  I  .50 
12.50 


12.10 
12.16 
3.35 
6.05 
6.10 
7.30 


Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 


LIMITED 
DAILY 


EXPRESS 
DAILY 


EXPRESS 
DAILY 


EXPRESS 

DAILY 


No.  55 
EXPRESS 


No.    I  I 

PITTSBURG 

LIMITED 


No.  47 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 


Lv.   NEW   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

Lv.   NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.   PHILADELPHIA 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION-. 
LV.   BALTIMORE    CAMDEN  STATION  ... 

Lv.   WASHINGTON - 

Ar.  PITTSBURG - 

Ar.  CLEVELAND - 

Ai    WHEELING 

AR.  COLUMBUS 

A R.  TOLEDO    - 

Ar    CHICAGO -- 

Ar    CINCINNATI 

Ar.  INDIANAPOLIS 

Ar    LOUISVILLE 

Ar.  ST.    LOUIS 

Ar    CHATTANOOGA 

Ar.  MEMPHIS 

Ar    NEW  ORLEANS 


9.55  AH 
lO.OOui 
I2.20PJI 
2.26  PJi 
2.40  PM 
3.45  PJ 


I2.55P.M 
I  .00  PM 
3.08  PJH 
5.06  pm 
5.20pm 
6.20  PJ 


6.40  Ul 
10. 06  AH 


I  .25P.M 
I  .30  P« 
N  4.  I  7  PM 
6.5  I  PM 
7.20  PM 
8.30  PM 
6.  I  0  AJK 
I  0.46  AX 


6.55  P.M 
7.00  PM 
9.38  PM 
I  I  .46  PM 
I2.00NT 
I  .  IOak 


I2.I0NT 
I  2. I 5NT 
7.30/ui 
9.31  Ul 
9.40  A* 
I0.45UI 
7.40  PM 


I2.I0NT 

I  2.  I5NT 

3.35  Ul 

8.50  am 

9.00  Ul 

I0.05UI 


6.66  PM 
7.00  PM 
9.38  PJ< 
I  1 .46  PM 
12.00  NT 
I  .00  AM 
9.  I  6  Ul 


LV  3.30PJI 
9.35P11 

Lv  3.30pm 
9. 1  5pji 


5 . 5  5  P>i 
8.00  A* 
I  I.46UII 
I  I.52aj< 
5.50  PM 
5.50pm 
10.50pm 
lO.OOui 


7.30  PAl 


7.23UI 
6.35  PJ< 
10.35  pm 
9.30  pm 
7.28  Ul 
6.26  i» 
8.401* 
7.35  pm 


I2.00NN 
2.35A1I 
6.60  Ul 
7.05  A« 
1.30pm 
5.50pm 
10.50  pm 
IO.OOam 


6. SOAK 


Through  Putlinnn  Sleepers  to  all  points 


N  On  Sunday  connection  is  made  by  Train  No.  507. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No.    2 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  4 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.   6 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  a 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No     lO 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No     12 
DUQUESNE 
LIM.,    DAILY 

No.    46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NOS.  14&46 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.  CHICAGO 

1  V   Tni  Fnn 

t  8.30  Ul 

2.45  AH 

3.30  PJI 

lO.IOui 

8.00  PJI 

7.00  PJi 

7.15  pm 
I2.20UI 

1  1.00  AH 

I   I.SOPM 

8.00  AH 

3.00  pm 
9.46  PM 

6.30pm 
8.05  pm 
2  30U1 

I.20PJI 

Lv,  ST.    LOUIS 

'  8.40a* 

2.00  pm 

t  2.45  PM 

*  6.I0P.M 

2.05UI 
8.05  AM 
8.05  Ul 
12.  15  pm 
7.30pm 
8.  15  pm 
9.00  pm 
6.41  u 
7.50  Ul 
8.00  w 
10.  I5UI 
12.35  pm 
I  2.40pm 

Lv.   INDIANAPOLIS 

8.00UI 
8.55UI 
8.  15  pm 
9.00pm 
2.46UI 
3.47  Ul 
3.55  Ul 
6.00  Ul 
8.30  >« 
8.35  Ul 

12.20PM 

1  .  1  5  PM 

1  .25  pm 
3.29pm 
6.00  pm 
6.05  pm 

4.50  pm 
5.53pm 
6.05  PM 
8.19  pm 
10.40  pm 
10.50pm 

I2.05NN 
1  .  1  5  PM 
1  .25pm 
3.29  P» 
6.00pm 
6.05  pm 

6.55UI 

7.50  Ul 
8.00  A* 
10.  I5ui 
12.35  pm 
1  2.40  pm 

1  1.05  pm 
12. 25  AM 
1  2.44  Ul 
3.I0UI 
5.52UI 

1  I.OSph 

1  2.25am 

1  2.44  Ul 

3.  IOah 

5.52am 

AR.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ..- 
Ar,  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 
Ar     PHIIADELPHIA                         

Ar.  new  YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar.  new    YORK.  WHITEHALLTERMINAL. 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.        *  Daily.        t  Daily,  except  Sunday.                                      | 

THROUGH    PULLMAN     PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED     BY    THE     BALTIMORE    &     OHIO     RAILROAD     COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    B.  &   O.       HNEST    SERVICE    IN    THE    WORLD. 
SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.       PARLOR    COACHES. 

Between   Washington,   Baltimore,    Philadelphia    and   New  York. 

No.  .'512.     Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  autl   PlttslmrK  to  New  York.    SleepIoK  Car  PIttHburg  to  Philadelphia. 

No,  504.     Drawing  Uoom  Car  Washington  to  New  York.      Dlulug  Car,  a  la  carte.  "Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  526.    Huffet   Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  533.    Parlor  Car.  Dining  Car.  table  d'hote.  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  538.    Five  Hour  Train.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  Raltlmure  to  New  York. 

No.  508.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.      Dining  Car,  a  ]a  carte.  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  534.  "  Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Kfiulpment.  Uuffet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  Cars  and  Observation  Cars  Dining  Car.  table  d'bote.  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte.  Washington  to  New  York.  No  extra 
fare  oiiier  than  vf^'uliir  Pullman  charLrc. 

No.  536.    Buffet   Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  506.  observation  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Philiicb-lphia.  Drawing  liui.ni  Car  Wawlilngton  to  New  York.  Dining 
Car.  table  d'hote.  lialtlmore  to  New  York. 

No.  546.    Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

"W  E  ST*  w  A.i«r> . 

No.  SO.j,    Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.      Observation  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  517.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.     Drawing  Koom  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

No.  537.  Five  Hour  Traiu.  Parlor  Car  New  Y'ork  to  Washington.  Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  New  York  to 
Baltimore. 

No.  507.  Drawing  Koom  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d"hote;  Cafe,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to 
PhUadelplila.  and  Dining' Car.  a  la  carte.  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

No.  535.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  I'tilladelphla  to  AVashlngton. 

No.  509.  "Koyal  Limited.**  Five  Hour  Train.  Kxcliisively  Pullman  K(jiiipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  Cars  and  Observation  Cars.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington.  No  extra 
fare  other  than  retiular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  535.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  503.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  515.    Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  "Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Toledo,   Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,    Louisville,    Memphis,    New  Orleans. 

W  b:  JS  TT  W.A  I«  ID  . 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati. 
Dining  Care  serve  all  meals.  Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Car  Cincinnati 
to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Columbus.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  9.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  BaUIuiore  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  (  ar 
Philadelphia  to  Washinixton  and  Pittsburg  to  Youiigstown. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Parke n-^burg.  Buffet 
eervea  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11.  "Fittsburjc  Limited. "  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.      Dining  Car  Connellavllle  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 

No.  47.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  BniTet  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Cleveland.     Dlnlny  Car  Piitslmrg  lo  Ynungstuwn. 

No.  55.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.     Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 

B  A.  S  T  W-A.  I«  I>  . 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.     Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 

No.  4.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Pittsburg  to 
Philadelphia.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals 
except  dinner  at  Cumberland. 

No.  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Cars 
serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  10.  Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore  and  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Car  Voungstuwn  to  Pittsburg  and  Washlntxton  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  13.  "Hu(|uesne  Limited."  Drawing  Uoom  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Koom  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Connellsvllle. 

No.  46.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.     Dining  Car  Young.stown  to  Pittsburg 

Nos.  14  an<l  46.    Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.    Parlor  Car  Wheeling  to  Baltimore. 


THROUGH    TICKETS.    SLEEPING    CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Seivice  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows : 

BALTIMORE.  Camden  Station,  E.  R.  Jones.  Ticket  Agent.    Mt.  Royal  Station,  Chas.  Cockey,  Ticket  .igent.    Central  Build- 

ini!.  Baltimore  and  Calvert  Streets,  G.  D.  Chawford,  Ticket  Agent;  B.  F.  Bond.  Division  Passenger  Agent. 
BELLAIRE.  OHIO.  J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

BOSTON,  -ill  Washington  Street.  J.  P  Taggaet.  New  England  Passenger  Agent;  E.  E.  Baekey,  Ticket  Agent. 
BROOKLYN.  N   Y.,  839  Fulton  Street,  T.  H.  Hendrickson,  Ticket  .Igent 
CHESTER,  PA..  A.  M.  D.  MuLUNlx.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
CHICAGO.  ::44  Clark  Street.  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  W.  VV  Picking.  General  Agent;  H.  W.  McKewin,  City  Ticket  Agent.    General 

Passenger  Otfice.  Merchants'  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg..  H.  G.  Wines.  Ticket  Agent.    Grand  Central  Station,  Cor.  Harrison  Street 

and  5th  .\ venue.  F.  ,T.  Eddy.  Ticket  -\gent.    Auditorium  Annex,  221  Michigan  Avenue.  F.  E.  Scott,  Ticket  Agent 
CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO.  ,J.  H.  Larhabee,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
CINCINNATI.  4tli  and  Vine  Streets.  J.  B.  ScoTT.  District  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W.;  0.  H.  WISEMAN,  City  Ticket  Agent, 

B.  &  O.  S.  \V.    Central  Union  Station.  Orin  B.  MeC'ARTY.  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W.;  E.  BeiSING,  Station  Passenger 

Agent;  WM.  Brown.  Depot  Ticket  Agent, 
CITY  OF  MEXICO.  MEX.,  D.  Bankhardt,  Agente  General,  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R.  E..  Apartado2010. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO,  'M  Superior  Street,  G.  W.  SijriGGlNS,  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent;  J.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent. 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO.  No.  8  North  High  Street.  D.  S.  WILDER.  Division  Passenger  Agent;  W.  W.  Tamage.  Ticket  Agent.   Union 

Dei'Ot.  E.  I'AGELS.  Ticket  Agent. 
COVINGTON.  KY..  402  Scott  Street,  G.  M.  ABBOTT,  Ticket  Agent. 
DALLAS.  TEXAS,  ,J.  P.  RoGERMAN.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
DENVER.  COLO..  S,  ^L  Shattuc.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
HARPER'S  FERRY.  "W.  VA.,  C.  E.  Ditdrow.  Traveling  Passenger  .\gent. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. ,  Box  264.  A.  C.  Goodrich.  Travel ing  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  4th  and  Main  Streets,  R.  S.  Brown.  District  Passenger  Agent,  B.  .&  O.  S.-W.;  J.  G.  Elgin,  City  Passenger 

Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W.;  W.  E.  Prosseh,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W.;  J.  H.  DoRSEY.  City  Ticket  Agent;  A.  J.  Crone, 

Ticket  Agent.  7th  Street  Station. 
NB'WARK.  N.  J..  182  Market  Street,  F.  T.  Fearey.  Ticket  Agent. 

NEWARK.  OHIO.  F.  C.  Bartholomew.  Ticket  -igent;  F.  P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  .\gent. 
NE'W  YORK,  434  Broadway,  Lyman  McCarty,  .\ssistant  General  Passenger  .\gent;  C.  B.  .Jones,  Ticket  Agent.    1300  Broadway, 

H.  B.  Faroat.  Ticket  Agent.    261  Broadway.  THOS.  Cook  4  Son.  Ticket  Agents.    113  Broadway,  Henry  Gaze  4  Sons.  Ticket 

.igents.    25  Union  Square,  West,  RAYMOND  4  Whitcomb,  Ticket  Agents.    391  Grand  Street.  Hyman  Werner,  Ticket  Agent. 

Stations.  South  Ferry,  foot  of  VVhitehall  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty  Street.  N.  R. 
NORFOLK.  VA.,  164  Main  Street,  Arthur  G.  Lewis.  Southern  Passenger  Agent;  W.  C.  YotJNG,  Ticket  Agent. 
OMAHA.  NEB.,  504 J  First  National  Bank  Building,  J.  C.  BuRCH.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
PARKERSBURG.  "W.  VA. .  A.  .J.  Smith.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
PHILADELPHIA,  834  Chestnut  Street,  Bernard  Ashby,  District  P.assenger  .\gent;  C.  D.  Gladding,  Ticket  Agent.    N.  E. 

Cor.  13th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  C.  E.  Waters.  Ticket  Agent.    11X15  Chestnut  Street,  Raymond  4  Whitcomb,  Ticket  Agents. 

3962  Market  Street,  Union  Transfer  Co.,  Ticket  Agents.     609  South  3d  Street  and  1209  North  2d  Street,  M.  Rosenbaum, 

Ticket  Ageut.    Station,  Cor.  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  W.  W.  Baekey.  Ticket  .Agent. 
PITTSBURG.  Cor.  5th  Avenue  and  Wood  Street.  E.  D.  Smith,  Division  Passenger  Ageut;  E.  D.  Steinman,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

.540  Smithfleld  Street,  J.  V.  McCoRMICK.  Ticket  Agent.     Station,  Cor.  Smithfield  and  Water   Streets,  S.  J.  Hutchison, 

Ticket  Agent. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.   CAL.,  Room  1,  Hobart  Building,  Peter  Harvey.  General  Ageut. 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  N.  J.  Neer,  Division  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W.;  F.B.Johnston.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent, 

B  4  II.  S.-W. 
ST.  LOUIS,  Broadway  and  Locust  Street,  F.  D.  Gildersleeve,  District  Passenger  .\gent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W.;  H.C.Stevenson. 

City  Passenger  .igent;  L.  G.  Paul.  City  Ticket  Agent;  L.  L.  Horning,  Station  Passenger  .Agent;  S.  F.  Randolph.  Traveling 

Passenger  .Agent;  E.  S.  Orr,  General  -Agent.  B.  4  O.  R.  R. 
ST,  PAUL.  MINN..  R.  C.  Haase,  Northwestern  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
TIFFIN.  OHIO.  A.  J.  Bell,  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNE3.  IND..  G.  M.  Taylor.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
■WASHINGTON.  D.  C,  707  loth  Street,  N.  W.  Cor.  New  York  Avenue,  S.  B.  Hege,  General  Agent;  H.  P.  Merrill,  Ticket 

Agent.    619  Pennsylvania  -\venue,  H.  R.  Howser,  Ticket  Agent.    Station.  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  C  Street,  J.  Lewis,  Jr., 

Ticket  Agent. 
■WHEELING.   W.  VA. .  B.  4  O.  Station,  T.  C.  BuRKE.  Passenger  Agent 
"WILMINGTON.  DEL..  Delaware  Avenue  Station,  H.  A.  Miller.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent.    Market  Street  Station,  J.  E. 

Hitch.  Ticket  Agent. 
■WINCHESTER,  VA. .  T.  B.  Patton,  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANESVILLE.  OHIO.  JAS.  R.  Lee.  Ticket  Agent. 
EUROPEAN  AGENTS.  Baltimore  Export  4  Import  Co.,  Limited.  '23.  24  and  25  Billiter  Street,  London,  E.  C;  '21  Water 

Street.  Liverpool.  England. 

In  addition  to  offices  and  depots  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B    4  O.  may  be  obtained  at 
TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


O.  P    McCARTY,  General  Passenger  Agent.  C.  "W.  BASSETT.  General  Passenger  Agent. 

Baltimore  Sc  Ohio  S.-'W.  R.  R..  Cincinnati,  O,  Pittsburg  &  'Western  R'y,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

B.  N.  AUSTIN,  General  Passenger  Agent,  D.  B.   MARTIN.  Manager  Passenger  Traffic. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. .  Chicago.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.   R..  Baltimore. 


Resolution  adopted  by 

The  V/holesale  Merchants  Board » 

November  3,  1901. 


Resolved;  That  the  V/holesale  Merchants  Board 
of  The  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  do  tender 
their  united  and  most  cordial  thanks  to  the 
management  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
for  the  opportunity  which  they  have  enjoyed  of 
making  their  tenth  trade  extension  excursion  over 
the  system. 

The  excursion  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  series  and  in  point  of  equipment, 
running  time  and  general  facilities  furnished  by 
the  courteous  officials  of  the  line  has  been 
everything  that  could  be  desired. 

Our  thanks  are  especially  due  to  Mr.  J.  E. 
Galbraith,  General  Agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  systec,  who  has  been  with  us  through  the 
entire  trip,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much 
of  the  comfort,  safety  and  convenience  enjoyed 
during  the  four  days  we  have  been  out. 

We  shall  always  look  back  to  our  trip  over 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  with  feelings  of  the 
greatest  pleasure. 

Munson  A.  Harris, 

Secretary. 


GUIDE  TO 

WASHINGTON 


A  MOST  beautiful,  artistic  and  practical  "Guide  to  Washington,"  fully  illus- 
trated, published  by  the  Passenger  Department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  can  be  obtained  from  principal  Ticket  Agents  for  ten  (10)  cents, 
or  will  be  sent  by  mail  prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  Canada  or 
Mexico  on  receipt  of  fifteen  (15)  cents  in  stamps.     Address 


D.  B.  MSRTIN, 

ivianager  Passenger  Traffic, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  Baltimore,  ivid. 


B.  N.  AUSTIN, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Chicago,  ill. 
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LIBERTY    STATUK. 


THE  OBJECT. 

furnish  travelers  with  reliable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  various  cities  and 
places  of  interest,  and  provide  tickets 
covering,  in  addition  to  transportation, 
the  details  incidental  to  a  trip,  at  the 
best  prices  obtainable  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances. 

THE  FACILITIES. 

Patrons  of  this  department  secure 
at  the  outset  the  advantages  of  a  com- 
plete  mammoth  organization  regularly 
engaged   in  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers on  a   gigantic  scale,   and   whose 
services — being  incidental   to  its  regular 
business — are  obtainable  without  any  ex- 
pense whatever  to  the  purchaser. 

On  the  contrary,  the  very  magnitude  of 
its  operations  enable  it  to  provide  its  patrons 
with  unquestionable  accommodations  at  the 
minimum  charges,  at  all  times,  for  the  grade 
desired — prices  which  are  rarely  to  be  had 
by  individuals  arranging  for  themselves. 

THE  ADVANTAGES   TO   PATRONS. 

Those  who  patronize  this  department 
do  so  with  the  consciousness  of  dealing  with 
a  responsible  corporation  for  transportation, 
hotel  accommodations,  etc.,  extending  over 
regions  with  which  they  have  little  or  no 
acquaintance. 

The  coupons  calling  for  incidentals  of  a 
tour  are  accepted  with  the  same  degree  of 
confidence  as  are  those  covering  the  trans- 
portation. 

WHAT   THE  PATRONS  WANT. 

People  wish  to  know  to  a  closely  ap- 
proximate figure  what  a  tour  will  cost. 
The  uncertainty  as  to  the  total  outlay  is 
often  the  cause  of  putting  off  from  time 
to  time  the  gratifying  of  a  long-cherished 
desire. 

Every  day  experience  in  this  depart- 
ment teaches  that,  with  this  uncertainty 
removed ;  with  the  lump  sum  necessary  as- 
certained; with  the  endorsement  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  of  hotels  in  (to 
the  purchasers)  strange  and  distant  places; 
with  the  self-accepted  fact  that,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  figures  covering  incidentals 
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are  reasonable,  even  more  so  than  a  stranger 
could  probably  secure;  the  sales  of  com- 
plete tickets  grows  rapidly. 

The  workings  of  the  "all-expenses-in- 
cluded" plan  disclose  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  actual  sum  as  the  uncertainty  of  cost 
which  has  discouraged  the  inexperienced 
traveler. 

To  women  traveling  alone  this  depart- 
ment is  invaluable. 

To  those  destined  to  places  they  have 
never  before  visited,  the  service  is  a  com- 
plete success.  This  is  manifested  by  the 
many  voluntary  testimonials  of  transient 
tourists,  and  also  the  continued  patronage 
of  those  who  travel  by  this  plan  for  business 
as  well  as  pleasure  trips. 
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WHAT   THE  BUREAU   DOES. 

Individuals  having  plans  for  tours  ma- 
tured will  be  quoted,  free  of  charge,  rates 
covering  all  expenses,  and  furnished  with 
such  complete  guiding  directions  as  will 
place  them  on  a  parity  with  the  most  exper- 
ienced travelers. 

Parties  having  in  mind  tours  but  partly 
worked  out  may  have,  without  charge,  the 
services  of  the  bureau  in  perfecting  the 
same. 

From  time  to  time  this  bureau  is  called 
on  to  get  up  parties  to  be  escorted  by  its 
experienced  conductors.  These  organiza- 
tions have  advantages  which  appeal  to  a 
very  large  proportion  of  tourists.  Not  the 
least  of  these  is  the  reduction  in  cost  caused 
by  the  application  of  the  "wholesale"  prin- 
ciple each  member  securing  the  benefit 
arising  from  the  large  transaction. 

With  the  conductor  in  constant  attend- 
ance, all  anxiety  as  to  baggage,  sleeping 
cars,  transfers,  hotel  accommodations,  meals 
en  route,  etc.,  is  dispelled,  and  the  maximum 
opportunity  and  most  practical  use  of  every 
minute  assured. 

These  organized  parties,  having  for  their 
principal  object  the  saving  in  money,  time, 
etc.,  are  open  to  those  similarly  inclined, 
and  it  is  frequently  possible  to  find,  by 
applying  to  officers  named  below,  just  about 
the  thing  desired. 

THE  ROYAL  BLUE  LINE  TOURS. 

PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED. 

These  are  popular  outings,  already  ar- 
ranged for,  at  the  proper  times  of  year  for 
the  localities  to  be  visited. 

The  outlay  of  time  and  money  is  re- 
duced to  the  minimum  by  the  selection  of 
the  most  expeditious  trains,  and  careful 
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allotment  of  daylight  and  evening  hours 
for  the  sight-seeing. 

Cars,  trains,  meals  en  route,  carriag© 
rides,  rooms  at  hotels,  and  all  things  possi-' 
ble  of  prearrangement,  are  in  perfect^ 
sequence,  and  a  representative  of  the  de^ 
partment  accompanies  the  party  to  see  tq 
the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  plans  and  toj 
give  necessary  attention  in  connection  withj 
the  representatives  local  to  each  stopping-j 
place  in  providing  against  the  unexpectedJ 

These  personally  conducted  tour  ratesj 
cover  all  expenses  as  per  the  published! 
itineraries,  which  may  be  had  by  writing,! 
or  personal  application,  to  the  agencies 
named  on  following  page. 
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CONGRESS    IN    SESSION 

Royal  Blue  Line 

Royal  Blue  Line 

PERSONALLY    T^/^VT    TO     ^ 
CONDUCTED         J.    VJ  \J  M\.\D 

ALU    EXPENSES    INCLUDED     FROM 

Boston,  New  York  and   Philadelphia 

TO 

WASHINGTON 

LEAVING    BOSTON 

January      .       17.   1902       April      .       .       11.   1902 
February    .      28.   1902       "April    .       .       25,    1902 
March    .      .       14,  1902       -May      .       .          9,   1902 
March    .      .      28.  1802       -October     .        23.   1902 

$25          $18         $15 

Boston               New  York         Philadelphia 

COVERS     EVERY    EXPENSE:     EACH     TOUR    OCCUPYING 
ONE    WEEK.      TICKETS     PERMIT   OF     LONGER     STAY    IN 
WASHINGTON,  AND   ALLOW   STOP-OVER    IN    NEW  YORK 

POPULAR....    T*/~VT   TTl.     G 
THREE    DAY      X    V-^  Vj  XX_\J 

FROM 

NEW  YORK    and    PHILADELPHIA 

AND     INTERMEDIATE     POINTS     TO 

Washington 

PERSONALLY    CONDUCTED 
ALL    EXPENSES    INCLUDED 

$12     From    NE,W    YORK 
$9    From    PHILADELPHIA 

December         26.   1901        March     .      .      24,  1902 
January        ,     16,   1902       April       .             10.   1902 
February           20.   1902        April        .      .      24.   1902 
March      .      .     13.   1902       May         .      .         8.   1902 

COVERS    EVERY    EXPENSE; INCLUDING   TPANSPORTA- 
TION     FOR     THE     ROUND     TRIP.     MEALS     EN     ROUTE. 
TRANSFERS   AND    TWO   DAYS'  BOARD  AT  FIRST-CLASS 
HOTELS    IN    WASHINGTON.       TICKETS   ARE    GOOD    FOR 
RETURN     ON     ANY     TRAIN     WITHIN     TEN     DAYS     FROM 
DATE.     AND     PERMIT     STOPOVERS      AT      BALTIMORE 
AND  PHILADELPHIA.       ...             

•On  account  of  the  usual  advance  in  rates  by    the    Fall 
River  Line  on  May  isl.  price  of  tickets  from   Boston  for  the 
lijiir  of  April  95th.  will  lie  $26,  and  for  the  tours  of  May  gtli 
and  October  23d,  will  be  Sa?- 

Royal  Blue  Line 

Royal  Blue  Line 

PERSONALLY   T^^^T    TO     C 
CONDUCTED        X    VJ  Vj  JVO 

ALL     EXPENSES    INCLUDED    FROM 

New  York  and  Philadelphia 

TO 

Washington 

R.ichniond 

The   James   River 

Old  Point  Comfort 

ON     SATURDAYS 

Januni-y      .       18,   1902       April                    12,   1902 
March    .      .         1.   1802       April                    26.    1902 
March    .       .       15.   1902       May        .       .       10.   1902 
March    .      .      29.   1902 

LEAVE     BOSTON    ON     FRIDAYS    PRECEDING 

.  .  Details  to    be    Announced  .  . 

PERSONALLY    T*/^"!    TO     Ck 
CONDUCTE.D         L    V-F  Vj  JVO 

ALL     EXPENSES     INCLUDED    TO    THE 

Battlefield  of  Gettysburg 
and  Washington 

FROM     BOSTON     MONDAY,     MAY    26,     AND 

FRIDAY,    SEPTEMBER    12,     1902 

FROM       NEW     YORK      AND       PHILADELPHIA 

TUESDAY,    MAY    27,    AND    SATURDAY, 

SEPTEMBER     13,    1902 

$32     From    BOSTON    .    .    . 

EXCEPT    SUPPER     ON     FALL     RIVER     STEAMER 

$22     From     NEWYORK     . 
$  1  9     From     PHILADLLPHIA 

COVERS    EVERY    EXPENSE; INCLUDING   TRANSPORTA- 
TION     FOR     THE      ROUND     TRIP.      MEALS     EN      ROUTE. 
HOTEL    ACCOMMODATIONS.     CARRIAGE    DRIVES.     ETC 

For  tickers  and  booklet  contaiiiiug  full   iuformaiion  call  at  Royal  Blue  Line  Ticket  Apreiicies.  No.  211  Wash- 
ington Street.  Boston.  Mass   ;  434  and  1300  Broadway.  New  York  City,  and  834  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 

Book  of  the  Royal  Blue. 
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THE  first  year  of  the  new  century  has  closed  auspiciously. 
Its  o65  days  were  full  of  intensity  in  the  business  world. 
Never  in  history  were  such  gigantic  amalgamations  of 
capital  effected;  the  tendency  of  the  times  being  toward  a 
"community  of  interest"  plan  among  all  great  corporations 
of  like  character,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  greatest  results 
at  the  least  expenditure.  There  were  formed  iron  and  steel 
trusts,  dry  goods  combinations,  railroad  consolidations,  etc., 
thus  effecting  the  manufacture,  sale  and  transportation  of 
various  commodities. 

The  year  1901  also  proved  that  the  inventive  age  is 
hardly  yet  begun.  The  automobile  has  broken  all  records 
for  rapid  transit  by  making  the  enormous  speed  of  100  miles 
an  hour  over  dirt  roads.  The  navigating  balloon  has  at  last 
proved  a  success  and  "Darius  Green  and  his  flyin'  machine" 
perhaps  may  yet  appear  among  the  classics.  Even  yet  more 
astounding,  as  the  year  was  fast  closing,  wireless  telegraphy 
reached  its  triumph  in  a  successful  demonstration  of  com- 
munication between  America  and  England  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  May  we  not  yet  live  to  see  the  day  when  we  can  talk 
across  the  seas  to  our  English 'neighbors  without  the  bother 
of  a  telephone  wire? 

The  year  was  full  of  sadness  as  all  years  are,  but  America, 
the  home  of  the  free,  was  bereaved  as  no  other  nation,  in  the 
appalling  assassination  of  President  McKinley.  Scarce  had 
we  mourned  with  England  over  the  death  of  their  good  Queen 
Victoria,  than  sorrow  came  to  our  lot,  and  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  stood  aghast  at  the  crime  which  threw  America  into 
deepest  mourning. 

The  prospects  for  11)02  are  flattering.  The  railroads  have 
more  freight  than  they  can  handle  quickly — an  excellent 
thermometer  to  indicate  the  temperature  of  the  business  of 
the  country. 
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WHERE  THE  MONEY  WAS  SPENT  ON  IMPROVEMENTS  ON  THE 
BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD. 


IT  is  a  far  cry  from  the  transportation 
facilities   enjoyed   by   Father   Adam's 

grandsons,  which  we  are  taught  were 
logs  carried  along  with  the  current,  to  the 
magnificent  trains  of  moving  palaces  of  the 
present  day.  It  took  seventeen  centuries 
of  preparation  to  evolve  Noah's  ark  and 
forty  centuries  more  to  bring  into  being  a 
Royal  Blue  Line  train.  The  result  of  these 
ages  of  preparation  was  identical  in  both 
cases,  in  more  than  one  way,  inasmuch  as 
the  Ark  and  the  Royal  Blue  Flyers  are 
known  as  the  safest  and  best  means  of 
public  conveyance  of  their  respective  co- 
temporaneous  ages,  and  each  augmented 
the  public  welfare. 

Probably  no  other  great  public  work  in 
the  world's  history  developed  so  rapidly 
from  its  crude  inception  to  its  crowning 
perfection  as  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road. This  result  was  brought  about  in 
only  one  way,  namely,  the  judicious  expen- 
diture by  the  management  of  the  money 
invested  by  the  stockholders.  Six  years 
ago  there  were  many  better  railroads  in  the 
United  States  than  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
but  today,  it  is  not  only  the  finest  all-around 
road  in  this  country,  but  is  the  model  rail- 
road of  the  world,  due  to  the  vast  amount 
of  money  that  has  been  spent  during  this 
period  for  improvements  of  various  kinds. 
Aside  from  the  necessary  expenditures  to 
keep  the  road  in  operation,  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  Company  has  been  spend- 
ing on  an  average  of  $1.5,000,000.00  per 
year  for  the  last  six  years  for  permanent 
improvements.  New  bridges  have  been 
built  and  old  bridges  strengthened  to  carry 
the  increased  weight  of  the  new  equipment 
which  has  been  purchased ;  grades  have 
been  reduced  and  curves  eliminated  where 
possible ;  single  track  has  been  supplanted 
by  double  track ;  new  heavy  steel  rails  have 
replaced  the  old  rails  of  a  lighter  pattern ; 
the  main  line  of  the  road  has  been  re- 
ballasted  from  end  to  end,  and  new  wharves, 
storage  warehouses  and  grain  elevators 
have  been  constructed  to  take  care  of  the 
constantly  growing  traffic. 

The  great  coal  pier  at  Curtis  Bay,  near 
Baltimore,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  piers 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  which  was 
made  necessary  by  the  greatly  increased 
coal  traffic  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  during 


the  last  few  years,  cost,  including  trackage 
to  reach  same,  $800,000.00.  During  the 
month  of  October,  1901,  alone,  88,279  tons 
of  coal  were  dumped  over  this  pier,  which 
indicates  that  the  money  required  for  its 
construction  was  well  invested,  just  as  the 
constantly  increasing  traffic,  both  passenger 
and  freight,  indicates  that  the  money  spent 
for  other  improvements  was  spent  not  only 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  stockholders  but 
the  public  generally. 

A  somewhat  similar  pier  was  recently 
erected  at  St.  George,  Staten  Island,  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  line. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  things  that 
had  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  was  straightening 
the  line.  When  the  road  was  built,  more 
attention  was  given  to  keeping  a  uniform 
low-grade  than  anything  else,  as  it  was 
not  only  a  difficult  matter  for  the  light 
motive-power  of  that  time  to  pull  a  train 
up  a  hill,  but  there  was  a  lack  of 
engineering  facilities  for  the  reduction  of 
grades  which  have  since  been  developed. 
One  of  the  steam-shovels  in  use  today, 
handled  by  four  or  five  men,  can  do  as  much 
work  of  this  nature  in  a  week  as  could  be 
done  at  that  time  in  six  weeks  with  fifty 
men.  What  is  known  as  the  Old  Main  Line 
was  always  just  about  as  crooked  as  a  rail- 
road very  well  could  be  without  tying  itself 
in  a  knot,  and  about  a  year  ago  $2,145,- 
000.00  was  appropriated  to  defray  the 
expense  of  reducing  the  grades  and  elim- 
inating the  curvature  on  this  line.  This 
work  is  now  in  progress  and  will  probably 
be  completed  by  spring.  Another  very 
crooked  piece  of  track  was  what  was  for- 
merly known  as  the  "Seven  Curves,"  east  of 
Cumberland.  These  curves  were  removed 
at  a  cost  of  $89,900.00,  and  with  them  the 
excuse  for  several  vaudeville  quips  which 
were  imposed  upon  the  public  for  years. 

Another  big  piece  of  work  now  in  prog- 
ress is  known  as  the  Patterson  Creek 
Cut-ofi',  which  is  a  new  line  constructed  as 
a  "short-cut,"  which  will  save  some  distance 
and  considerable  curvature.  This  work 
cost  $1,150,000.00. 

The  steady  increase  in  the  export  of  all 
kinds  of  material  produced  in  this  country 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
to  build  a  yard  and  pier  in   Philadelphia, 
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exclusively  for  business  of  this  character. 
This  work  cost  $375,000.00. 

When  the  railroad  went  into  the  hands 
of  receivers,  in  March,  1896,  there  was  very 
little  rail  in  the  tracks  heavier  than  seventy 
pounds  to  the  yard.  All  of  this  light  rail 
has  been  removed  from  the  main  line  of  the 
road  and  put  in  side-tracks  and  on  the 
smaller  branch  lines  where  there  is  but 
little  traffic,  and  has  been  replaced  by  rail 
weighing  85  and  100  pounds  per  yard. 
The  rail  purchased  during  the  past  six 
years  has  been  as  follows: 

1896 22.908  tons 

1897 31,547     " 

1898 3.5,179    " 

1899 75,618    " 

1900 71,9.55    " 

1901 40,651     " 

Total 330,234  tons 

To  insure  better  time  of  trains  and  re- 
duce the  risk  of  accident  to  the  minimum, 
a  great  deal  of  the  line  has  been  double- 
tracked,  where  only  single  track  existed 
before,  and  passing  sidings  have  been  con- 
structed  at  many   places.     Work  of  this 


kind  on  the  Philadelphia  Division  during 
the  past  eighteen  months  has  cost  .$20G,- 
870.00,  and  on  the  Pittsburg  Division 
$1,488,856.00;  $146,943.00  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  similar  work  on  the  Chicago 
Division,  and  $588,000.00  for  filling  and 
renewing  trestles  and  culverts  on  the  same 
division  of  the  road.  During  the  past 
three  years  $6,486,109.00  has  been  appro- 
priated for  the  reduction  of  grades  and 
change  of  alignment  on  different  parts  of 
the  system. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  principal 
items  of  construction  expense  on  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  since  1896.  There 
are  many  other  items  of  large  expenditures 
that  have  been  and  will  be  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  and  the  stockholders. 

The  mileage,  exclusive  of  yard  tracks, 
sidings,  second  tracks,  etc.,  has  increased 
from  2,095  miles,  in  1896,  to  4,357  miles 
up  to  the  present  time.  This  expansion 
extends  greater  benefits  to  shippers  and 
more  conveniences  to  passengers,  as  con- 
nections are  continually  being  arranged 
with  intersecting  lines,  thereby  lessening 
the  time  between  distant  points. 
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BARBARA    FRIETCHIE    ON    THE    STAGE. 


BY    W.   D.    NESBIT. 

THE  scenic  meadows,  green  and  fair, 
Wave  in  the  incandescents'  glare. 

The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand. 
Fresh  from  the  scenic  artist's  hand. 

Round  about  them  grow  the  crops. 
Shown  by  set-pieces  and  drops. 

Off  from  the  stage's  shade  and  gloom 
Is  Barbara  Frietchie's  dressing-room. 

Barbara  fair,  in  dress  so  quaint, 
Dreameth  o'er  powder-pulT  and  paint. 

Dreams  of  her  lines,  of  her  many  cues. 
And  artfully  deepens  her  cheeks'  fresh  hues. 

The  orchestra  renders  the  overture, 

And  Barbara  wakes  from  her  dream  demure. 

Straightens  her  flounces,  trim  and  trig. 
And  reaches  out  for  her  nut-brown  wig. 

A  bothered  look  on  her  face  so  fair! 
The  very  important  wig's  not  there. 

Across  the  stage  comes  a  heavy  tread— 
The  step  of  the  stage-manager  so  dread. 

In  voice  that's  petulant,  also  cracked. 
He  calls:     "All  up  for  the  opening  act!" 

He  says  it  in  accents  fierce  once  more, 
And  pounds  on  Barbara  Frietchie's  door. 

She  shyly  peeps  from  her  dim  retreat 

And  murmurs  in  tones  both  firm  and  sweet, 

"Ring,  if  you  will,  for  the  curtain,  sir! 
But  find  my  wig,  or  I'll  never  stir!" 

Then  around  and  over  the  crowded  stage 
He  searches,  and  mutters  the  while  in  rage. 

He  lifts  up  great  houses  with  one  rough  hand, 
And  upsets  the  mountains  of  Maryland. 

He  pulls  up  the  marble  pillars  white 
And  sweeps  through  Frederick's  town  site. 

He  pushes  an  orchard  against  the  wall 
And  rolls  up  a  wheatfield,  fence  and  all. 

At  last,  it  was  found,  by  a  searcher  keen, 
On  top  of  the  dusty  rain  machine. 

Dame  Barbara  donned  it — swiftly,  too — 
And  up  to  the  stage  she  fairly  flew; 

And  out  from  the  wings,  with  a  moment's  pause. 
To  flutter  her  wig  at  the  wild  applause. 

The  manager  sighed,  as  he  set  more  straight 
A  clump  of  trees  and  a  farmyard  gate — 

Then  he  said,  in  his  sternest,  coldest  tone: 
"  Henceforth  that  wig  must  be  left  alone, 

"Who  touches  a  hair  of  that  wig  so  brown 
Will  lo.se  his  job  ere  we  leave  this  town." 

And  ever  the  stage  hands,  small  and  big. 
Are  shy  of  the  bonnie  Barbara's  wig. 


THE    MA-RCONI    SYSTEM   OF   WIRELESS    TELEGRAPHY. 

AS    DESCRIBED    BY    HIMSELF    IN    PAPER    READ    BEFORE    INSTITUTE    OF 

ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERS. 

BY   GUGLIELMO   MARCONI. 


WHEN  I  wish  to  bridge  distances,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  that  signals  be 
sent  in  one  definite  direction,  I  use 
an  ordinary  transmitter.  It  is  made  of  two 
small  spheres,  connected  by  wire,  one  with 
the  earth  and  the  other  with  a  vertical 
conductor  of  some  height,  called  the  "aerial 
conductor."  When  I  wish  to  direct  a  beam 
of  rays  in  a  given  direction  I  use  a  cylindri- 
cal parabolic  reflector  placed  in  the  proper 
focal  line.  The  system  of  operation  is 
simple. 

The  key  is  pressed  and  the  electrical 
current  is  discharged  through  the  spark 
gap  between  the  spheres.  This  discharge 
is  an  oscillating  one.  The  spheres  and 
conductor  become  a  radiator  of  electrical 
waves.  By  pressing  the  ordinary  telegraph 
key  at  long  or  short  intervals  long  or  short 
waves  are  made.  These  affect  the  distant 
receiver  at  long  or  short  intervals,  produc- 
ing the  Morse  alphabet  of  "dots"  and 
"dashes." 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
receiver  is  the  sensitive  tube,  which  is 
called  a  coherer  or  radio  conductor.  The 
only  form  of  coherer  I  have  found  to  be 
reliable  for  long-distance  work  is  a  glass 
tube  of  small  diameter  and  four  centimeters 
long.  Twometal  pole-piecesaretightlyfitted 
into  it.  The  space  between  them  is  partly 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  nickel  and  silver 
filings.  This  coherer  is  part  of  a  circuit 
which  contains  a  local  cell  and  a  sensitive 
telegraph  relay.  The  relay  works  another 
circuit  operating  a  "trembler,"  "tapper" 
or  "decoherer"  and  a  recording  instrument. 

Normally  the  resistance  of  the  filings 
is  great,  but  under  the  "  waves "  they  co- 
here and  become  comparatively  a  good 
conductor.  This  allows  the  current  from 
the  local  cell  to  operate  the  relay.  One 
end  of  the  tube  is  connected  with  the 
earth,  the  other  with  a  vertical  conductor. 

If  a  reflector  for  special  direction  trans- 
mission is  being  used  at  the  sending  station 
a  short  strip  of  copper  is  fixed  to  each  end 
of  the  glass  tube  in  the  receiver.  These 
strips  must    be    exactly    proper    length, 


otherwise  they  will  not  be  in  tune,  or  syn- 
tony,  with  the  transmitted  "waves."  All 
of  the  electro-magnetic  apparatus  in  the 
receiver  is  shunted  by  non-inductive  resist- 
ances in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no  spark- 
ing at  contacts  and  no  jerks  caused  by  the 
local  battery,  or  cell,  near  the  coherer. 

The  "tapper"  and  telegraphic  instru- 
ment, if  not  properly  shunted,  produce 
disturbing  efl:'ects.  Small  "choking  coils" 
are  put  between  the  coherer  and  the  relay. 
They  force  the  "waves"  to  traverse  the 
coherer. 

The  oscillations  or  "waves"  on  the 
copper  strips  cause  the  metal  filings  to 
cohere  and  become  a  conductor.  The 
"tapper"  shakes  the  filings  apart,  break- 
ing the  circuit.  The  practical  result  of 
this  is  that  the  "dots"  and  "dashes" come 
just  as  they  are  transmitted,  and  are  so 
recorded  by  the  "inker"  in  something  of 
the  same  fashion  in  which  telegraphic  in- 
struments years  ago  used  to  print  upon  a 
paper  tape. 

With  vertical  wires  it  is  easy  to  reach 
a  station  screened  by  a  hill  or  curvature  of 
the  earth.  In  such  cases  it  seems  to  be  a 
marked  advantage  if  the  "aerial  conductor" 
is  thick  or  if  a  capacity  area  be  placed  at 
the  top  of  it. 

I  am  rather  doubtful  as  to  the  correct 
explanation  of  this  effect,  as  there  is  little 
doubt  of  the  complete  opacity  to  electric 
waves  of  a  hill  three  miles  thick  or  of 
several  miles  of  sea  water.  It  may  be  that 
the  oscillations  are  transmitted  to  earth  by 
the  grounded  wire  and  follow  the  earth's 
surface  until  they  reach  the  earth  wire  of 
the  receiving  instrument.  A  horizontal 
wire  even  at  a  great  height  is  of  no  use  in 
increasing  the  range  of  signals. 

Without  reflectors  the  telegraphic  sig- 
nals radiate  in  all  directions  and  affect  all 
receivers  within  distance;  with  reflectors  it 
is  possible  to  throw  the  electric  waves  in 
one  almost  parallel  beam.  This  would 
enable  several  forts,  hilltops  or  islands  to 
communicate  without  fear  of  an  enemy 
intercepting  the  messages. 
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The  receiver  rings  a  bell  only  when  the 
radiator  at  the  sending  station  is  directed 
toward  it.  In  experiments  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  two  miles  it  was  noted  that  only  a 
very  small  movement  of  the  transmitting 
reflector  was  sufficient  to  stop  the  signals 
of  the  receiver.  The  reflector  system 
enables  ships  to  receive  warning  not  only 
of  proximity  to  danger,  but  of  the  exact 
direction  from  which  the  warning  comes. 
The  bell  of  the  receiver  on  shipboard  will 
ring  only  when  the  lighthouse  reflector  is 
directed  toward  it.  By  turning  the  re- 
flector it  will  be  easy  to  locate  the  direc- 
tion of  the  transmitter.  By  a  conventional 
number  of  taps  or  rings  the  ship  will  be 
able  to  place  either  a  perilous  point  to  be 
avoided  or  a  harbor  for  which  she  should 
steer. 

During  the  Queen's  life  a  system  was 
installed  at  Queen  Victoria's  palace  of 
Osborne.     The  other  station   was   on  the 


royal  yacht  Osborne,  moored  in  Cowes  Bay, 
one  and  three-quarter  miles  distant.  High 
hills  intervened.  Direct  signaling  by  flags, 
semaphores  or  heliograph  was  impossible. 
Constant  communication  was  maintained 
for  sixteen  days  without  hitch  of  any  kind. 
The  messages  numbered  150  and  were 
chiefly  private  communications  between 
the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Many 
of  the  messages  contained  more  than  150 
words,  and  the  average  speed  of  transmis- 
sion was  about  fifteen  words  aminute.  Often 
when  the  yacht  was  on  cruise  messages 
were  sent  at  distances  of  seven  and  eight 
miles.  These  messages  were  sent  over 
high  intervening  hills. 

The  system  as  installed  in  the  Italian 
navy  has  worked  admirably.  Other  instal- 
lations are  contemplated  for  commercial  and 
military  purposes.  I  am  confident  that  in  a 
few  months  many  more  wireless  telegraph 
stations  will  be  established  here  and  abroad. 


THE    MAN    WITH    THE    SPRING    SOLES. 


BY   THOMAS   CALVER. 


T 


HERE  was  once  a  young  man  who  lived  out 
on  the  road, 

In  the  country,  near  Washington  city. 
If  he  had  not  lived  there  in  that  rural  abode, 

There  would  be  little  use  of  this  ditty. 
And  it  only  is  written  his  story  to  tell, 

In  a  manner  quite  brief  and  veracious; 
For  though  seemingly  planning  both  wisely 
and  well, 

He  became  but  a  failure  fugacious. 

In  the  village  of   Brightwood  he  lived,  but 
he  toiled 

In  the  city  for  much  needed  riches; 
And  he  walked  till  his  shoes  and  his  garments 
he  spoiled. 

And  he  rode  till  he  wore  out  his  breeches. 
So  he  labored  and  studied  to  bring  out  a  plan 

Of  more  cleanly  and  cheap  transportation; 
And  he  did  it — this  wise  but  unfortunate  man — 

In  a  way  that  awoke  consternation. 

He  had  formerly  been,  in  his  earlier  days, 
Quite  a  student  of  science  gymnastic. 
And  had  gained,  as  an  athlete,  much  cheering 
and  praise, 
And  some  mention  in  verse  Hudibrastic. 
The  gymnasium  spring-board,  he  thought,  was 
the  plan 
Upon  which  the  device  should  be  founded; 
For  in  jumping  on  this  the  young,  vigorous 
man, 
At  each  jump,  in  the  air  higher  bounded. 

For  the  higher  he  jumped  up  the  harder  he  fell : 

The  recoil  growing  stronger  and  stronger; 
And   the  height   he  might  reach  to  nobody 
could  tell. 

If  he  kept  at  his  jumping  much  longer. 
So  the  simple  device  was  a  sole  with  a  spring 

Of  the  finest  and  strongest  material. 
And  in  leaping  on  this  the  recoiling  would 
bring 

Longer  strides  and  a  height  more  ethereal. 

For  a  long  time  he  labored  his  soles  to  perfect, 

With  the  aid  of  an  able  mechanic; 
And  his  money  he  spent  till  his  fortune  he 
wrecked 

And  he  made  in  his  household  a  panic; 
For  his  springs  must  be  made  of  the  finest 
of  steel, 

Like  a  watch-spring  in  temper  elastic: 
Very  long,  very  powerful,  the  worth  to  reveal 

Of  this  kind  of  a  spring-board  gjTiinastic. 


When  his  spring  soles  were  finished  he  started  for 
town, 

And  they  worked  to  the  greatest  perfection  ; 
And  when  higher  he  went  and  the  higher  came 
down, 

Then  each  spring  showed  its  worthy  selection. 
Very  soon  he  was  moving  through  space  very  fast, 

And  attaining  to  heights  quite  stupendous, 
And  the  trees  and  the  fences  and  houses  flew  past. 

With  velocity  strange  and  tremendous. 

Very  soon  he  discovered,  with  greatest  alarm. 

That  the  Piney  Branch  woods  he  was  nearing  ; 
For  that  boughs  overhanging  might  do  him  some 
harm, 
As  he  leaped  to  their  height,  he  was  fearing. 
He  was  right ;  for,  as  down  through  the  branches 
he  fell. 
He  was  caught  by  the  slack  of  his  breeches. 
And  his  hours  of  suspense  surely  no  one  could 
tell, 
Were  it  not  for  the  defects  in  the  stitches. 

As  he  fell  the  recoil  sent  him  flying  once  more. 

To  a  gully  where  water  was  flowing. 
And,  quite  luckily,  over  the  stream  did  he  soar, 

To  the  bank  on  the  further  side  going. 
But  the  bank  was  so  steep  that  he  struck  on  his 
toes, 

And  the  springs  their  celebrity  earning. 
Sent  them  up  and  feet  upward  and  backward  he 
rose. 

O'er  the  stream  a  back  somersault  turning. 

But  the  bank  on  the  side  near  the  woods  was  as 
steep, 
And  thus  only  the  heels  did  the  striking. 
When  the  springs  sent  him  back  o'er  the  stream 
with  a  leap, 
And  a  somersault  not  to  his  liking. 
So  thus  forward   and  backward  he  somersaults 
turned, 
Till  his  head  became  flighty  and  dizzy  ; 
And  he  said  to  his  wife,  who  his  plight  had  soon 
learned, 
"Don't  disturb  me,  you  see  I  am  busy!" 

But,  as  only  a  part  of  the  spring  soles  were  struck. 

Then  the  somersaults  slowly  grew  shorter. 
And  at  last,  in  a  streak  of  most  fortunate  luck, 

He  descended  right  into  the  water. 
Then  his  wife  took  him  home  and  the  spring  soles 
threw  out 

In  the  barnyard,  with  all  of  their  glory; — 
And  if  any  the  truth  of  this  narrative  doubt, 

They  must  find  her  and  hear  the  whole  story. 


THE  LONGEST  RAILWAY  JOURNEY  IN  THE  WORLD. 


LEDGER  MONTHLY. 


MOST  people  imagine  that  the  five  days' 
run  of  the  famous  Western  Express 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  is 
the  longest  railway  journey  in  the  world. 
Up  to  last  year,  no  doubt,  Americans  held 
first  place  in  this  department  of  travel. 
But  now  Russia,  with  her  Siberian  Railway 
(finished  for  passenger  traitic  up  to  Irkutsk 
for  over  twelve  months),  has  successfully 
challenged  the  American  railway  world 
both  as  regards  mileage  and  time,  though 
certainly  the  honors  of  taking  the  longest 
time,  irrespective  of  distance,  of  any  journey 
in  the  world  is  a  somewhat  equivocal  one. 

Nine  and  a  half  days  are  occupied  in  the 
journey  (3,770  miles)  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Irkutsk,  instead  of  the  five  days  taken  by 
the  New  York-San  Francisco  Express  for  a 
journey  only  some  340  miles  shorter. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  some 
details  of  the  longest  journeys  in  Europe 
without  a  stoppage.  In  the  whole  railway 
system  of  Europe  there  are  only  two  runs 
of  over  400  miles  without  a  break,  and  it  is 
a  little  curious  that  both  of  these  sei'vices 
have  been  initiated  by  a  steamship  company 
— the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamship 
Company. 


The  longest  run  without  a  stoppage  in 
Europe  (and  possibly  in  the  world)  is  that 
of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  weekly  Paris 
and  Marseilles  Express,  which  does  the  dis- 
tance (536  miles)  in  a  few  minutes  over 
thirteen  hours.  The  other  long-distance 
run  without  a  break  is  the  473  miles 
between  Bologna  and  Brindisi,  which  the 
weekly  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Express 
has  been  regularly  performing  for  the  last 
ten  years. 

The  speed  is  comparatively  leisurely  cer- 
tainly, nearly  fifteen  hours  being  occupied 
in  this  monotonous  journey.  No  doubt  it 
is  due  to  the  Italian  railway  company's  dis- 
like of  excessive  speed  that  no  really  se- 
rious accident  involving  much  loss  of  life 
has  ever  happened  on  this  particular 
express;  at  all  events  on  this  portion  of  the 
route  during  all  the  years  it  has  been  run- 
ning. Indeed,  this  historic  express  has 
been  even  more  immune  from  accident  than 
the  equally  historic  "Flying  Dutchman." 

England  has  no  really  long  railway  jour- 
ney without  a  break,  the  longest  being 
that  of  the  Great  Western  Railway's  Cor- 
nish Express — which,  however,  runs  only  in 
summer — from  London  to  Exeter,  194  miles. 


CHEAT    RIVER   UNDER   AN   AUTUMN    SUN. 


BY   WM.    KILGOUR. 


ALL  my  life  I  have  thought  I  would  like 
the  change  and  excitement  of  field 
sport;  and  only  very  recently  I  have 
read,  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time,  a  deeply 
interesting  volume  entitled,  "Forty-five 
Years  of  the  Life  of  a  Hunter,"  by  the  late 
venerable  Meshach  Browning  of  Garrett 
County,  which  was  then  a  part  of  Allegany, 
written  by  himself;  every  word  of  which,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  is  absolutely  correct. 


with  no  pillow  but  the  cold  earth,  no  shelter- 
ing save  the  branches  of  some  aged  monarch 
of  the  forest,  no  vigil  except  the  clinging 
stars  or  varying  flashes  of  light  from  his 
campfire;  I  could  but  feel  what  vast,  un- 
broken and  indescribable  solitudes;  what 
magnificent  sunsets  bathing  in  a  flood  of 
light  the  ragged  clifiis  of  the  innumerable 
chains  and  spurs  of  mountains;  the  gloomy 
grandeur  of  the  deep   shadows   creeping 
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RAILROAD. 


As  I  lingered  over  his  thrilling  descrip- 
tions of  the  wilder  portions  of  the  deep, 
frightful  and  illimitable  forest  through 
which  he  hunted;  his  daring  adventures 
along  the  famous,  wild  and  romantic  regions 
of  Cheat  River;  his  many  miraculous  es- 
capes from  death,  in  a  hand-to-hand  en- 
counter with  bear,  wolf,  panther,  wild-cat 
and  stag;  his  dreary  and  comfortless  nights, 


down  the  mountainside,  the  music  of  the 
streams  as  they  went  dashing  down  the 
dark  and  almost  impenetrable  ravines, 
gathering  force  and  volume  all  the  way; 
the  mighty  roar  of  the  winds,  with  every 
storm  howling  and  hissing  through  the 
mighty  forests,  like  maddened  demons  let 
loose  from  the  habitations  of  the  damned; 
the  low  murmurs  of  the  sinking  blasts;  for 
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'THK    MOKE    HU1IIKX    I'AKTS    OK    THE    DEEl"    RAVINE.' 


all  these  were  his  as  he  wandered  alone  in 
this  vast  temple  of  nature,  whose  architect 
is  God,  and  whose  organ- tones  are  the 
whispering  breeze  and  the  sounding  storm. 
Impelled  by  a  desire  to  see  and  learn 
something  of  the  wild  and  rare  beauties  of 
this  marvelous  piece  of  mountain  wilder- 
ness and  stream  which  Browning  so  graphi- 
cally describes,  and  which  is  still  the  favor- 
ite resort  of  the  lover  of  field  and  stream 
sports  coming  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  I  determined  on  a  visit  thither. 
True,  the  season  of  the  year  I  most  love 
was  far  advanced;  yet  there  is  always  much 
of  prismatic  splendor  in  the  dying  hours  of 
autumn,  when  the  majestic  and  marvel- 
ous of  mountain,  stream  and  forest  are 
so  strikingly  beautiful  and  picturesque. 
If  I  should  grow  tired  of  the  shifting  colors 
of  nature's  pencilings,  the  towering  sub- 
limity of  ragged  walls  of  masonry  on  which, 
here  and  there,  stood  aged  trees  that  had 
been  making  history  for  centuries,  now  like 
some  giant  or  athlete  conscious  of  his 
power,  stripped  to  the  waist  as  though  to 
battle  with  the  storms  of  the  approaching 
winter;  I  could  turn  to  some  one  of  the 
many  hunting-camps,  partake  of  their  ever- 
cheerful  hospitality,  enjoying  the  narra- 
tions of  the  numerous  adventures  of  the 
hunters,  sleep  under  a  blanket,  with  my 
feet  before  a  roasting  fire,  awakening  in 
the  morning  with  a  ravenous  appetite,  and 


before  the  mists  shall  have  disappeared, 
start  for  a  chase  of  the  deer  or  a  still-hunt 
for  the  red-leg  turkey,  and  wind  up  the 
coming  night  with  an  oldtime  opossum  or 
coon  hunt,  or  the  taking  of  a  bee-tree, 
which  some  old  hunter  had  'been  fortunate 
in  singling  out. 

At  Terra  Alta,  Preston  County,  the  head 
of  the  great  Cheat  River  grade  on  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio,  just  along  and  over  the 
dividing  line  between  Maryland  and  West 
Virginia,  I  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  in- 
formation of  just  such  a  home  as  I  desired 
during  my  short  stay  in  the  mountains. 
After  a  walk  of  two  miles  immediately  along 
this  famous  grade,  thence  across  the  laugh- 
ing waters  of  the  Cheat  for  perhaps  a  mile, 
I  reached  my  objective  point,  a  modest, 
rustic  mountain-cottage  nestling  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  Nature's  alcoves,  and  as 
neat  and  sweet  within  as  it  was  eloquent  in 
its  primitive  exterior.  Such  a  quaint, 
dreary  little  place  it  was,  yet  beautiful 
withal!  For  it  was  enclosed  by  great 
forests  of  pine,  and  dark  and  purple  moun- 
tains stretching  up  their  heads  to  catch  the 
first  blush  of  sunrise  or  the  hazy  cloud- 
mists  of  the  evening.  There  were  dark 
woods,  too,  and  rushing  torrents  and  little 
babbling  brooks.  There  was  much  beauty, 
though  of  a  wild  and  sometimes  gloomy 
nature;  but  its  peace  and  seclusion  suited 
me. 
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CHEAT  RIVER    UNDER   AN  AUTUMN  SUN. 


With  the  rose-blush  beauty  of  the  early 
morning  came  the  summons  to  breakfast. 
Buckwheat  cakes  lifted  from  griddle  to 
plate,  glades  butter,  sugar,  maple  syrup, 
honey,  broiled  squirrel,  cold  roasted  coon 
and  delicious  milk  and  coffee. 

The  morning  was  still  young  when,  after 
a  short  but  toilsome  walk,  I  stood  in  the 
center  of  one  of  the  many  graceful  curves 
along  this  heavy  grade.  What  a  scene  of 
almost  dazzling  splendor  enveloped  me !  The 
great  Carnival  of  Color  appeared  to  be  at 
its  full!  Autumn  had  kindled  her  fires  on 
the  crest  and  sides  of  the  mountain,  along 
the  tortuous  stream,  in  every  dimpled  val- 
ley and  dark  ravine.  The  day  was  without 
shadow,  save  the  small  fleeces  of  white 
mist  which  floated  along  the  distant  hori- 
zon like  the  broken  fragments  of  a  routed 
army.  From  the  woodland  came  the  song 
of  birds,  plaintive  and  subdued.  Everything 
around  me  that  met  the  eye  or  caught  the 
ear,  every  falling  leaf,  the  fragrance  of 
every  dead  and  dying  wild-flower,  the  voice 
of  every  forest  cloister,  the  murmur  of  the 
stream,  the  palpitating  wi-eaths  of  topaz 
mists  that  veiled  the  dark  lining  of  the 
more  hidden  parts  of  the  deep  ravine,  every 
tremulous  vista  that  hung  and  floated  along 
every  gorge;  all  had  its  own  special  signifi- 
cance, and  ofi'ered  healthy  and  vigorous 
food  for  the  contemplative  mind. 

A  flock  of  quail  flew  past.  What  a  de- 
lightful time  the  sportsman  was  having! 
With  him,  this  season  is  the  prime  favorite; 
wherever  he  rambles,  and  his  tours  unde- 
niably lead  him  through  the  most  entrancing 
of  natural  scenery  in  the  woodlands,  across 
the  fields  or  in  the  mountains,  he  takes  in 
an  inspiration  of  nature  pure  and  undefiled. 
The  grand,  picturesque  and  beautiful  in 
natural  scenery,  the  sportsman  views  at  its 
best,  untrammeled  by  civilization  and  un- 


marred  by  the  restless  march  of  progress. 

If  nature  seems  to  have  been  prodigal 
of  her  peerless  attractions  and  charms 
through  these  mountain  wildernesses  and 
fastnesses,  man  has  not  been  slow  in  afiix- 
ing  the  monogram  of  his  inventive  genius 
along  the  walled  sides  and  upon  their  lofty 
summits,  and  across  their  frightful  and 
dark  gorges.  With  an  energy  and  endur- 
ance shrinking  from  no  responsibility,  and 
fearing  neither  danger  nor  barrier,  he  has 
sent  his  messenger  of  fire  and  steel,  carry- 
ing with  him  over  these  frowning  and 
heretofore  seemingly  impregnable  granite- 
ribbed  fortresses,  swift  as  the  cloud 
driven  before  a  winter's  storm,  a  world's 
commerce  or  a  nation's  convention.  One 
of  those  huge  and  ponderous  tonnage- 
engines  came  up  the  grade,  pulling  nearly 
a  hundred  heavily-laden  freight  cars;  on  it 
came,  passing  me  with  a  proud  and  appar- 
ently defiant  air.  Hardly  had  this  monster 
cargo  of  freight  passed  when  thundering 
down  the  grade  came  one  of  those  luxurious 
Blue  Line  Flyers  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
annihilating  time  and  distance. 

In  my  ramble  I  did  not  fail  to  observe 
the  great  contrast  which  existed  between 
this  piece  of  landscape  and  that  of  the 
Savage  River  Gorge.  The  former  was  not 
as  terrific,  weird  and  chaotic  as  the  latter; 
the  view  was  more  extended,  more  varied 
and  much  softer.  The  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  rose  and 
fell  like  the  billows  of  an  angry  ocean. 
Small  and  unpretending  homesteads,  with 
liberal  outdoor  conveniences,  small  patches 
of  cultivated  ground,  orchards  loaded  with 
ripe  fruit,  on  many  of  the  sunny  slopes  of 
the  mountains,  and  country  roads  winding 
through  the  forests  in  the  distance,  afforded 
a  most  pleasing  relief  to  this  most  natural 
canvas. 
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HE  current  of  true  zeal  runs  smoothly 
past  the  obstacle  of  half-hearted 
effort. 

A  MAN  may  be  too  precocious  in  his 
independence. 

Perfection  of  expression  only 
reaches  its  zenith  when  what  we  say 
conveys  its  true  meaning. 

We  are  sometimes  charged  with 
errors  that  our  accusers  are  incapable 
of  correcting. 

The  greatest  beneficial  society  on 
earth  is  "The  Brotherhood  of  Mankind." 

In  the  little  affair  of  private  theatri- 
cals called  life,  there  is  an  unnecessary 
number  of  would-be  tragedians  and  too 
much  suppression  of  natural  comedy. 

What  we  intend  to  do  is  a  theory; 
what  we  do  is  a  condition. 


How  difficult  it  is  to  thoroughly 
exercise  diplomacy  without,  to  some 
extent,  reflecting  upon  our  integrity. 

Indiscretion  is  always  a  fault,  and 
too  frequently  first  cousin  to  crime. 

No  man  should  be  weak  enough  to 
permit  his  theories  to  control  his  sense 
of  humanity. 

The  man  who  attributes  another's 
success  to  good  fortune  will  define  his 
own  failure  as  ill  luck. 

Indifferent  circumstances  are  the 
natural  oft'springs  of  indifferent  efforts. 

Too  much  democracy  tends  to  pro- 
duce a  spirit  of  disrespect  for  the  neces- 
sity of  conservative  action. 

Good  resolutions  are  like  promissory 
notes;  we  should  not  draft  them  beyond 
our  ability  to  make  good. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  Christian- 
ity in  a  pocket-book  judiciously  handled. 


LOOK   UP. 


BY    ARTHUR   H.    LEWIS. 
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ACE  after  happiness  and  hope, 

Let  joy  disarm  the  grief  to  come; 
By  failure  worthy  lessons  have  been  taught, 
And  in  their  train  the  greatest  battles  won. 

If  in  pursuit  of  your  ambition's  aim 

You  fail  and  fall  a  moment  by  the  way, 

Know  night  has  sweetest  solace  in  the  thought 
She  is  the  mother  of  a  glorious  day. 

Remember  in  the  darkness  of  your  doubts, 
The  child  is  father  of  the  master  mind, 

And  in  our  efforts  to  be  just  and  true 
We  frequent  first  are  cruel  to  be  kind. 

The  gold  that  dulls  in  virgin  worth 

Glows  best  when  touched  by  base  alloy, 

So  failure  oft  adds  luster  to  success. 

And  naught  hut  overconfidence  destroys. 
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WHERE  TO  FIND  SPORT. 
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CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST   AND   WEST. 
B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


No.  504 

DAILY 


No.  526 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No.  522 
SUNDAY 


NO.  508 

DAILY 


NO  524 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
B  HOUR 


NO,  536 

EX.  SUN. 


NO.  506 
DAILY 


No  546 
DAILY 


LV.  WASHINGTON    

Lv.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  . 
Lv  BALTIMORE,  MT,  ROYAL  STATION. 
Ar    PHILADELPHIA     

Ar.  NEW  YORK    LIBERTY  STREET 

Ah     NEW    YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 


7.05 
7.55 
8.00 
10.15 
12.35 
12.40 


8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.45 


9.00 
9.52 
9.57 
12.11 
2.30 
2.35 


10.00 
10.50 
10.54 
12.53 
3.00 
3.05 


12.30 
1.20 
1.25 
3.29 
6.00 
6.05 


PNI 

3.00 
3.49 
3.53 
5.5  1 
8.00 
8.05 


PM 

4.00 
4.48 
4.52 
7.00 
9.25 
9.30 


5.05 
6.00 
6.05 
8.19 
10.40 
10.50 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
I  1.40 
3.20 


I  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.  10 

5.52 


3.00 
3.5  1 
3.55 
6.00 
8.30 
8.35 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


No.  505 

DAILY 


No. 5  17 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


NO.  501 

DAILY 


No.  527 

DAILY 
0   HOUR 


NO.  535 
EX.  SUN, 


No,  509 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
S  HOUR 


No    525 

DAILY 


No,  503 
DAILY 


No.  515 

DAILY 


Lv.   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALLTERHINAL 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.   PHILADELPHIA - 

An.  BALTIMORE,  MT,  ROYAL  STATION 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  - 
Ar    WASHINGTON 


12.10 
I  2.  15 
7.30 
9.3  1 
9.35 
10.35 


7.55 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.45 
1.40 


9.55 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


I  1.25 
I  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


12.55 
1.00 
3.08 
5.06 
5.10 
6.10 


PM 

1.25 
1.30 
4.17 
6.61 
6.55 
7.50 


PM 

3.35 
3.40 
5.48 
7.46 
7.50 
8.40 


4.55 
5.00 
7.26 
9.32 
9.36 
10.35 


6.55 
7.00 
9.38 
1.46 
1.50 
2.50 


12.10 
12.15 
3.35 
6.05 
6.10 
7.30 


Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 


No     I 

LIMITED 

DAILY 


EXPRESS 
DAILY 


No.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 


NO.    3 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 


NO.  55 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 


PITTSBURG 
LIMITED 


No     47 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 


Lv,   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

Lv,   NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv    PHILADELPHIA - 

Lv    BALTIMORE,  MT,  ROYAL  STATION-. 
Lv     BALTIMORE    CAMDEN  STATION  ..  - 

Lv.  WASHINGTON 

Ar.  PITTSBURG 

Ar.  CLEVELAND 

Ar,  WHEELING 

Ar    COLUMBUS 

Ar, TOLEDO 

Ar    CHICAGO --- - 

Ar    CINCINNATI  -- - 

Ar    INDIANAPOLIS 

Ar    LOUISVILLE 

Ar    ST.   LOUIS 

Ar    CHATTANOOGA --- 

Ar.  MEMPHIS 

Ar    NEW  ORLEANS 


9.65UI 
lO.OOun 
12.20PJ1 
2.26  PJ< 
2.40  PJ« 
3.45  PJH 


I2.55PJI 
I  .OOP* 
3.08  PJH 
5.06  PJH 
5.20  pm 
6.20  P* 


6.40  ui 
10. 06  AX 


I  .25pjii 
1 .30PH 
N  4.  I  7  P* 
6.51  PM 
7.20  pm 
8.30pm 
6.  lOm 
0.45  ut 


6.55  PM 

7.00  PJi 

9.38  PJ< 

I  I  .46  PM 

12.00NT 

I  .  IOak 


12.I0NT 
12.I5NT 
7.30u< 
9.31  ut 
9.40  ui 
I0.45AX 
7.40  pm 


I2.I0NT 
I2.I6NT 
3.35UI 
8.60UI 
9.00  AM 
I0.06UII 


6.55  Pi! 
7.00  P* 
9'.38Pii 
I  1 .46  PM 
12.00  NT 
1.00  AH 
g.  1  5  A* 


LV  3. SOP," 
9.35P,M 

LV3.30P," 
9.  l5Pii 


5.55  PJi 
8.00  AH 
I  1. 46  AX 
1  l.62u> 
5.50PJI 
6.50  PM 
10.50PM 
10.00  AW 


7.30  P.H 


7.23AJI 
6.35  PM 
10.35  PM 
9.30  px 
7.28AN 
6.25  a* 
8.40  A» 
7.35  pm 


I2.00NN 
2.35  A* 
6.50  AH 
7.05AII 
1 .30  Pit 
5.50  PM 
I  0.50  PM 
10.00  AX 


6.60AX 


Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.  N  On  Sunday  connection  is  made  6y  Train  No.  B07 . 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No,    2 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No,   4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO,    6 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

NO,   8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No     10 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No     12 
DUQUESNE 
LIM-.    DAILY 

NO.  46 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

NOS.  I4&46 
EXPRtSS 

DAILY 

t  8.30  AX 

2.45  AX 

3.30  px 

10.  IOax 

8.00  PX 

7.00  PX 

7.  I5PX 
I2.20AX 

1  1.00  AX 

1  1.30  pm 
8.00  AX 

3.00  pm 
9.45  P" 

6. SOP* 
8.05PM 
2  30ax 

I.20PX 

*  8.40  AX 
2.00  PM 

+  2.45  P« 

*  6.  lOPX 

2.05AX 
8.05  AX 
8.05  AX 
1  2.  1  5  px 
7.30pm 
8.  15  pm 
9.00pm 
6.41  AX 
7.50  AX 
8.00  AX 
10.  1  5  AX 
12.35  PM 
1  2.40  pm 

8.00AX 
8.55AX 
8.  1  5  pm 
9.00PM 
2.46  AX 
3.471X 
3.65AX 
6.00  a;i 
8.30  AX 
8.35AX 

Ar     WA<5HIN(^TnN                   

I2.20PX 

1 .  1  5  PM 
1.25  PM 
3.29  PM 
6.00  PM 
6.05  PM 

4.50  PM 
6.53  pm 
6.05  PM 
8.  I9p" 
10.40  PM 
10.60PM 

12.05NN 
1.15  pm 
1.25pm 
3.29pm 
6.00pm 
6.05  pm 

6.56  AX 
7.50  AX 
8.00  AX 
10.  16  AX 
12.35  pm 
12.40  pm 

1  1  .05pm 
I2.25AX 
1  2.44  AX 
3.  10  AX 
5.52AX 

1  I.05P" 
I2.25AX 
1  2.44  AX 
3.  IOax 
5.52AX 

Ar    BALTIMORE.  CAMOEN  STATION  -.- 
^f    BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 

Ar,  new   YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar,  new    YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points          *  Daily.         t  Daily,  except  Sunday.                                          | 

THROUGH    PULLMAN     PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED    BY    THE    BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    B.  &   O.       HNEST    SERVICE    IN    THE    WORLD. 
SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.       PARLOR    COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia    and   New  York. 

No.  612.    Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and   Pittsburg  to  New  Vurk      Sleeplug  Car  Pittsburg  lo  Philadelphia. 

No.  504.    Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.      Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No,  Jj36.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  fl23.    Parlor  Car.  Dining  Car,  table  d"hote.  Halthnore  to  New  York. 

No.  528.    Five  Hour  Train.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  nalilmore  to  New  York. 

No.  50H.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.      Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  524.  "Royal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car. 
Parlor  Cars  and  Observation  Cars.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  New  York.  No  extra 
fare  utbcr  th;in  rej,'ular  Pullni;tn  char;:e. 

No.  53G.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  506.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Phihidriphla.  Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  lo  New  York.  Dining 
Car.  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  54G.    Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  ISaltlinore  to  New  York. 

w  e:  s'r  "vv  A.  i«  13 . 

No.  505.    Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.      Observation  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  517.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.     Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car.  a  la  carte.  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

No.  527.  Five  Uour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car.  table  d'hote.  New  York  to 
Baltimore. 

No.  507.  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  Cafe,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to 
Philadelphia    and  Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  BaUlmure  to  Washington. 

No.  535.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Philadelphia  to  Wasolngton. 

No.  509.  "Royal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  E.xflusively  Pullman  Etiuipmeni.  liulTet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  Cars  and  Observation  Car«.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte.  Philadelphia  to  Washington.  No  extra 
fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No,  525,    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No,  503.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington, 

No.  515.    Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between   New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Toledo,   Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,    Louisville,    Memphis,    New  Orleans. 

■W  E;  ST  W  A.  E«  13  . 

No.  1,  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Observatlou  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Car  Cincinnati 
to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Columbus.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  9.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Car 
Phlla<leli>hiii  lo  Washington  and  Pittsburg  to  Youngstown. 

No.  3,  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Parkersburg.  Buffet 
serves  supper,  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11.  "l*ittsburg:  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.     Dining  Car  Connellsvllle  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast- 
No.  47.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  RutTet  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Cleveland.    Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to  Yuungstown. 

No,  55.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.    Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 

No.  2.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.     Parlor  Car  LouIbvUIc  to  Cincinnati. 

No.  4.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Pittsburg  to 
Philadelphia.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals 
except  dinner  at  Cumberland. 

No,  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Cars 
serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  lO.  Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Ilaltlinore  and  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Car  Youngstown  tn  Pittsburg  and  AVashln^rton  lu  Philadelphia. 

No.  12.  "  Duquesne  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Connellavllle. 

No.  46.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.     Dining  Car  Youngstown  to  Pittsburg 

Nos.  14  and  46.    Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.    Parlor  Car  Wheeling  to  Baltimore 


THROUGH    TICKETS.    SLEEPING    CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows : 

BAITIMOKE.  Camden  Station,  E.  R.  Jones,  Ticket  Agent.    Mt.  Royal  Station,  Chas.  Cocket.  Ticket  Agent.    Central  Build- 
ing, Baltimore  and  Calvert  Streets,  G.  D.  Crawford,  Ticket  Agent;  B.  F.  Bond,  Division  Passenger  Agent. 
BELLAIRE,  OHIO,  J.  T.  L.4NE,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

BOSTON,  'Jll  Washington  Street,  J.  P  Taggart,  New  England  Passenger  Agent:  E.  E,  Baeket,  Ticket  .Agent. 
BKOOKLYN,  N    Y.,  339  Fulton  Street,  T.  H.  Hesdrickson,  Ticket  Agent. 
CHESTER,  PA.,  A.  M.  D.  MULLINIX,  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
CHICAGO,  244  Clark  Street,  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  W.  W.  Picking,  General  Agent:  H.W.  McKewin,  City  Ticket  Agent.    General 

Passenger  Ottice,  Merchants'  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  H.  G.  Wines,  Ticket  .Agent.    Grand  Central  Station,  Cor.  Harrison  Street 

and  iJth  Avenue,  F.  ,J.  Eddt,  Ticket  Agent.    Auditorium  Annex,  ^21  Michigan  .Avenue,  F.  E.  Scott,  Ticket  Agent 
CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO,  .T.  H.  Larrabee,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
CINCINNATI,  4th  and  Vine  Streets,  J.  B.  ScoTT,  District  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W.;  C.  H.  Wiseman,  City  Ticket  Agent, 

B.  &  O.  S.-W.    Central  Union  Station,  Orin  B,  McCarty.  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W.;  E.  Reising,  Station  Passenger 

Agent;  Wm.  Brown,  Der)ot  Ticket  .\gent. 
CITY  OF  MEXICO,  MEX.,  D.  Bankhardt.  -Igente  General,  B.  A  O.  S.-W.,  Apartado  2010. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  241  Superior  Street,  G.  W.  Squiggins,  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent;  J.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent. 
COLXTMBUS,  OHIO,  No.  8  North  High  Street,  D.  S.  Wilder,  Division  Passenger  .Agent;  W.  W.  Tamage,  Ticket  Agent.  Union 

Dejiot,  E.  Pagels.  Ticket  -\gent. 
COVINGTON,  KY.,  4fr2  Scott  Street,  G.  M.  .Ibbott,  Ticket  .Agent. 
DALLAS.  TEXAS,  ,J.  P.  RoGERMAN,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
DENVER,   COLO.,  S,  M.  SHATTUC,  Traveling  Passenger  .Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
HARPER'S  FERRY.  "W.  VA.,  C.  E.  Dudrow,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO..   Bo.x '2134,  A.  C.  GOODRICH,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. ,  4th  and  Main  Streets.  R.  S.  BROWN,  District  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W.;  J.  G.  Elgin,  Cits  Passenger 

Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W.;  W.  E.  Prosseh,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  *  O.  S.-W.;  J.  H.  Dorset,  City  Ticket  Agent;  A.J.  Ckone 

Ticket  Agent.  7th  Street  Station. 
NEWARK.  N.  J..  182  Market  Street.  F.  T.  Fearet.  Ticket  -igent. 

NE'WARK.  OHIO.  F.  C.  BARTHOLOMEW.  Ticket  Agent;  F.  P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
NE'W  YORK,  434  Broadway,  Lyman  McCarty,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  C.  B.  Jones,  Ticket  Agent.    1300  Broadway, 

H.  B.  Faroat,  Ticket  Agent.    261  Broadway,  THOS.  Cook  &  Son,  Ticket  Agents.    113  Broadway,  Henry  Gaze  4  Sons,  Ticket 

Agents.    '25  Union  Square,  West,  Raymond  4  Whitcomb,  Ticket  Agents.    391  Grand  Street,  Hyman  Werner,  Ticket  Agent. 

Stations.  South  Ferry,  foot  of  VVhitehall  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty  Street,  N.  R. 
NORFOLK,  VA.,  164  Main  Street.  Arthur  G.  Lewis.  Southern  Passenger  .\gent;  W.  C.  Young,  Ticket  Agent. 
OMAHA,  NEB..  SOI-.t  First  National  Bank  Building,  J.  C.  BuRCH,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
PARKERSBURG,  'W.  'VA.,  .A.  J.  Smith,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
PHILADELPHIA,  884  Chestnut  Street,  Bernard  Ashby,  District  Passenger  .Agent;  C.  D.  Gladding,  Ticket  Agent.    N.  E. 

Cor.  13th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  C.  E.  Waters.  Ticket  Agent.    1005  Chestnut  Street,  Raymond  4  Whitcomb,  Ticket  Agents. 

3962  Market  Street,  Union  Transfer  Co.,  Ticket  Agents.     609  South  3d  Street  and  1209  North  •2d  Street.  M.  Rosenbaum, 

Ticket  Agent.    Station,  Cor.  '24th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  W.  W.  Baekey,  Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBURG.  Cor.  5th  .Avenue  and  Wood  Street.  E.  D.  Smith,  Division  Passenger  Agent;  E.  D.  Steinman,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

f4(l  Smithfleld  Street.  J.  V.  McCormick,  Ticket  Agent.     Station,  Cor.  Smithfleld  and  Water   Streets,  S.  J.  Hutchison, 

Ticket  .\gent. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,,  Room  1,  Hobart  Building,  Peter  Habvey,  General  Agent. 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  N.  J.  Neer,  Division  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W.;  F.  B.  Johnston.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent, 

B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
ST.  LOUTS,  Broadway  and  Locust  Street,  F.  D.  Gilderslee'VE,  District  Passenger  Agent,  B,  4  O.  S.-W.:  H.  C.  Stevenson. 

City  Passenger  Agent;  L.  G.  Paul.  City  Ticket  Agent;  L.  L.  Horning.  Station  Passenger  Agent;  S.  F.  Randolph,  Traveling 

Passenger  Agent;  E.  S.  Orr,  General  .\gent.  B.  4  O.  R.  R. 
ST.  PAUL.  MINN..  R.  C.  Haase.  Northwestern  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
TIFFIN.  OHIO.  A.  J- Bell.  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNE3.  IND  ,  G.  M.  Taylor,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
■WASHINGTON.  D.  C. .  707  15th  Street.  N.  W.  Cor.  New  York  Avenue.  S.  B.  Hege.  General   Agent;  H.  P.  Merrill.  Ticket 

Agent.    619  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  H.  R.  HowSER,  Ticket  Agent.    Station,  New  Jersey  -Avenue  and  C  Street,  J.  Lewls,  Jr., 

Ticket  Agent 
■WHEELING,  ■W.  VA.,  B.  4  O.  Station,  T.  0.  Burke,  Passenger  Agent 
"WILMINGTON,  DEL.,  Delaware  Avenue  Station,  H.  A.  Miller,  Passenger  and  Ticket  .\gent.    Market  Street  Station,  J.  E. 

Hitch,  Ticket  .\gent. 
■WINCHESTER.  VA..  T.  B.  Patton,  Ticket  .Agent. 
ZANESVILLE,  OHIO,  Jas.  H.  Lee.  Ticket  -Agent. 
EUROPEAN  AGENTS,  Baltimore  Export  4  Import  Co.,  Limited,  23,  '24  and  '25  Billiter  Street,  London,  E.  C;  21  Water 

Street,  Liverpool,  England. 

In  addition  to  offices  and  depots  named  :ibove.  tickets  over  the  B    4  O.  may  he  obtained  at 

TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


N.  AUSTIN.  General  Passenger  Agent,  D.  B.  MARTIN,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  H.  R. ,  Chicago.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  K.  R.,  Baltimore. 

O.  P.  McCARTY,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  S.-W.  R.  R. ,  Cincinnati,  O. 


INDEX    TO    FORMER   VOLUMES   "BOOK   OF  ROYAL  BLUE.' 


ON  account  of  the  demand  for  certain  articles  published  in  the  "  Book  of  the  Royal 
Blue  "  the  following  complete  index  to  the  first  four  volumes  will  be  found  of  great 
assistance.  While  the  files  of  many  numbers  of  the  earlier  volumes  have  been 
entirely  exhausted,  such  back  numbers  which  are  on  hand  will  be  mailed  to  those 
requesting  them  on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage.  The  magazine  will  be  mailed 
regularly  for  one  year  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  on  receipt  of  fifty 
(50)  cents  cash  or  postage  stamps,  on  application  to  D.  B.  Martin,  Manager  Passenger 
Traffic,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md. 


A 

".\biiaril  the  Flyer  ■  Uoyal  Blue"' Vol.     1    : 

"All  Quiet  .\long  the  Potomac"  

"A  Souveuir" " 

"A  MHrvUnd  Maid"  

.\tlantu- City  anil  the  Kasteru  Coast  Resorts.. 

"A  Suninii-r  M'-uiory" 

A  (Jlluii'^'-  (11  Nature  at  Relay  House 

Allegheny  Mnuntalus,  The 

"A  Southern  Vulnuteer" " 

A  Night's  Predlcanieut Vol.      II 

Atlantic  City  as  a  Winter  and  Spring  Resort.. 

A  Marked  Paragraph 

".\n  Idyl  of  the  Rail" 

".^Bslinblymau  Brown" " 

"A  Mermaid's  Song" *' 

An  Historic  Spot " 

"At  Thirty-two" 

"A  Woman's  Fancy"  Vol.  Ill 

A  Twin  City  E.vcurslon 

A  Man  Who  Could  Fight 

Atlantic  Cltv.  The  Artistic  Side  of 

A  Fin  de  Steele  Ghost 

American  Travel 

Alleghenles  from  a  Geologist's  Point  of  View, 

the 

An  Interesting  Relic 

A  Womanly  Woman " 

Artist's    E.xcurslon   over   the    Baltimore   & 

OhioR.  R..  Chapter  I 

Artist's   Excursion   over   the    Baltimore   & 

Ohio  R.  R..  Chapter  II,  .June.  1838 

"As  Dies  the  Year" Vol.  IV 

"A  Lonesome  Thanksgiving'' 

A  Hundred  Years  of  Washington,  D.  C " 

Atlantic  Cltv,  characteristic 

"A  Ballad  of  the  ITp-to-date  Spring" 

"A  Prey  of  Passenger  Agents" 

"A  Lover  of  the  Country"' " 

A  Thwarted  Ambition " 

"At  the  Railway  Station" 

B 

"Betty" ....Vol.     I    : 

"  Beardsleyism" 

Bobbie 

B.  &  O.  I^assenger  Station  at  Cleveland 

"BeantHnl  Arlington" 

Boom  that  Failed,  The 

Baltimore  it  Ohio  Traveling  Library 

Baltimore  A:  tlliio  Railroad  the  Basis  of  Ope- 
ration for  Federal  Army,  18ei-n.5 Vol.    II 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Exhibit  at  Field 
Columbian  Museum.  Chicago 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad 
Offlccsat  St.  Louis 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad 
Station  at  Spriuglleld,  111 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Improvements  In  Motive 

Power " 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  In  Infancy " 

"Be  Careful" " 

Block  Houses " 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and  the  Civil  War 

Battle  of  Gettysburg.  The 

Baltimore  A  Ohio  Railroad.  Xew 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Station  Porters  at  Wash- 
ington   Vol.  Ill 

Baltimore   &    Ohio   Automobile  Service  at 

Washington " 

Black  Bass  of  the  Potomac,  The " 

Battle  of  Antletam,  The 

Baptist  Young  People's  Union  of  .\meriea..  Vol.  IV 

BattleHeldsof  the  Civil  War.  Famous 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  During  the  Civil 
War 
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Baldwin,  Hiram  P Vol.  IV 

Brooks.  Chauncey,  Fifth  President  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad 


Comparati\  e  Strength  of  the  U,  S.  and  Span- 
ish Xavles Vol.      I 

Cincinnati  and  the  G.  A.  R.  3'2d  Sallonal  En- 
campment  

Caverns  of  Luray,  The '* 

Chronological  History  of  the  War  with  Spain 

Columlnis,  Ohio Vol.    II 

Curious  Relics  nf  Early  Railroading " 

Colunihia  Vktorlous.The Vol.  Ill 

Cliicago  Autumual  Festivities 

Cornerstime  of  Railway  Transportation ..        " 

Chesapeake  Chautauqua,  Chesapeake  Beach, 

Md 

Caverns  of  Luray,  The " 

Club  Car  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 

The 

"Cupid's  Pleading" Vol.  IV 

Christmas  Dinner  In  Days  of  Yore,  A " 

Club  Car,  The  Popularity  of  the 

Christmas  Story,  A " 

Chronological  Review  of  Important  Ameri- 
can Events  of  the  Nineteenth  Century...       '* 

Center  of  Population.  The 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  Convention  City 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal,  The  Passing  of  the       " 


Doctor's  Story,  The Vol.     I 

"Don't  Stop  at  the  Station  Despair" " 

Diplomatic  Conservatism  at  the  Capital " 

Deposition  of  the  Army  Mule Vol.    II 

"Daddy's  Fiasco" " 

DIulug  and  Cafe  Cars,  Combination Vol.  Ill 

Deer  Park,  Marvland " 

"Did  You  Ever" 

Dining  Cars,  Operation  of Vol.  IV 

Developing  Negatives  on  Flying  Train 

Deer  Park,  Md.,  The  Origin  of " 


Evolution  of  the  Locomotive V 

Electricity,  Getting  Work  out  of 

Engineer's  Epitaph,  The 

Early  Railway  Travel V 

Easter  in  the  Alps  of  Tyrol 

Editor's  Department - 

Eastern  Standard  Time V 

Electro-Mobile  Service  of  the  Baltimore  & 

Olilo  Kallmad V 

Electric  Service  of   the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Rallrtiad  at  Baltimore 


Fraternity  Resort.  .V  Famous Vol.     I 

Finniglu.  Flannlgan.  et  al " 

Finding  of  the  Cornerstone  of  the  Baltimore 

&  Ohio  Railroad Vol.    II 

First  News  Message  by  "Telegraph 

Front  a  Traveler's  Dlarv 

Funuy  Side  of  Christmas,  The 

FIfty-flfth  Congress 

Fanious  Resorts  of  tlie  Alleghenles 

Frederick.  Maryland " 

From  Stage-Coaeli  to  Railroad Vol.  Ill 

"  Fair  Autumu  Bride" 

French  Lick  and  West  Baden  Springe 

Fast  Trains  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  B.  R...V0I.  IV 

First  Gibraltar  In  this  <'ountrv 

Five  Cities  of  National  Interest 
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Glimpses  froaa  the  ObsL-rvation  Car Vol. 

"Gratitude**..  _ 

"Gong  He-Fa-Toi,"  Chluesc  New  Year 

"God  Bless  Tou  Everywhere" 

Guide  to  Washington Vol. 

Gauge  Room  iu  a  Great  Railway  Shop 

"Go,  Winter"' Vol. 

Grave  Creek  Mound ' 

Great  Conventions  of  the  Suiiiraer  Season. ..        ' 
Garrett.  John  W..  Sixth  President  BaUiuiore 
&  Ohio  Railroad 

H 

Harper*!*  Ferry,  The  Capture  of Vol. 

"Ills  Xorthern  Brother" 

Halftones  In  Newspaper  Work 

Historic  Sixth  Massachusetts.  The 

"High  Spy" 

"Hobson,"  as  Told  by  Mickey  O'Toole ' 

Harper's  Ferry Vol. 

Harper's  Ferry,  The  Capture  and  Recapture 

of - ' 

Hand  of  Pierre  The 

Historic  Rivers  of  America Vol. 

"Holiday" ' 

Harper's  Ferry., * 

"Home  from  the  City" Vol. 

Harper's  Ferry ' 

Hero  of  Harper's  Ferry,  The ' 

Hamlet's  Soliloquy  Up-to  date 

"His  Soul  is  Marching  On" 

I 

Introduction Vol. 

"In  a  .January  Thaw"' ' 

"In  Maryland" 

InterestiuK  Railroad  Statistics 

Inipruvt'uients  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

In  the  Realms  of  Old  King  Coke 

"In  Apple  Time" Vol. 

"If  Daddy  Had  Plenty  of  Money" 

In  the  Arroya ' 

"In  Memoriam" ' 

"In  Boliemia" ' 

Indian  Summer  on  the  Mountain Vol. 

International  Yacht  Races  1899.  The 

International  Commercial  Congress.  The..  .        * 

"I  Have  Not  Words" 

Ideal  Mountain  Resort Vol. 

"It's  .June" ' 

International  Yacht  Races  1901,  The 

J 

"Mealousy" Vol. 

.Jim's  Bear  Dance 

-John  Brown's  Men 

Japanese  as  Travelers Vol. 

L 

Locomotive  Shop,  A Vol. 

"Love  In  Court" 

Librarv  of  Congress 

"Life  Without  Love" ' 

Love  and  War.     A  Story  of '62 

Lover's  Leap.  The ' 

Lover's  Leap Vol. 

"Life" 

"Lend  a  Hand" 

"Love  and  the  World" ' 

Last  of  the  Camelhacks,  The Vol. 

"Life  and  Love" 

Lawton,  Maj.-Gen.  Henry  W..  U.  S.  V 

"Lights  That  Have  Gone  Out" ' 

Legend  of  Island  Park,  The 

Lord  Allen's  Dau^'hter ' 

"Love  Knows  No  Death" Vol. 

"Lift  Up" 

Longest  Single-Span  Bascule  Bridge  in  the 
World 

M 

Modern  Photography Vol. 

Mount  Royal  Station,  Baltimore ' 

Mark  Twain's  Elephant  Ride ' 

My  Spectral  Anniversary 

Most  Instructive  Route  to  Washington.  The.        ' 

Maryland  Oyster.  The Vol. 

Mount  Royal  Station,  Baltimore ' 

Maryland's    Historical    Painter.     Frank    B. 

Slayer Vol. 

"Marriage" 

My  Eye-Glass  Mirror ' 

Martinsburg,  W^est  Virginia ' 

"Ma  Own"..- * 

Mountain  Lake  Park,  Maryland ' 

McMalKm.   Jolm  Van  Lear.    Author  of    the 

Charter  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R  ... 
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Mammoth  Coal  Pier  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  11 Vol.     IV   : 

Mickey  Finn's  Goat 

My  First  Telegraph  Office 

"Mighty  Happy" 

McColloch's  Leap 

Menuuial  Day  iu  Bowersvllle " 

McLane.  Louis.  Second  President  Baltimore 

&  Ohio  Railroad 

Modern  Chivalry _ 

Mason  and  Dixon  IJne  _ 

N 

Nemacolin  Path.  The Vol.      I 

"Niagara  Falls" 

National  Educational  Association  at  Wash- 
ington          ** 

New  Cleveland  Passenger  Station Vol-     II 

"Nobodv  'd  Care" " 

Naiioiial  Convention  in  1899 " 

National  Export  Exposition.  Philadelphia 

National  Cemeteries  of  the  United  States " 

New  York  Ninety-one  Years  Ago,  isOS Vol.   Ill 

"Not  On  the  Line" Vol,    IV 

o 

Old  Camden  Station Vol.      I 

Observation  Cars " 

One  Railroad  Jn  the  Philippines 

Ordinary  Sleeping  Cars Vol.     II 

Our  Navy 

"Open  Up" Vol.   Ill 

One  of  Nature's  Noblemen,  The  Founder  of 

Harper's  Ferrv " 

OldNational  Road,  The 

"On  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio" 

"Off  with  the  Old  Love" Vol.  IV 

"One  Face" " 

Old  Fort  Frederick 

Old  National  Road  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Railroad " 

Of  the  Jealousy  of  Trade -. 

Old  Trinity  Churchyard .-- 

Old  Annapolis  is  Disappearing 

P 

Pioneer  Railroad.  The Vol.      I 

Potomac,  A  Story  of  the " 

Poet    Laureate    Alfred    Austin's    Unnamed 

Poem " 

Pittsburg.  27th  Triennial  Conclave  Knights 

Templars " 

Private  Antrim's  W'heel 

Prodigal  Hath  Returned  Again.  The Vol.    II 

Pity  the  Poor  Poet 

Piercing  the   Alleghenles— Recollections  of 

the  Railway  Celebrations  of  1H5T.     Part  I 

Piercing  the    Alleghenles— Recollections  of 

the  Railway  Celebrations  of  1857.  Part  II 

Phlladelpliia " 

Pioneer  Iron  Industry  in  Pennsylvania Vol.      IV 

Population  of  the    United  States   and  Ter- 
ritories  - 

Pittsburg,  the  Great  Manufacturing  City.. ..        " 

Parlor  and  Cafe  Cars,  An  Innovation  in " 

Pan-American  Exposition  Stamps *' 

Proposal  by  Punctuation " 

Pan-American  Exposition " 

R 

Rudyard  Kipling's  "007" Vol.      1     '. 

Reconstructing  a  Railroad 

Royal  Blue  Line.  The 

Royal  Limited,  The Vol.    II 

Regular  Army  of  the  LT.  S --. 

Railroad  Primer,  The " 

Roseby's  Rock 

"Rudyard"'  and  "Kipling" " 

Royal  Limited,  The  Famous 

Railroads  of  Cuba,  The Vol.  Ill 

"R.E.  Morse" 

Railroad  vs.  Canal 

Romance  of  a  Railroad " 

Relay.  Md 

Romance  of  Black  Hand.  The " 

Royal  Dinner  on  a  Royal  Train,  A Vol.    IV 

8 

Shades  of  Mannahntta,  The Vol.      1    : 

Sandy's  Salvatlou " 

Stealing  Railroad  Engines *' 

Some  Jugplfng  with  Figures 

"Sunslline  Thro' llie  Rain" 

Seventieth  Birthday  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Railroad.  July  4th,  1S93 

Squire  Sam Vol.      II 

■  Sister  Kuphrasla's  Valentine 

Star  Spangled  BaunerandFortMcHenry.  The       '■ 
'■Since  Pa  Sliayed  Oil  His  Whiskers" 
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Stvll)  Kiuls  uf  ThiJUght.  (Jummenced  tlliN 
volume  ami  coiilium^s  In  eafli  succi-sslve 
niimtier Vol.    Ill 

St.  Tilt  nek  ami  I  lie  Snakes 

SandUfikv.  Hi-amllul 

sontliiTM  Olilcj  lllsturv.  A  Little  of 

SoutlKTu  Ohiu  History,  A  Little  More  of Vol.     IV 

"She  Cannot  Know" 

Striking:  Incidents  of  Presidential  Inaugur- 
ations  

Swann.  Thomas.  Third  President  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Billroad 

Sentimental  Journeys 

"Smile" 

Savage  Klver  Gorge,  The " 

T 

"Torienr-de-lls" Vol.      I 

Then  and  Now 

"The  Hedinnptlon  of  a  Plagiarist" " 

"The  Ocean" 

"'TIsa  Sketch" 

"The  Dare  Devil  Vuilgh" 

To  the  Higher  Court 

"The  Fo.\  and  the  Kaven" 

Two  Interesting  Buildings Vol.    II 

"Thanksgiving" " 

Three  Kids " 

"To  a  Good  Woman" " 

Treasures  of  Nature 

Through  the  Shenandoah  Awheel 

"The  City  hy  the  Sea" 

"The  Maid  of  the  Board  Walk" 

"The  Rhyme  of  William  Blue" 

"To  New  York  and  Back  Again" " 

"To  the  Gram!  Army" " 

Thirty-third  Annual  Encampment  G.  A.  U,.        " 

"The  .Mvllil.'iU  Santa  Claus" Vol.  Ill 

TranspiirlalliiM  FIftv  Years  Ago  

"The  Old  Fashioned  Christmas  Dinner" 

"The  Fate  Bells" 

"The  Song  of  the  Wheels" 

"The  Cats" 

"The  Girl  of  Harper's  Ferry" 

"Toa  (iolllng  Girl" 

"The  Shadows  of  the  Sun" 

"The  Potomac" 

"Too  Soon  They  Die" 

"The  Stranger" 

"The  Graves  of  Soldiers'  Home" 

Ticket  Otlice,  A  Model Vol.  IV 

"The  Afterwards" 

"To  My  Cigar" 

"The  Royal  Blueless  Days" 

"The  Hoy" 
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"The  Four  Guests" Vol.  IV 

"The  Old  Playroom" 

Thomas,  Phillip  Evan.  First  President  Balti- 
more iS:  Ohio  Railroad 

Truth  About  Barbara  Frictchle,  The " 

"ThenOnly"  

"The  New  Red  Riding  Hood" 

"The  Oulv  Way" 

Thirty  fifth  Annual  Encampment  G.  A,  R 

"The  Soldier's  Story" 

"The  Man  Behind  the  Question" 

"The  Hav maker's  Song" 

"'TIS  Better  Far" _ 

u 

United  states  Steamship  Maine Vol.      I 

United  States  Marine  Baud  Concerts Vol.    II 

"U."  &"I."  R.  R.  Co.,  Limited Vol.  Ill 

"Under  Dog,  The" " 
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V 

Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  The Vol.      I  No.  11 

"Voice  of  the  Flowers,  The" Vol.    II  "    11 

w 

Wonder  of  the  Age,  The Vol.      I  No.    I 

Whitehall  Terminal "  "     l 

Washington "  "     6 

Washington's  Farewell  to  His  Army "  "    10 

"Widow  .lones'  Jimmy" Vol.     II  "     2 

White  House,  A  Peep  Into  the "  "     5 

Washington  In  MId-Wlnter "  "     6 

Witch  Hazel  Lodge "  "     6 

When  Dewey  Went  to  the  Philippines "  "     9 

Wars,  Campaigns,  etc.,  of  the  U.  S.,  The "  "    11 

Welcoming  of  Dewey,  The Vol.  Ill  "     1 

Winchester,   Virginia "  "     3 

"Wearing  the  Mask'' "  "     9 

Why  a  Railroad  Wants  a  Chemist Vol.  IV  "     2 

Why  the  Vote  of  ToughvlUe  Wasn't  Counted       "'  "     2 

Wonderful  Scales "  "     .t 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia "  "     S 

Wrote  "Dl.vie"  In  Twcny  Minutes "  "    11 

Washington,  Impressions  of "  "11 

Y 

'Testerday  and  Today" Vol.  Ill  Xo.    2 

"Younp  Men's  Christian  Association"  ■*  ■'     9 

Toung  Pt'ople's  Sofiety  Christian  Endeavor    Vol.    IV  "6 

z 

Zanesv! lie's  Fanmus  "V"  Bridge Vol.  Ill  No.    4 


Chicago 

pittsbirg 

Washington 


Direct 

between 


Chicago 


and 


Washington 


The  LVIIth  Congress 
in  session. 

Che  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
is  the  Only  Line  running  solid 
trains  from  Chicago  and 
Pittsburg  to  CClashington, 

and  is  the  natural  highway  from  the 
great  Northwest. 

The  equipment  is  unsurpassed,  the  time 
the  best. 

Sleeping  Cars  are  Pullman's  best,  and 
the  Dining  Car  Service  operated  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Raihoad  Company 
is  especially  recommended. 


Pittsburg 


and 


Washington 


GUIDE  TO 


WASHINGTON 


A  MOST  beautiful,  artistic  and  practical  "Guide  to  Washington,"  fully  illus- 
trated (covers  engraved  and  printed  from  steel  plate,  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington from  original  painting  by  Stuart,  owned  by  Boston  Art  Museum), 
published  by  the  Passenger  Department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  can 
be  obtained  from  principal  Ticket  Agents  for  ten  (10)  cents,  or  will  be  sent  by 
mail  prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico  on  receipt 
of  fifteen  (15)  cents  in  stamps.     Address 


D.  B.  MARTIN, 

Manager  Passenger  Traffic, 
Baltimore  &  Oliio  Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md. 


B.  N.  ALSTIN, 

General   Passenger  Agent, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Chicago,  III. 


Mid  =  Winter 
Excursions 


TO 


WASHINGTON 

AND 

BALTIMORE 

.  .  .  Thursdays  .  .  . 
January    16th     =     February   20th 

1902 

TICKEITS    ON    SALE    AT 

VELRY    LOW    RATES 

FROM 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Connellsville.Pa.  Mt.  Pleasant,   Pa. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Dunbar,  Pa.  Moundsville,  =  =  = 

Bellaire,  O.  Fairchance,  Pa.  W.   Va. 

BenwoodJct.iW.Va.  Johnstown,  Pa.  Uniontown,  Pa. 

BraddocK,  Pa.  McKeesport,  Pa.  Washington,  Pa. 

Valid  for     -t  /\      TX    A   "V"  C    Including 
Return     1  Vf      U  u\.  X    O    Date  of  Sale 

TICKETS    TO    WASHINGTON 

also    on    Sale    on    above    Dates    from 

ALL    POINTS    ON    THE 

BALTIMORE.    <S    OHIO    RAILROAD 

East    of    the    Ohio    River   and 
West  of   Washington  Junction 

AT  VE,RY   LOW   F.ATES  for  the  ROUND   TRIP 

Valid    for    Return,    10    Days    Including    Date    of    Sale 
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WASHINGTON    IN    WESTERN    PENNSYLVANIA. 

AN    INTERESTING    NARRATIVE    OF    HISTORICAL    IMPORTANCE. 
BV  W.  a.  IRWIN,  LIGONIER,  PA. 


ALTHOUGH  Virginia  bore  him.  and  Mr- 
ginia  folded  him  to  her  bosom  when 
he  died,  Pennsylvania  was  next  asso- 
ciated in  the  life's  history  of  the  great 
(Jeorge  Washington.  In  her  environs  did 
he  come  first  to  fame  as  a  surveyor  and 
then  a  great  soldier  and  then  a  greater 
statesman. 

In  the  half  dozen  trips  into  the  region 
now  embraced  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
about  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio,  occurred 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the 
life  of  the  great  Washington.  In  the 
drama  which  closed  when  the  fond  hope  of 
the  French  for  empire  on  the  American 
continent  went  up  with  the  smoke  which 
rose  from  the  ruins  of  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
Washington  was  a  central  figure,  and  both 
before  and  after  that  struggle  which  proved 
so  fatal  to  the  power  and  glory  of  France, 
occurred  the  visit  to  western  Pennsylvania, 
bringing  the  young  man  forward  to  his 
destiny. 

The  sending  of  young  George  upon  the 
embassy  to  warn  the  French  out  of  the 
upper  Ohio  Valley  at  the  opening  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War  may  well  be  con- 
sidered an  event  in  American  history, 
second  in  importance  to  the  discovery  of 
the  continent.  It  is  the  all-important  event 
in  our  history  as  a  distinct  nation,  for  had 
that  journey  not  been  made  the  great  and 
decisive  conflict  between  the  two  then 
leading  nations  of  the  world  perhaps  would 
not  have  been  precipitated;  the  expense  of 
that  great  struggle  would  not  have  fallen 
so  heavily  upon  Great  Britain,  and  she 
would  not  have  been  tempted  to  further 


oppress  the  already  oppressed  colonists 
with  heavier  taxes  in  order  to  pay  her  war 
debts. 

The  French  and  Indian  War,  not  having 
occurred,  the  colonists  would  have  been 
left  in  ignorance  of  their  military  power 
and  would  hardly  have  dared  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  England  and  taken  up  arms  to 
fight  against  tyranny  for  cause  of  liberty. 
The  journey  of  Washington  into  the  country 
in  contention  between  the  French  and 
English  was  the  turning  point  of  the  fate 
of  the  continent.  While  this  journey  was 
made  in  the  interest  of  Britain  and  although 
she  triumphed  in  the  ensuing  struggle,  her 
triumph  was  but  an  unconscious  master- 
stroke in  favor  of  her  American  colonies  so 
soon  to  be  endowed  with  the  power  and 
dignity  of  national  existence  and  free  and 
independent  statehood.  Had  the  French 
and  Indian  W'ar  not  occurred  or  had  victory 
favored  the  (jallic  legions,  this  country 
might  today  be  under  the  Royal  Scepter 
and  the  crier  might  be  pacing  up  and  down 
our  streets  shouting  "God,  save  the  King." 

Thus  is  seen  the  vast  import  of  the 
perilous  journey  of  the  youthful  W^ashing- 
ton  to  warn  the  French  out  of  the  upper 
Ohio  Valley.  -lust  why  this  youth  of 
fate  was  chosen  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
Dinwiddle  for  the  performance  of  this 
dangerous  trip  there  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. All  through  his  youth  and  boyhood 
Washington  displayed  those  sterling  quali- 
ties of  which  great  men  are  made.  He 
could  "  carry  a  message  to  Garcia." 

From  the  time  of  his  birth  at  the  ances- 
tral home  of  the   .American  branch  of  the 
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Washington  family  at  Bridges  Creek  in 
Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  until  he  was 
summoned  to  Williamsburg  and  sent  as  a 
messenger  to  the  French  in  the  "  Creat 
Woods,"  as  the  upper  Ohio  Valley  was  then 
called,  his  life  was  filled  with  interesting 
events.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  we  see 
him  dressed  in  the  brilliant  attire  of  a 
British  midshipman  and  taking  leave  of  his 
mother;  but  directly  in  compliance  to  her 
tearful  pleadings  he  puts  off  his  martial 
attire.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  has  be- 
come a  skillful  surveyor  and  we  see  him 
tracing  the  solitudes  of  the  wilderness  sur- 
veying the  vast  estates  of  Lord  William 
Fairfax,  the  father-in-law  of  his  half- 
brother  Lawrence.  To  fully  realize  the 
danger  attending  this  arduous  task  one 
need  only  go  to  the  wilds  of  western  \'ir- 
ginia  and  of  West  Virginia  at  this  late  day. 
Of  that  period  of  Washington's  life  volumes 
could  be  written.  .'\t  the  age  of  nineteen 
Washington's  mind  had  again  become  filled 
with  warlike  propensities  and  we  see  him 
an  adjutant  of  the  Virginia  militia,  which 
thus  early  was  organizing  in  anticipation  of 
the  struggle  which  was  to  decide  the  fate 
of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  and  that  of 
the  continent.  These  are  but  links  in  the 
chain  of  circumstances  leading  up  to  his 
being  chosen  for  the  mission  into  the  Ohio 
country,  to  the  command  of  the  party 
which  fired  the  opening  shots  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  to  the  final  success  of  the 
British  arms  and,  finally,  to  the  downfall  of 
British  dominion  in  America. 

By  1752  a  number  of  important  events 
had  occurred  in  the  upper  Ohio  Valley.  In 
1749  the  Ohio  Company,  composed  of  Vir- 
ginian and  wealthy  London  merchants  and 
speculators,  was  organized  and  had  received 
a  grant  of  the  country  lying  between  the 
Monongahela  and  the  Kanawha  rivers  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Ohio.  As  soon  as 
this  company  attempted  to  establish  trad- 
ing posts  in  the  region,  the  French  Gov- 
ernor General  of  Canada  sent  Celeron  de 
Bienville  down  the  Alleghany  and  the  Ohio 
to  take  formal  possession  of  the  region. 
These  doings  of  the  French  awakened  the 
liveliest  solicitude  throughout  the  colonies 
and  in  England,  and  then  it  was  that  the 
British  Ministry  directed  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddle  to  send  "a  person  of  dis- 
tinction" to  request  of  the  French  an 
explanation  of  their  movements  and  to 
warn  them  to  leave  the  region.  By  this 
time  Washington  was  in  close  touch  with 


the  Virginian  government  and  Dinwiddle 
was  not  long  in  selecting  him  for  the  per- 
formance of  that  important  mission;  nor 
was  his  selection  a  matter  of  chance  as 
contended  by  some  historians.  There  never 
was  an  era  or  an  event  in  the  history  of 
the  world  which  demanded  a  certain  type 
of  man  for  an  emergency  that  did  not 
produce  a  competent  man,  and  so  it  was 
with  this  opening  event  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War.  At  the  time  of  this  trip 
Washington's  character  was  just  assuming 
that  inflexible  trend  indicative  of  fully 
developed  manhood.  The  journey  in  many 
ways  made  the  man  and  paved  the  way  for 
his  future  greatness.  When  we  observe 
the  fact  that  through  the  successful  per- 
formance of  this,  his  first  public  commission, 
Washington  became  the  real  inaugurator 
of  the  French  and  Indian  War  which  made 
possible  the  American  Revolution,  we  can- 
not but  believe  that  some  higher  power 
than  human  was  ever  with  him  working 
out  the  circumstances  which  ultimately 
resulted  in  the  rise  of  the  great  and 
glorious  country  which  now  calls  him 
father. 

On  November  1,  1753,  the  very  day  on 
which  he  received  his  commission,  Wash- 
ington set  out  from  Williamsburg.  At 
Winchester  he  was  joined  by  Henry  Seward, 
Barnaby  Curran,  -Jacob  Van  Braam,  William 
Davidson,  .John  Carpenter  and  John  Mc- 
Guire,  and  the  party  hastened  on  to  Wills 
Creek,  now  Cumberland,  where  they  were 
met  by  Christopher  Gist  and  two  friendly 
Indians.  On  November  15th  the  little 
party  plunged  into  the  trackless  forest  and 
Washington  was  off  on  his  famous  mission. 
At  every  point  the  journey  was  fraught 
with  danger.  Journeying  sometimes  on 
foot  and  sometimes  on  horseback  the  little 
party  crossed  the  mountains  and  reaching 
the  Little  Yough  constructed  a  raft  on 
which  they  floated  down  the  Youghiogheny 
and  the  Monongahela,  and  on  the  21st 
reached  Frazer's  trading  post  at  the  mouth 
of  Turtle  Creek,  and  two  days  later  they 
reached  the  "  Forks  of  the  Ohio."  Wash- 
ington was  the  first  person  to  give  a 
description  of  this  spot,  which  later  became 
such  a  pivotal  one  in  the  destiny  of  the 
great  Mississippi  Valley;  the  spot  over 
whose  blood-consecrated  soil  has  success- 
ively waved  in  victorious  possession  the 
flags  of  three  nations  and  the  banners  of 
two  provinces,  and  the  spot  whereon  are 
now  being  wrought  mechanical  revolutions 
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which,  when  some  (Gibbons  or  Macaulay 
shall  rise  to  portray  the  honors  and  triumphs 
of  mankind  in  the  fields  of  industry,  shall 
far  outrank  the  warlike  scenes  enacted 
there  in  earlier  days. 

Washington  at  once  saw  the  military 
importance  of  the  place  and  it  was  on  his 
recommendation  that  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Pittsburg  was  selected  by 
Captain  Trent  for  the  first  English  stockade 
in  the  Ohio  Valley. 

One  of  the  duties  assigned  to  Washing- 
ton was  to  confer  with  the  Indians  of  the 
western  region  and  if  possible  secure  their 
friendship.  For  this  purpose  he  went  to 
Logstown,  an  Indian  village  on  the  Ohio 
a  few  miles  below  the  forks,  and  there 
held  a  council  with  them.  While  the  chiefs 
would  make  no  ])romises  they  sent  a  party 
with  him  to  the  French  forts  near  Lake 
Erie.  When  he  and  his  party  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  French  Creek  they  found  the 
French  had  already  erected  a  fort  at  that 
point.  When  Washington  offered  his  com- 
mission and  letter  to  the  commander  of 
that  post.  Captain  .Joncaire,  he  refused  to 
accept  them  but  referred  him  to  Captain 
Reparti,  the  commander  of  the  French 
forces  in  that  region,  who  was  then  at 
Fort  Le  Boeuf.  With  a  French  escort, 
under  La  Force,  Washington  and  his  party 
with  the  Indians  set  out  on  December  5th, 
and  two  days  later  arrived  at  Fort  Le  Boeuf. 
The  commandant  of  that  post,  Chevalier  de 
St.  Pierre,  received  him  with  the  same  civ- 
ility as  had  the  commandant  at  Fort  Ven- 
ango, but  would  not  receive  his  letters. 
Soon  Captain  Reparti  arrived  and  to  him 
Washington  presented  his  message  and 
credentials  and  at  last  had  the  satisfaction 
of  having  them  accepted.  At  once  a  coun- 
cil was  held  and  it  was  decided  to  refer 
the  communication  of  Dinwiddle  to  Marquis 
du  Quesne,  the  Governor-General  of  Canada. 
Reparti  informed  Washington  that  his 
orders  were  to  hold  the  region  and  that 
until  he  received  further  instructions  he 
should  endeavor  to  obey  these  orders. 

Having  waited  until  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber and  seeing  that  it  would  be  weeks  until 
the  reply  of  the  Governor  General  could  be 
received,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Virginia. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  French  had  been  using 
every  means  to  induce  the  Indians  to  desert 
Washington,  who  realized  the  necessity  of 
getting  them  away.  He  experienced  much 
trouble  in  inducing  the  half-drunken  Indians 
to  resume  the  homeward  journey.     On  the 


17th,  however,  the  whole  party  set  out,  but 
at  French  Creek  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  Indians  behind.  A  little  farther  on 
Washington  and  Gist,  leaving  the  remainder 
of  the  party  to  come  on  by  slow  marches, 
set  out  on  foot  and  by  the  shortest  route 
hurried  across  the  country  to  the  "Forks 
of  the  Ohio."  Resigned  to  Providence,  the 
two  pushed  on  through  the  gloomy,  track- 
less, snow-clad  forest  day  after  day.  On 
the  2.3d  when  near  an  Indian  village  appro- 
priately named  Murdering  Town,  Washington 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  death.  A 
treacherous  Indian  whom  they  had  secured 
as  guide  fired  at  him  from  a  distance  of 
twenty  paces,  but  luckily  the  aim  was  bad. 
After  having  eluded  the  savages  in  pursuit, 
Washington  and  (Jist  finally  reached  the 
Alleghany  on  the  evening  of  December  24th 
at  a  point  within  the  present  limits  of 
Allegheny  City. 

They  found  the  river  still  open,  and  set 
to  work  to  construct  a  raft.  They  had  but 
a  single  hatchet,  which  no  doubt  was  a  far 
worse  affair  than  the  apple-tree  hatchet; 
but  finally  the  rude  craft  was  finished  and 
in  the  dusk  of  that  long  ago  Christmas  eve, 
Washington  and  his  companion  pushed  out 
upon  the  icy  waters  of  the  Alleghany  on 
their  perilous  voyage.  Could  this  passage 
of  the  Alleghany  have  been  a  forerunner  of 
that  other  perilous  water  voyage  Washing- 
ton made  just  thirteen  years  later,  much  to 
the  disgust  and  discomfort  of  the  British 
and  Hessians  at  Trenton? 

According  to  the  story,  Washington  and 
Gist  each  held  a  long  pole  with  which  to 
guide  the  raft,  Washington  ahead  and  Gist 
astern.  When  they  reached  the  middle  of 
the  river,  a  great  cake  of  ice  struck  the 
pole  held  by  Washington  throwing  him  into 
the  freezing  water.  With  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty he  regained  the  raft  which  in  the 
meantime  had  become  unmanageable.  That 
they  would  be  carried  down  to  the  Ohio 
seemed  a  certainty,  but  finally  the  raft  was 
driven  upon  an  island  nearly  a  mile  below 
the  starting  point  and  there  in  his  wet 
clothes  the  youthful  soldier  spent  a  bitter 
Christmas  eve.  Should  you  ask  the  learned 
of  the  cities  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  to 
point  out  to  you  this  island,  none  can  tell 
you  aught  of  it.  Sail  down  the  Alleghany 
River  today  and  no  island  greets  your  eye. 
This  historic  island  was  once  known  as 
Wainwright's  Island,  but  long  ago  it  became 
a  part  of  the  mainland  and  is  now  the  "Lost 
Isle  of  the  Alleghany." 
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The  next  morning  the  channel  between 
the  island  and  the  mainland  was  frozen  over 
and  our  heroes  continued  their  journey  and 
soon  reached  the  wigwam  of  the  squaw 
Alliquippi,  on  the  site  of  McKeesport,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Youghiogheny  River.  As  she 
expressed  much  concern  because  Washing- 
ton had  not  stopped  there  on  his  outward 
trip,  he  made  her  a  present  of  a  watch 
coat  and  a  bottle  of  rum.  In  his  journal 
he  remarks  that  the  latter  seemed  by  far 
the  more  acceptable  gift.  From  that  place 
Washington  hastened  on  toward  Virginia. 
At  (list's  settlement,  forty  miles  up  the 
Yough  River,  he  met  Captain  Trent  and  a 
party  with  material  for  a  fort,  and  in 
accordance  with  his  advice  they  proceeded 
to  the  "Forks  of  the  Ohio." 

Washington  arrived  at  Williamsburg  on 
January  16th,  1754,  after  an  absence  of 
just  eleven  weeks.  The  governor  listened 
with  interest  to  the  narration  of  the  re- 
markable occurrences  of  the  trip  and  was 
delighted  with  the  young  man.  The  bold- 
ness, energy  and  prudence  with  which  he 
had  met  and  overcome  dangers  and  the 
ability  he  had  manifested  in  the  discharge 
of  his  trust  sank  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  his  written  reports 
were  published  and  read  with  applause,  not 
only  in  the  colonies,  but  in  England  as  well. 
This  trip  may  in  many  ways  be  considered 
the  real  beginning  of  Washington's  fortunes, 
and  from  that  time  he  was  the  rising  genius 
in  the  Virginian  colony  and  soon  became 
the  spirit  and  hope  of  the  united  colonies. 


The  information  conveyed  to  Virginia 
by  Washington  on  his  return  from  the 
French  forts  made  it  evident  that  the  long 
impending  struggle  was  now  close  at  hand. 
Washington  was  at  once  commissioned 
colonel,  and  as  second  in  command  of  the 
Virginian  forces  was  ordered  over  the 
mountains.  He  collected  his  command  at 
Will's  Creek  (Cumberland)  and  there  on  the 
25th  of  April,  1754,  he  received  information 
of  the  capture  of  the  redoubt  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Ohio  by  the  French  under 
Concracoeur.  Six  days  later  he  set  out 
with  his  command  which  now  numbered 
about  400  men.  On  May  24th,  the  little 
army  reached  the  Great  Meadows,  fifty-five 
miles  from  the  "Forks  of  the  Ohio,"  and  at 
once  the  erection  of  a  fort  at  that  place  was 


begun.  Previous  to  this  Washington  had 
information  that  the  French  were  watching 
his  movements,  and  on  the  night  of  the  27th 
a  messenger  from  the  camp  of  Tanacharison, 
or  the  Half  King,  a  friendly  Indian  chief, 
conveyed  the  intelligence  that  a  party  of 
French  had  been  discovered  in  hiding  in  an 
obscure  mountain  retreat  a  few  miles  away. 
With  forty  men  Washington  at  once  set 
out  for  the  Indian  camp.  The  night  was 
dark  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  but  the 
camp  was  located  by  the  aid  of  the  Indians. 
At  daybreak  the  French  were  taken  by 
surprise  and  in  a  battle  of  fifteen  minutes 
the  French  leader  and  nine  of  his  men  were 
killed,  the  remainder  surrendered. 

Thus  was  fought  the  first  skirmish  in 
the  last  of  the  intercolonial  wars,  and  the 
shots  which  rang  out  upon  the  misty  air  of 
that  far  distant  late  May  morning  are 
among  the  most  famous  in  history.  Aside 
from  precipitating  hostilities  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  which  extended  to  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  this  skirmish  was  the 
signal  for  two  great  revolutions,  for  the 
struggle  which  gave  to  America  her  inde- 
pendence and  for  the  one  which  swept  away 
the  feudal  institutions  of  Europe.  It  is  a 
circumstance  to  be  noted  that,  while  the 
capture  of  the  "Forks  of  the  Ohio"  by  the 
French  on  April  17th,  1754,  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  momen- 
tous struggle,  yet  not  less  noteworthy  is 
the  fact  that  the  first  gun  fired  in  the  first 
collision  of  arms  in  that  struggle  was  by 
the  order  of  Washington  and  under  his 
immediate  command.  Some  historians  even 
assert  that  Washington  himself  fired  the 
first  shot  in  the  opening  skirmish.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  dead  French  leader  was  laid 
tenderly  to  rest  in  a  shallow  grave  made 
by  Washington's  own  hands,  and  there  to 
this  day,  marked  by  a  pile  of  stone  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross  which  tells  of  his  creed, 
if  not  his  nationality,  can  be  seen  the 
grave  of  Juraonville.  Washington  has 
always  been  much  maligned  by  the  French 
for  the  part  he  took  in  this  skirmish,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  action  has  been  gen- 
erally commended  by  the  English. 

After  this  preliminary  skirmish  Wash- 
ington rejoined  his  main  force  at  the  Great 
Meadows,  where  he  erected  and  manned  a 
fort,  naming  it  "Fort  Necessity."  On  .July 
.3d  the  French  appeared  in  great  force 
before  this  place,  and  the  next  day,  a  day 
which  later  became  such  a  glorious  one  for 
Americans,  Washington  was  compelled  to 
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capitulate.  He,  however,  obtained  most 
honorable  terms,  and  in  spite  of  the  thirst 
of  the  French  for  his  life  in  order  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Jumonville,  Washing- 
ton was  allowed  to  lead  off  his  men,  with 
all  their  arms,  artillery,  ammunition  and 
provisions.  However,  it  must  have  been 
with  some  misgivings  that  Washington  led 
his  enfeebled  command  over  the  mountains, 
leaving  the  banner  of  France  floating  over 
every  fort  and  mission-house  in  the  great 
Mississippi  Valley:  and  this,  his  first  bitter 
e-xperience  in  the  uncertain  art  of  war, 
must  have  made  a  lasting  impression  upon 
him. 

The  site  of  old  Fort  Necessity,  where 
for  the  first  time  Washington  heard  the  clash 
of  arms  in  a  real  battle,  where  he  first 
sufl^ered  defeat  and  where  he  made  his  first 
and  last  surrender  to  an  enemy,  is  a  place 
well  known  in  the  mountains.  This  spot, 
now  hallowed  in  the  history  of  three  great 
nations,  is  on  the  farm  of  (ioeffrey  Faucen- 
baker,  on  the  National  Pike,  just  west  of 
Farmington,  and  in  days  gone  by  thousands 
have  passed  by  without  a  thought  that  here 
were  sown  the  first  seeds  of  our  national 
independence.  In  1826  La  Fayette  came 
to  visit  the  spot  and  climbed  up  the  moun- 
tains to  mark  the  grave  of  his  countryman, 
Jumonville,  and  among  the  worshipers  at 
this  shrine  have  been  Jefferson,  Hamilton, 
Jackson,  Harrison,  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun 
and  other  builders  of  our  nation.  On  July 
4,  1854,  the  cornerstone  of  a  monument 
was  laid,  and  now  at  this  late  day  the  patri- 
otic Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
are  to  appropriately  mark  this  hallowed 
spot. 

The  events  of  Washington's  second  trip 
into  the  upper  Ohio  Valley  were  of  far- 
reaching  consequence.  They  became  the 
topic  of  conversation  in  London  and  Paris. 
Although  Washington  failed  to  dispossess 
the  French  of  the  "Forks  of  the  Ohio,"  the 
key  to  the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  his 
first  military  campaign  had  every  appear- 
ance of  success.  On  his  return  to  Virginia 
he  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 
The  House  of  Burgesses  voted  him  a  vote 
of  thanks  and  the  governor  complimented 
him. 

Washington,  now  chief  in  command  of 
the  Virginian  forces,  was  commissioned 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  he  at  once  began  to 
raise  troops  and  organize  the  militia. 
When,  in  February,  17.55,  Ceneral  Edward 
Braddock,  commander-in-chief  of  the  land 


and  water  forces  in  the  colonies,  arrived 
the  colonial  troops  were  organized  upon 
new  lines  which  made  the  colonial  officers 
inferior  in  rank  to  the  regular  officers. 
Washington  at  once  resigned,  but  was  later 
induced  to  accept  a  position  on  Praddock's 
staff',  and  in  that  capacity  he  made  his  third 
trip  into  western  Pennsylvania.  The  story 
of  this  ill-fated  expedition  is  too  well 
known  to  be  here  narrated.  From  the 
time  the  imperious  Braddock  touched  our 
shores  until  he  received  his  death  wound 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela,  he 
never  ceased  fuming  and  fretting  and 
swearing  at  everything  American.  While 
he  continually  scorned  Washington's  advice 
before  the  battle  it  was  to  him  that  Brad- 
dock gave  the  orders  for  the  retreat,  and 
Washington  read  the  burial  service  over 
the  body  of  the  mistaken,  wrong-headed 
British  leader's  grave.  On  the  old  National 
Pike,  a  few  miles  east  of  Uniontown,  may 
still  be  seen  the  grave  of  Braddock.  The 
body  of  this  commander  was  interred  in 
the  road,  and  in  1802  the  bones  were 
unearthed  and  for  a  time  were  on  exhibi- 
tion in  a  Philadelphia  museum.  Later 
the  bones  were  reburied  where  they  now 
rest. 

After  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  on  the 
very  spot  whereon  is  now  located  one  of 
the  greatest  ironworks  in  the  world,  Wash- 
ington saved  the  panic-stricken  troops  from 
annihilation.  He  it  was  who  drove  away 
the  specters  which  in  the  night  haunted 
the  fleeing  men,  who  drove  away  fear  and 
despair  and  who  led  out  of  the  wilderness 
the  relics  of  Braddock's  folly.  It  is  doubt- 
less whether,  in  defeat  or  victory,  Wash- 
ington was  ever  more  impassively  himself 
than  in  the  days  intervening  between  the 
battle  of  Monongahela  and  the  termination 
of  the  retreat  at  Alexandria.  During  the 
battle  he  was  exposed  to  the  utmost  danger, 
but  came  out  unscathed.  It  was  during 
this  expedition  that  Washington  first  met 
Gage,  whom  he  later  met  under  diff'erent 
circumstances.  Gage,  like  Washington, 
urged  Braddock  to  adopt  the  Indian  method 
of  fighting,  but  the  advice  of  this  future 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces 
in  America  was  treated  with  the  same  con- 
tempt as  was  that  of  the  man  who  was 
designed  to  lower  the  British  flag  in  the 
New  World. 

With  the  return  of  the  broken  army 
over  the  mountains  Washington's  connec- 
tion with  it  ceased.     Soon  he  was  appointed 
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to  the  chief  command  of  the  Virginian 
troops  and  with  headquarters  at  Winchester 
he  devoted  the  next  few  years  to  organizing 
and  drilling  the  militia.  In  1758  a  second 
expedition  was  sent  out  against  Fort  Du 
Quesne,  and  it  was  with  this  successful 
expedition  of  General  Forbes  that  Wash- 
ington made  his  fourth  trip  into  western 
Pennsylvania.  While  on  his  way  to  join 
Forbes  a  highly  important  event  in  his  life 
occurred.  He  was  met  on  the  road  by  an 
old  friend,  Major  Chamberlayne,  who  induced 
him  to  dine  with  him.  There  it  was  that 
he  first  met  Mrs.  Martha  Custis  and  it  was 
a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  For  once  it 
could  be  said  of  him,  he  disobeyed  orders, 
for,  basking  in  the  smiles  of  the  charming 
woman,  he  tarried  until  the  next  day. 

He  and  his  band  of  1,200  Virginians 
joined  the  expedition,  and  with  Col. 
Henry  Bouquet  led  the  advance  division. 
Until  the  fall  of  the  French  stronghold 
Washington  was  among  the  active  leaders 
of  the  expedition,  but  when  he  saw  the 
English  Fort  Pitt  rise  o"er  the  ruins  of  the 
French  fort,  he  left  the  army  and  hastened 
over  the  mountains  toward  Virginia  and 
a  few  weeks  later,  on  January  6th,  1759, 
there  was  a  brilliant  wedding  in  a  little 
country  church  not  far  from  Williamsburg. 

It  was  during  the  Forbes  expedition 
that  Washington  met  with  what  in  hiter 
years  he  declared  to  be  the  narrowest 
escape  from  death  he  ever  had.  This 
occurred  while  the  army  lay  at  Fort  Ligo- 
nier,about  fifty  miles  east  of  FortDuQuesne. 
A  detachment  under  Col.  Hugh  Mercer 
had  been  sent  out  against  a  party  of  French 
and  Indians  and,  heavy  firing  being  heard 
at  the  fort,  it  was  thought  that  Mercer 
had  been  repulsed,  and  Washington,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  Virginians,  immediately 
marched  to  his  relief.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  Mercer  had  repulsed  the  enemy 
and  had  set  out  to  return  to  the  fort.  The 
two  parties  approaching  each  other  in  the 
dusk  each  mistook  the  other  for  the  enemy 
and  a  heavy  firing  was  at  once  begun.  In 
order  to  sto]i  this  melee  Washington  rushed 
between  the  two  lines  and  beat  down  the 
pieces  of  his  men  with  his  sword  and  thus 
exposing  himself  to  the  utmost  danger. 
Before  the  firing  could  be  stopped  a  score 
of  men  had  been  killed  and  many  wounded. 
This  melee  occurred  about  two  miles  uj)  the 
Four  Mile  Creek  and  three  miles  from  Fort 
Ligonier,  and  the  common  grave  wherein 
rest    the    bones    of    the    victims    of    this 


blunder  still  bears  silent  acknowledgment. 

Before  his  return  from  his  fourth  trip 
into  western  Pennsylvania,  Washington 
had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Virgin- 
ian House  of  Burgesses,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  session  of  1759  he  took  his  bride  to 
Mount  Vernon,  to  which  estate  he  had 
fallen  heir,  and  for  nearly  a  dozen  years  he 
lived  the  quiet  life  of  a  farmer.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1770,  he  started  upon  his  fifth 
trip  into  western  Pennsylvania.  On  his 
way  he  stopped  to  visit  the  scenes  of  his 
early  military  life  and  arrived  at  Pittsburg 
on  October  17th.  While  there  he  stopped 
at  the  public  house  of  Samuel  Semple,  and 
during  his  short  stay  he  visited  every  one 
of  the  twenty  houses  which  then  made  up 
the  village  of  Pittsburg.  From  Pittsburg 
Washington  went  to  the  lodge  of  Shingiss, 
an  Indian  chief,  the  friend  of  Washington 
on  his  former  visits,  and  then  he  continued 
on  down  the  Ohio  to  the  Kanawha,  return- 
ing to  Virginia  by  way  of  that  river.  His 
main  purpose  in  making  this  trip  was  to 
inquire  into  the  practicability  of  connecting 
the  waters  of  the  Potomac  with  those  of 
the  Ohio  or  its  tributaries,  and  he  thus 
became  the  prime  mover  in  this  question  of 
internal  water  communication  which  later 
attained  such  a  wide  development.  On  his 
return  from  this  trip  Washington  became 
interested  in  the  preliminary  events  leading 
up  to  the  Revolution,  and  soon  he  plunged 
into  that  great  struggle. 

Washington's  sixth  and  last  trip  into 
western  Pennsylvania  was  made  in  the  fall 
of  1784.  By  that  time  he  had  come  into 
possession  of  considerable  land  in  the 
upper  Ohio  Valley  and  he  desired  to  survey 
these  lands.  In  August  of  that  year  he 
set  out  with  six  companions  and  traveled 
by  foot  and  horseback  more  than  800 
miles.  En  route  he  was  the  guest  of 
Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  Jefi^erson  and  Madison,  who  then 
lived  at  New  Geneva.  The  Great  Meadows 
and  the  other  scenes  of  his  early  military 
exploits  were  now  included  in  his  estates 
and  all  these  places  were  visited.  The  old 
( lallatin  house  at  New  Geneva  can  still  be 
seen,  and  a  mile  back  from  the  Mononga- 
hela  at  Fayette  City  the  visitor  can  still 
see  the  old  Cook  mansion  at  which  Wash- 
ington was  a  guest  and  which  is  still 
preserved  intact.  The  stone  from  which 
Washington  made  a  speech  is  pointed  out 
with  pride,  and  only  a  mile  away  is  the 
quaint    old   village   of   Perryopolis,  which 
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was  laid  out  and  named  by  him  on  the 
occasion  of  this,  his  last  visit  to  western 
Pennsylvania. 

On  this  last  trip  over  the  mountains  we 
see  Washington  again  engaged  in  his  early 
occupation  of  surveyor,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
two  years  running  the  lines  of  his  own 
lands  in  just  the  same  manner  as  when, 
thirty-six  years  before,  he  had  surveyed 
the  vast  estates  of  Lord  Fairfax  in  nearly 
the  same  region.  It  is  hard  to  realize  this 
intrepid  soldier,  this  supreme  great  com- 
mander, this  consummate  statesman,  the 
Father  of  our  Country,  the  sublimest  hero 


of  his  age,  as  a  humble  surveyor.  It  is  as 
if  King  David,  after  the  triumphs  of  his 
great  wars,  had  come  down  from  his  throne, 
had  laid  aside  his  royal  diadem  and  was 
again  the  shepherd  boy  of  Judea.  But 
-ludea  had  no  such  flocks  as  has  since 
grazed  upon  the  hills  of  southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  heart  of  Zanzibar  has  no 
such  verdure  as  then  clothed  hill  and  dale, 
and  the  two  months  spent  by  Washington 
in  western  Pennsylvania  and  western  Vir- 
ginia in  the  autumn  of  1784  must  have 
been  pleasant  ones;  they  must  have  recalled 
to  him  many  charming  recollections. 
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MASTER    KEY    OF    THE    IRON    AND    STEEL    INDUSTRY. 


BY   MALCOLM    M  DOWELL   LN    RECORUI-HERALD,   CHICAGO. 


"Old  King  Coal  was  a  merry  old  soul, 
Right  a  merry  old  soul  was  he; 

'Till  along  came  Coke,  the  crusty  old  bloke. 
Blowing  hot  air  e-qual-ee." 


ALTHOUCH  coke  is  produced  in  twenty- 
^  six  states  and  territories,  that  district 
where  nearly  sixty  years  ago  two 
experimental  coke  ovens  proved  successful 
is  still  the  great  coke-producing  territory  of 
the  world.  This  is  the  celebrated  Connells- 
ville  district  of  Pennsylvania.  Here  there 
are  whole  brigades  of  men  and  thousands 
of  ovens  working  night  and  day  to  produce 
that  which  some  people  call  mineral  char- 
coal. Coke  is  soft  coal  from  which  the 
gases  have  been  expelled,  and  this  is  accom- 
plished by  heat  in  an  inclosed  oven.  There 
is  much  similarity  between  the  making  of 
coke  and  charcoal,  for  both  are  burnt  with- 
out air. 

Cokemaking  today  ranks  as  one  of  the 
great  industries  of  the  United  States,  and 
there  is  no  question  but  that  it  has  revolu- 
tionized the  iron  and  steel  trade  in  the 
world.  The  man  who  first  made  coke  in 
the  Connellsville  region  of  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  never  dreamed  that  his  few 
bushels  of  coke  and  his  two  ovens  would 
expand  and  grow  until  today  the  output 
of  that  territory  is  measured  in  millions  of 
tons  and  the  ovens  are  counted  by  the  tens 
of  thousands.  It  was  coke  which,  after 
all,  made  Pittsburg  the  center  of  the  big 
iron  industry  of  the  country. 

The  coal  seam  which  furnishes  the  coal 
for  Connellsville  coke  extends  along  the 
western  slope  of  the  Chestnut  Ridge  of  the 
Alleghenies,  centering  at  Connellsville, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  Railroad  between  Cumber- 
land and  Pittsburg,  and  extending  south- 
ward into  West  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
This  coal  district  is  only  about  five  or  six 
miles  wide,  and  the  whole  region  covers 
about  100,000  acres. 

This  little  patch  of  land  is  the  center 
of  interest  of  blast  furnaces  and  foundries 
and  of  the  iron  and  steel  makers  generally, 
for  whenever  there  is  a  big  strike  there  or 
whenever  anything  happens  which  restricts 
the  output  of  coke  the  iron  and  steel  busi- 


ness of  the  entire  world  feels  a  depressing 

effect. 

*  *  * 

To  make  coke  two  things  are  necessary 
— the  right  kind  of  coal  and  the  right  kind 
of  water.  It  happens  that  this  combination 
is  at  its  best  in  the  Connellsville  region. 
The  coke  ovens  are  always  a  part  of  the 
coal  mine,  and  these  ovens  stretch  out  from 
the  shaft  top  on  either  side  of  the  railroad 
tracks,  built  so  close  together  that  the 
"bank"  looks  like  a  wall  of  masonry,  in 
which  at  intervals  are  low  arched  windows. 
These  windows  are  the  doors  of  the  coke 
ovens.  A  narrow-gauge  track  runs  over 
the  bank  of  ovens,  and  on  this  track  travel 
the  small  dump  cars,  which  are  called 
"larries,''  which  bring  the  coal  from  the 
shaft  top  to  the  oven. 

In  the  old  days  mules  and  horses  drew 
these  larries,  and  then  small  locomotives 
came  into  use,  but  now  in  some  of  the 
places  the  electric  motor  hums  and  buzzes 
over  the  top  of  the  coke  ovens.  Electricity 
is  cutting  a  large  figure  in  the  manufacture 
of  coke.  The  incandescent  electric  bulbs 
light  the  mines.  Electric  motors  bring  the 
coal  to  the  surface  and  operate  the  tipples 
which  dump  the  coal  into  larries.  The 
electric  current  energizes  the  coal-cutting 
machines,  and  the  electric  "mole"  hauls  the 
coal  cars  along  the  subterranean  roads  to 
the  shaft.  Automatic  electric  machinery 
is  used  for  drawing  the  coke  out  of  the 
ovens  and  for  loading  coke  into  cars  and 
taking  the  place  of  manual  labor.  It  is  in 
the  Connellsville  district  where  these  im- 
provements have  come  nearest  to  reaching 
the  point  of  perfection  in  the  manufacture 
of  coke. 

Ht  *  * 

There  is  nothing  very  mysterious  about 
the  making  of  coke.  It  can  be  described 
in  a  few  words  by  saying  that  the  coal  is 
put  into  an  inclosed  oven  and  is  there 
burned  from  forty-eight  to  seventy-two 
hours.      While  it  is  in  the  oven  the  soft 
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coal  changes  into  a  metallic  sponge,  and 
this  metallic  sponge,  after  being  cooled 
with  water,  is  the  coke  of  commerce.  In 
the  Connellsville  region  the  coke  ovens  are 
of  the  beehive  type,  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  in  diameter  and  from  six  to  eight  feet 
to  the  top  of  the  arch,  and  are  built  of 
stone  or  fire  brick.  There  is  an  opening  in 
the  top  for  charging  and  for  the  escape  of 
gases  while  the  coking  process  is  going  on, 
and  a  door  through  which  the  finished 
product  is  drawn. 

During  the  coking  process  this  door  is 
kept  closed.  From  three  and  one-half  to 
four  tons  of  coal  are  "charged"  into  the 
oven,  and  after  this  coal  has  been  leveled 
it  lies  on  the  floor  about  two  and  one-half 
to  three  feet  thick.  This  leaves  enough 
space  in  the  oven  for  the  accumulating 
gases  and  for  the  swelling  of  the  coal 
while  it  is  being  coked.  When  the  oven  is 
charged  the  coal  is  leveled  down  and  the 
doors  bricked  up,  and  all  chinks  and  open- 
ings closed  with  loam,  except  a  little  space 
around  the  door.  The  heat  of  the  oven — 
for  one  charge  of  coal  is  put  in  almost 
immediately  after  the  finished  coke  is  with- 
drawn— ignites  the  coal.  There  is  a  distinct 
puff,  something  of  an  explosion,  when  the 
charge  is  ignited.  For  twenty-four  hours 
the  gas  is  allowed  to  escape  from  the  oven, 
and  then  it  is  closed.  If  it  is  desired  to 
make  the  ordinary  furnace  coke  the  coking 
process  is  continued  for  forty-eight  hours. 
If  foundry  coke  is  desired  it  is  extended  to 
seventy-two  hours. 

*  *  * 

The  purpose  in  making  coke  is  to  evapo- 
rate all  the  water  in  the  coal  and  all  the 
hydrocarbon  and  sulphur.  This  leaves  what 
is  known  as  a  fixed  ash  and  carbon  and  such 
sulphur  as  cannot  be  gotten  rid  of  by  the 
process.  Here  is  where  the  necessity  for 
pure  water  comes  in,  for  if  the  water  used 
in  cooling  the  coke  after  it  is  drawn  from 
the  furnace  contained  sulphur  or  any  other 
substance  which  would  be  deleterious  in  the 
making  of  iron  the  porous  mineral  sponge 
would  absorb  the  sulphur  and  would  injure 


the   iron    or   steel    to   the  extent   of   the 
amount  of  sulphur  absorbed. 

*  *  * 

The  coke  yield  is  about  W>  per  cent  of 
the  coal  charge.  Manufacturers  of  coke 
are  experimentingand  spending  much  money 
in  seeking  to  utilize  the  by-products.  Coke 
crushing  was  a  decided  innovation  a  few- 
years  ago,  and  coke  crushers,  each  having 
a  capacity  of  2,000  tons  per  day,  are  kept 
bu.sy  breaking  up  the  coke  into  sizes  which 
correspond  to  anthracite  coal.  This  is 
shipped  all  over  the  country,  not  only 
for  manufacturing  but  for  domestic  use. 
Crushed  coke  is  now  an  avowed  competitor 
of  hard  coal  for  domestic  purposes  and  its 
sale  is  being  energetically  pushed. 

It  is  said  that  a  fortune  awaits  the  man 
who  will  invent  a  system  which  will  produce 
coke  equal  to  Connellsville  coke  out  of 
Illinois  and  Indiana  coal.  Only  a  short 
time  ago  Col.  .Joseph  Leiter  made  a  test 
of  coke  which  he  had  made  from  the 
southern  Illinois  coal.  It  was  reported 
that  this  coal  could  be  successfully  coked, 
but  Colonel  Leiter  has  not  made  public  the 
result  of  his  experiments.  It  is  admitted 
even  by  Connellsville  coke  men  that  the 
manufacture  of  coke  has  not  reached  its 
highest  development;  that  there  are  by- 
products which  can  be  saved  which  would 
give  an  income  of  from  60  cents  to  $1  more 

per  ton. 

*  *  * 

Immense  quantities  of  gas  are  wasted 
in  making  coke,  for  no  eft'orts  are  made 
in  the  Connellsville  district  to  utilize 
the  gases  given  out  in  the  process.  In 
Boston,  however,  coke  is  made  and  the 
gas  is  used  as  a  by-product,  and  in  Cleve- 
land, 0.,  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  other 
industrial  centers  coal  is  made  into  coke 
for  furnace  and  foundry  use  and  the  surplus 
gas  is  disposed  of  for  illuminating  and  fuel 
purposes. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  coke 
industry  can  be  gained  from  the  statement 
that  over  1.5,000,000  tons  of  coke  are  made 
annually  in  the  Connellsville  region  alone. 
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LOVE  my  country  very  much— 

A  love  that's  good  and  true  - 
I  never  loved  a  land   before, 

1  don't  mind  telling  you. 
I'm  not  like  all  these  other  folks- 

This  office-seeking  mob. 
I  simply  wish  to  show  my  love — 

I  want  a  job  ! 


You  know  that   I'm  a  patriot 

And  brave  the  tyrant's  frown. 
I've  got  the  proper  evidence 

From  people  in  my  town. 
I  cheer  the  bonnie  stars  and  stripes! 

I'd  die  without  a  sob 
If  I  could  keep  them  waving  high — 

I  want  a  job ! 


JOB. 


of  a  daily  scene  during  Congress. 


I've  been  a  good  old  wheel-horse  now 

For  pretty  near  a  year. 
Remember,  Mister  Congressman, 

I  helped  to  put  you  here. 
I  love  my  country  more  than  they 

Who  never  felt  the  throb 
Of  this  affection  deep  of  mine — 

I  want  a  job  ! 


Whene'er  I  muse  upon  my  land 
My  heart  with  pride  is  full. 

I'm  willing  now  to  serve  her  well- 
Besides,  I've  got  a  pull. 

There's  nothing  mercenary  in 
My  love -no  sir-ree  Bob! 

I  simply  want  that  love  returned  — 
I  want  a  job  ! 


•";'S#£ 
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WHILE  revealing  many  facts  of  import- 
ance to  the  historian,  the  newly 
discovered  John  Brown  letters,  which 
are  now  made  public  for  the  first  time 
through  the  enterprise  of  The  Tinie.t,  are 
chiefly  interesting,  possibly,  as  reflecting 
the  tremendous  feeling  which  was  aroused 
by  and  which  preceded  the  execution  of 
Brown.  At  that  time  the  United  States 
was  trembling  on  the  brink  of  its  greatest 
crisis,  the  Civil  War,  and,  say  the  writers 
of  history,  possibly  no  incident  was  more 
directly  the  cause  of  this  war  than  was  the 
John  Brown  case.  After  having  been  lost 
to  the  world  for  forty-one  years,  the.se 
papers,  as  given  now,  are  of  eminent  inter- 
est, as  clearing  away  the  mists  of  history. 

There  are  only  a  few  less  than  a  hun- 
dred of  these  letters,  and  everyone,  to  the 
student,  is  of  importance.  One  is  blood- 
stained, grewsomely  so;  but  still  more 
precious  a  sheet  of  letter  paper,  bearing 
notes  in  the  handwriting  of  the  prosecutor 
of  the  Brown  band  and  giving  the  names  of 
those  leaders  in  it  as  revealed  by  Brown 
himself,  is  in  the  lot.  Among  the  writers 
of  the  letters  generally  were  cranks, 
fanatics,  earnest  sympathizers  of  the  cause 
for  which  John  Brown  stood,  and  the  ubi- 
quitous autograph  fiend.  While  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  letters  of  sympathy 
and  promises  of  relief,  there  are  some 
scathing  denunciations,  notably  one  from 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  for  outrages  in  Kansas. 

For  the  relief  of  Brown  and  the  cheat- 
ing of  the  decree  of  death  there  are  a 
score  or  more  schemes.  Most  of  these 
depended  upon  arms,  yet  some  talk  of 
strategy  and  others  of  bribes.  Some  are 
threats  of  kidnaping  his  prosecutors  and 
holding  their  lives  against  his,  and  nearly 
half  a  hundred  promise  that  he  shall  be 
saved  from  the  gallows  at  any  cost.  Vari- 
ous forces,  ranging  in  numbers  from  25,000 
to  five  men,  these  letters  say,  had  been 
organized  and  equipped  to  save  him,  and 
these  promises  are  in  all  manner  of  hand- 
writings. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  not  one  of  the  hundred  letters 


which  promised  relief  of  some  sort  ever  fell 
under  the  eyes  of  John  Brown.  They  were  all 
intercepted  by  his  jailers,  as  were  several 
from  the  prisoners  to  friends  outside  and 
turned  over  to  Mr.  Andrew  Hunter,  who  was 
the  special  prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
State.  By  him  they  were  used  in  the  famous 
trial  of  the  marauder.  Many  of  them  pos- 
sessing rare  braggadocio  and  some  few  in  a 
grim  humor  were  marked  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  Mr.  Hunter  as  "Nonsense,"  "Absurd," 
with  a  few  other  similarly  e.xpressive 
adjectives. 

There  are,  too,  several  cipher  letters  in 
the  lot.  One  of  these  is  absolutely  unde- 
cipherable, thus  far.  It  appears  to  be  a 
combination  of  shorthand,  telegraphic  signs, 
( Jreek  letters,  punctuation  marks  and  arbi- 
trary signs.  It  is  doubtful  if  John  Brown 
possessed  the  key  to  this.  Other  of  the 
ciphers  are  ridiculously  simple  and  absurd, 
some  being  merely  the  reversal  of  the 
spelling  of  words,  others  being  letters 
according  to  number,  the  simi>lest  of  all 
ciphers,  and  still  another,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  largely  used,  being  cabalistic  signs, 
used  mainly  as  signatures,  which  are,  of 
course,  undecipherable. 

In  this  mass  of  matter  possibly  the  most 
interesting  of  all  is  the  "List  of  insurgents 
as  furnished  me  by  Brown  and  Stevens  at 
Harper's  Ferry,"  which  endorsement  is 
signed  "A.  H.,"  meaning  Andrew  Hunter, 
and  a  vivid  description  of  the  capture  of 
some  of  the  Harper's  Ferry  raiders  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  prisoners,  the  negro 
Copeland.  At  the  same  time  this  list  was 
given  to  Mr.  Hunter,  John  Brown  must  have 
revealed  all  the  inner  workings  of  the  gang, 
of  which  he  was  the  head,  because  on  the 
sheet  of  paper,  where  the  names  were  merely 
penciled,  is  a  note  in  Mr.  Hunter's  hand, 
stating  that  the  organization  had  a  consti- 
tution and  ordinance.  Beyond  this  no  light 
is  thrown  on  the  workings  of  the  Brown 
gang. 

The  description  of  the  capture  and  ex- 
termination of  the  band  of  men  under  the 
leadership  of  Captain  Kaga,  as  told  by 
Copeland,  the  negro,  is  exciting.     It  seems 
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that  Captain  Kaga,  Leary,  a  negro  and 
Copeland  were  surrounded  in  a  building  and 
attempted  to  escape  by  swimming  the  Shen- 
andoah River.  Kaga,  the  white  leader  of 
this  small  party,  was  in  front,  and  the  fire 
of  the  rifles  was  concentrated  on  him.  He 
was  shot,  and  sank,  as  escape  was  only  a 
few  feet  away.  Leary  was  also  shot,  but 
lived  several  hours,  and  Copeland,  shot  in 
many  places  and  fearfully  mutilated  by  the 
bullets,  was  swept  ashore,  where  he  was  cap- 
tured. He  was  taken  to  prison,  where  he 
wrote  this  letter. 

Possibly  the  most  pathetic  of  all  the 
letters  were  those  of  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  John  Brown  and  those  written  by 
Copeland  and  Stevens  from  the  prison. 
Stevens  particularly  dwelt  on  the  agony 
which  must  follow  to  his  mother  and  family 
at  his  plight,  and  spoke  pitifully  of  the 
conduct  which  placed  him  in  such  a  plight, 
at  the  same  time  upholding  the  justice  of 
the  cause  for  which  he  was  hanged.  In 
their  very  humor  the  letters  of  Copeland 
were  pathetic.  A  virile,  sarcastic  strain 
underlies  these  letters,  and  there  is  a  bold- 
ness in  the  signature  which  shows  a  man 
unafraid. 

The  "list  of  insurgents"  as  given  by 
Mr.  Hunter  now  sees  the  light  of  day  for 
the  first  time,  so  far  as  known.  Even  the 
official  documents  of  the  time  did  not  em- 
brace this  list;  therefore  it  is  of  more  vital 
historical  interest  than  any  other  paper  in 
the  lot.  This  list  is  classified,  whites  and 
blacks  being  separated,  and  in  full  is  as 
follows,  being  hastily  scribbled  on  an  ordi- 
nary letter  sheet  : 


John  Brown,  New  York. 
Aaron  C.  Stevens,  Connecticut. 
Edwin  Coppec,  Iowa. 
Oliver  Brown,  New  York. 
Watson  Brown.  New  York. 
Albert  Haslet,  Pennsylvania. 
William  Lemon,  Maine. 
.John  Cooke,  Connecticut. 
Stuart  Taylor,  Canada. 
Charles  P.  Tidd,  Maine. 
William  Thompson,  Maine. 
John  Kaga,  Virginia  and  Ohio. 
Jerry  Anderson,  Indiana. 

NEGROES : 
Dangerfield  Newby,  Virginia  and  Ohio. 
0   P.  Anderson,  Pennsylvania. 
Emperor,  New  York. 
Leary,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
Copeland,  Iowa. 

Lightly  the  letters  touch  upon  the  con- 
nection  of    Fred.   Douglass,   possibly   the 


most  famous  negro  this  country  has  ever 
produced,  with  the  movement  headed  by 
John  Brown.  Indirectly,  they  state  that 
he  was  not  an  active  aid  in  the  organized 
movement;  that  he  sympathized  with  it, 
but  he  stated  in  Canada  just  before  he  fled 
to  England  that  he  did  not  approve  of  John 
Brown's  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry.  It  seems 
that  when  he  fled  from  this  country  Doug- 
lass was  lionized  in  Canada,  although  at 
that  time  watched  closely  by  a  representa- 
tive of  Mr.  Hunter. 

Other  detectives  were  also  employed  by 
Mr.  Hunter,  one  of  them  signing  himself 
"Nemo,"  making  frequent  reports  from 
various  points  of  the  country.  Predictions 
of  the  great  civil  strife  which  broke  out  in 
all  its  fury  in  1861  were  made  freely,  one 
man  from  the  West  going  into  details  and 
explaining  that  an  armed  body  of  80,000 
men,  well  trained  and  drilled,  was  then  in 
existence  there  for  the  crushing  out  of 
slavery.  These  letters  were  all  written  in 
1859,  not  one  of  them  bearing  date  later 
than  December  1st,  the  day  before  the 
execution. 

Letters  written  by  the  prisoners  all 
state  that  up  to  the  last  John  Brown  was 
cheerful  and  seemed  content  to  die  for 
what  he  had  done.  He  was  always  in  good 
humor  and  had  a  cheerful  word  for  every 
one.  This  spirit  of  cheerfulness  extended 
to  all  the  prisoners,  and,  apparently,  judging 
from  the  letters,  they  went  to  their  death 
willingly.  Brown  could  not  have  known  of 
the  many  promises  of  succor  which  had 
been  made,  and  judging  from  the  letters 
one  would  imagine  that  he  had  no  idea  save 
that  of  death.  He  was  hanged  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  1859.  The  other  prisoners  met  death 
on  December  16th  of  the  same  year. 

There  is,  by  the  way,  only  one  mention 
made  of  the  "underground  railroad"  in  all 
the  letters.  This  is  brief,  however;  merely 
a  passing  mention. 

Spiritualism,  since  grown  so  popular, 
held  a  firm  foundation  at  that  time,  at  least 
two  of  the  letters  to  Brown,  purporting  to 
give  him  spirit  messages  and  prayers  dic- 
tated by  the  spirits  to  be  said  on  the  gal- 
lows. Several  newspaper  clippings  touch- 
ing on  the  case  are  enclosed  in  the 
various  letters,  most  of  them  condemning 
the  South  and  the  Southerners  for  the 
punishment  of  John  Brown. 

Every  letter  is  in  remarkable  shape. 
Their  preservation  is  striking,  considering 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  hidden  for 
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more  than  forty  years  —  in  fact,  must 
have  been  put  away  just  before  the  execu- 
tion, many  of  the  written  sheets  being 
perfectly  white,  with  the  ink  well  pre- 
served. Some  are,  of  course,  yellowed 
with  age  and  the  ink  has  faded,  but  others 
are  in  perfect  condition.  The  old-time 
yellow  envelope  with  the  three-cent  stamp 
on  it  was  used  mostly,  but  in  some  cases 
the  letter  itself  had  been  folded  to  enve- 
lope size  and  sealed  with  wax,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  sent 
being  placed  on  the  letter  sheet. 

Those  letters  which  are  most  important 
are  reproduced,  wholly  or  in  part,  below-. 
Some  of  these  possess  historical  interest, 
others  are  the  freaks  of  the  many  brains 
which  were  at  one  time  concentrated  on 
this  famous  case. 

First  is  given  the  letter  signed  "F.  G.  W. 
Moundling,  commanding,"  bearing  date  of 
November  17th,  and  coming  from  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  It  is  addressed  to  the  "sheriff 
of  Allentown,  Va.,"  and  is  as  follows : 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  bribe  you  would 
take  to  release  Brown.  He  must  be  released!  It 
will  never  do  for  your  authorities  to  harm  one  hair 
of  his  head.  The  sooner  you  release  him  the  better 
it  will  be  for  yourself  and  a  number  of  vour  citizens. 
If  youdo  notRELE.\SE  HIM  you  will  he  caught  *  * 
And  by  li — d  we  WILL  have  him  at  the  risk  of  our 
lives.  I  am  speaking  the  sentiments  of  the  COM- 
PANIES." 

On  the  envelope  is  endorsed  these 
words,  apparently  in  the  hand  of  the  officer 
who  received  the  letter  :  "G.  W.  Moundling, 
contemptible." 

This  letter  as  given  below  was  written 
by  W.  P.  Smith,  master  of  transportation 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company, 
Baltimore,  November  12,  1859,  to  Mr. 
Hunter,  apparently  in  reply  to  information 
of  a  plot  which  had  been  discovered  to 
release  Brown  and  his  fellows: 

"Dear  Sir:  The  President  has  handed  me  your 
letter  of  10th  inst..  covering  precaution  against  an 
expected  attempt  at  rescue  of  the  State  prisoners  at 
Charlestown. 

"  He  desires  me  to  say  to  you  for  him  that  the 
matter  will  receive  our  most  thorough  attention,  and 
that  a  special  messenger  will  at  once  pass  over  our 
road  discreetly  advising  agents  and  conductors  to  be 
fully  alert  in  detecting  and  advising  you  of  suspicious 
parties. 

"  He  further  says  that  we  have  and  shall  continue 
to  decline  all  requests  looking  to  excursions  or  reduc- 
tions of  fare  to  parties  proposing  to  attend  the  exe- 
cution— offers  for  which  have  been  made  from  Boston 
and  elsewhere.  We  will  at  once  arrange  to  advise 
you  by  express  from  H.  Ferry  .should  occasion  require." 

Tersely  described  in  an  endorsement  as 
"  nonsense,"  the   following   is   one  of  the 


queerest  of  the  Brown  letters,  the  cipher 
being  hieroglyphic  and  totally  unintelligible : 

"Dear  old  John:  I  take  this  opertunity  to  adre.S9 
you  through  the  mail  though  I  should  like  very  much 
to  adress  you  face  to  face  as  I  have  some  very  inter- 
esting news  to  YOU,  at  least.  WE  (you  understand) 
have  not  been  idel  since  we  heard  "that."  You  of 
cour.se  will  not  know  anything  about  this  letter  if  it 
SHOULD  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  "  Philistians" 
never  heard  of  me.  We  came  to  N.  Jersey  among 
"our  SET"  who  will  be  "AROUND."  r  x  —  the  25th 
this  month — They  will  not  expect  opposition  from 
Jersey  so  WE  came  here  to  be  unmolested  by  idle 
inquirers — be  ready  to  leave  25  3.\-3-1.2  ??  if  pass 
settle  his  hash — "They  cant  understand  this  except 
the  numbers  you  of  course  being  mum  or  all  our  plans 
fail,  lifeor  death.  This  is  sent  and  written  in  this 
open  manner  so  a^  to  prevent  there  seeing  and  open- 
ing it.  if  they  should  open  it  then  good  bye  to  New 
Jersey  for  us  and  look  out  for  a  2  ?  —  4  .3." 

Here  follow  the  hieroglyphics,  appar- 
ently an  arbitrary  cipher  code. 

Following  is  a  mention,  the  only  one  in 
the  letters,  of  the  underground  railroad  : 

"  Connecticut, 
"Canton,  Decb.  12th,  1859. 
"  To  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Verginy  and  all 
others  home  it  may  concearn.  When  you  have  disposed 
of  cook  and  others  engaged  in  the  Massacre  at 
Har])er's  Ferry  you  may  have  Blare,  and  if  the 
Govoner  refuses  to  give  him  up  the  collin.sville  Boys 
will  send  him  on  by  underground  Rail  Road. 

"ONE  OP  THEM." 

In  a  separate  package,  endorsed  "  Writ- 
ten by  prisoners,  intercepted,"  is  one  to 
"dear  Elias,"  written  in  a  trembling,  un- 
certain hand  and  signed  boldly,  in  a  totally 
different  hand,  J.  A.  Copeland.  In  this 
letter  Copeland  says : 

"  Through  the  grace  of  God  fears  of  the  gallows 
have  disapjieared,  and  he  looks  upon  his  approaching 
death  on  the  gallows  as  a  death  on  a  throne.  Pa- 
thetically he  added  :  "  It  is  true  that  when  I  think 
of  the  dear,  dear  friend  that  I  must  leave  I  long  to 
live  that  I  may  be  with  him  yet  a  little  while  longer, 
and  when  I  think  of  my  poor  mother  and  father, 
whose  hearts  are  tilled  with  sorrow  at  the  fate  of 
their  poor  son,  I  cannot,  let  me  try  as  hard  as  I  may, 
keep  from  dropping  tears,  knowing  that  I  might  have 
saved  them  the  misery  and  woe  with  which  their 
hearts  have  wrung." 

Further  he  says  that  the  outbreak  at 
Harper's  Ferry  was  immediately  unfruitful, 
but  was  the  real  birth  of  a  struggle  which 
would  fi'ee  the  slaves.  This  was  written 
just  a  few  days  before  the  execution. 

A.  D.  Stevens  signs  another  of  the 
letters  in  this  separate  package.  It  is 
addressed  to  "Doc.  Gill,"  and  is  dated 
December  10th.  He  says,  cheerfully  :  "  I 
am  as  hearty  as  a  buck  and  my  wounds  are 
well,  but  they  have  left  me  rather  dis- 
figured, for  I  cannot  laugh  except  on  one  side 
of  my  face;  the  other  has  a  partial  paralysis, 
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as  the  doctor  calls  it.  I  suppose  it  looks 
rather  funny  to  be  laughing  on  one  side 
and  the  other  as  sober  as  a  '  deaken.' " 

He  continues:  "I  think  Cook,  Tidd, 
Copeland  and  Green  will  go  to  the  'spirit 
land '  next  Friday,  and  I  expect  to  follow 
soon,  so  we  shall  not  be  parted  but  a  very 
poor,  short  time."  He  says  in  a  P.  S.: 
"  The  old  man  was  as  cheerful  on  the  morn- 
ing he  left  as  I  ever  saw  him.  I  felt  rather 
bad  to  see  the  old  man  die  in  that  way,  for 
I  believe  he  had  the  rights  of  all  at  heart, 
but  so  we  go  passing  away."  By  old  man 
it  is  presumed  he  means  -John  Brown. 

In  another  letter,  addressed  to  Uncle 
James,  Stevens  wrote  as  follows:  "I  hope 
that  you  do  not  think  that  I  have  forgotten 
you  nor  aunt,"  and  still  maintaining  his 
spirit  of  cheerfulness,  says  he  expects  to 
"dance  on  nothing"  very  soon,  and  that  he 
had  rather  die  for  trying  to  be  good  than 
evil.  He  says  all  the  men  are  cheerful 
and  happy,  although  their  time  is  close  at 
hand. 

The  first  description  of  the  fight  at 
Harper's  Ferry  is  given  by  Copeland  in 
another  of  his  letters.  He  says:  "Well, 
when  we  came  to  the  Ferry,  we  were  put 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Kaga,  and 
sent  about  half  a  mile  from  the  place  where 
Captain  Kaga  and  men  were  stationed. 
The  Hall  Rifle  Factory.  This  was  about 
10  o'clock  at  night.  We  remained  there 
until  Monday,  about  2  o'clock  r.  m.,  waiting 
for  orders  from  Captain  Brown,  \vithout 
receiving  any. 

"At  this  we  discovered  we  were  being 
surrounded  by  men,  when  Captain  Kaga 
gave  orders  to  leave  the  building  and  make 
our  escape,  which  we  accordingly  did.  But 
upon  getting  in  the  road  at  the  back  of 
the  building  we  had  occupied,  we  dis- 
covered that  our  only  means  of  escape,  if 
any,  was  to  cross  the  Shanandore  River, 
which  we  tried  to  cross.  On  entering  the 
river,  we  turned  and  fired  one  round  at 
those  who  had  by  this  time  opened  a  hot 
fire  on  us  from  all  sides. 

"Captain  Kaga  succeeded  in  getting 
about  two-thirds  across  the  river  when  he 
was  shot  through  the  head  and  sank.  The 
whole  fire  of  at  least  fifty  men  was  turned 
upon  Leary  and  myself,  when  he,  being  next 
to  Kaga  and  in  advance  of  me  about  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  saw  that  there  was  no  possible 
chance  of  escape,  climbed  on  a  stone  that 
was  near  him  and  turned  his  back  to  those 
on  the  side  of  the  river  to  which  we  were 


trying  to  escape,  and  was  shot  through  the 
body.  He  did  not  die  until  about  ten  hours 
afterwards." 

Copeland  was  captured  and  taken  to 
prison.  He  signs  this  letter  John  A.  Cope- 
land. It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Addison  M. 
Halbert,  Oberland,  Ohio.  This  is  the  last 
of  the  letters  from  prisoners. 

In  another  letter  the  prediction  of  the 
last  of  slavery  was  made  by  Mr.  F.  Wood- 
ruff', of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  in  the  following 
words  written  to  John  Brown: 

"The  sentence  and  execution  of  you 
and  your  companions  will  actually  be  the 
sentence  of  the  slave  power,  and  the  exe- 
cution will  not  be  delayed.  Let  this  cheer 
your  dieing  hour.  A  God  lives,  so  shall 
this  be  and  God  shall  bring  it  to  pass." 

Further  Jlr.  Woodruff'  says  that  he 
learns  that  John  Brown's  family  will  be  left 
in  destitute  circumstances  and  says  that  he 
will  relieve  them. 

Another  writer,  who  signs  himself  "Your 
earnest  friend  in  the  hands  of  Christ  and 
liberty",  says:  "Remember,  servant  of  God, 
martyr  of  Jesus,  that  the  rope  to  be  put  to 
your  neck  invites  the  grasp  of  omnipotence 
to  strangle  utter  existence  of  the  mon- 
strous curse  of  .\merican  slavery."  This 
letter  is  from  New  York. 

From  Baltimore,  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 24,  1859,  a  letter  signed  "John"  prom- 
ises rescue  and  freedom  in  part.  It  is  as 
follows:  "We  arrived  in  this  city  late  on 
Tuesday  evening  and  although  we  are 
strangers  we  were  not  long  in  finding  a 
house  suitable  for  our  ammunition.  I  hope 
you  will  recognize  my  handwriting  for  I 
have  to  sign  this  anonymous.  You  cannot 
help  it  for  one  who  is  so  dear  to  you  as  I 
am.  .4h,  could  I  but  speak  those  words 
that  I  ought  to  speak  out  free  would  I  be, 
yet  for  your  good  I  will  not  say  you  shall 
be  free  and  those  black  hearted  devils  shall 
know  and  see  the  error  in  you. 

"We  will  soon  be  on  our  journey  to 
rescue  our  leader  and  his  brave  followers. 
From  this  date  you  shall  be  free  again 
to  head  our  band  in  defending  our  cause. 
We   received  $7   last  Wednesday  from 

Mr.  John  ,  of  New  York,  to  defray 

our  expenses  this  far,  with  the  promise 
of  $1,000  more  tomorrow.  We  want  for 
nothing.  I  heard  from  William  and  his 
party  today.  They  are  doing  the  work 
bravely,  if  they  only  keep  their  plans  still 
secret.  I  hope  they  may  burn  the  cursed 
city  to  ashes. 
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"I  am  going  to  send  my  (party)  for 
Charlestown  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  and  we 
will  not  be  suspected.  We  will  march  from 
six  different  points  so  that  if  one  party  is 
attacked,  the  other  can  take  them  by 
surprise  and  rescue  you." 

This  letter  is  written  in  a  flowery,  Spen- 
cerian  style,  and  might  be  the  writing  of 
either  a  man  or  a  woman. 

Frederick  Hrown,  a  nephew  of  John 
Brown,  writes  from  Pecatonica,  111.,  in  part 
as  follows:  "It  is  with  sorrow  that  I  have 
heard  of  the  affairs  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  two  of  your  sons 
and  of  the  capture  and  imprisonment  of 
yourself  and  some  of  your  associates."  He 
says  that  the  event  has  created  a  profound 
sensation  throughout  the  country,  and, 
while  he  is  opposed  to  interference  with 
slavery,  at  the  same  time  he  admires  the 
boldness  and  independence  of  his  uncle. 
He  continues :  ''Although  I  cannot  ap- 
prove of  your  acts  of  armed  intention  in 
behalf  of  slavery  at  Harper's  B'erry,  I  ad- 
mire the  spirit  in  which  the  work  was 
done." 

From  Watertown,  Wis.,  comes  this  brief 
note:  "Dear  Brown:  Do  not  be  dis- 
couraged. There  are  four  thousand  organ- 
ized, desperate  men,  armed  to  the  'teeth' 
that  will  be  in  your  vicinity  and  liberate  you 
soon.  Yours  in  the  glorious  cause,  Silas 
P.  Wade." 

Mr.  .J.  Simpson  Africa,  who  describes 
himself  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  Huntington  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, wrote  to  the  sheriff  of  .Jefferson 
County,  Va.,  telling  him  at  some  length  of 
the  information  he  had  received,  that  there 
were  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  the  moun- 
tain ranges  adjoining  Franklin  County,  and 
that  these  men  would  attempt  a  rescue  of 
John  Brown.  This  was  probably  another 
type  of  the  braggadocio  letters. 

There  are  many  letters  in  the  collection 
telling  of  armed  bodies  of  men,  who  were 
expected  to,  at  various  times,  attempt  the 
rescue  of  John  Brown.  One  of  these,  dated 
New  York,  November  21,  1859,  and  signed 
Southerner,  tells  of  a  combination  of  aboli- 
tion societies  to  save  Brown,  and  adds: 
"There  are  plans  laid  to  'run  half  Colonel 
Davis  and  send  him  back  degraded  with 
mob,  tar  and  feathers." 

Possibly  the  queerest  letter  to  John 
Brown  is  one  written  by  a  woman  and 
signed  E.  B.,  in  which  she  pledges  a 
society  of  Quakers  to  help  Brown  and  the 


cause  for  which  he  struggled.  She  "thees" 
and  "thous"  him  and  declares  that  in  cer- 
tain times  it  is  right  "to  take  the  sword." 
This  letter  is  from  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  is 
enclosed  in  a  symbolical  envelope,  on  which 
is  inscribed:  "(iod  has  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men." 

Here  is  given  one  of  the  absurd  cipher 
letters.  It  is  merely  the  reversal  of  the 
spelling  of  words,  and  is  picturesque,  to 
say  the  least : 

"Notsob  Von  -Lst  .5'.i 
"  Raed  Nworb. 

"Ytnevvt  fo  meht  tfel  ereh  siht  gninrom  dna 
ytriht  eerht  trats  yadsruht  yeht  Uiw  gnirb  uoy  htiw 
meht  ro  eid.  "  Yrneh. 

"S.  P.  I  evah  nettirw  no  siht  drae  gnikniht  uoy 
dluoc  laeenoc  ti  fi  siht  si  dnuof  od  ton  laever  ym 
eman." 

"  Wil writes  from  New  York,  under 

date  of  November  29,  1859,  as  follows : 
"John  Brown,  don't  give  up  all  hopes  of 
liberation,  for  I  have  collected  twenty- 
five  hundred  men,  all  in  arms,  and  they  have 
been  quietly  entering  the  town  for  some 
time  past,  and  on  the  first,  at  12  o'clock 
A.  M.,  we  will  make  an  attack  and  endeavor 
to  release  you." 

Mrs.  Mahala  Doyle,  writing  from  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  November  20,  1859,  to 
John  Brown,  says  :  "  Although  vengeance 
is  not  mine,  I  confess  that  I  do  feel  sat- 
isfied to  hear  that  you  were  stopped  in 
your  fiendish  career  at  Harper's  Ferry  in 
the  loss  of  your  two  sons.  You  can  now 
appreciate  my  distress  in  Kansas,  when 
you  then  and  there  entered  my  house  at 
midnight,  arrested  by  husband  and  two 
sons,  took  them  out  into  the  yard,  and  in 
cold-blood,  shoot  them  dead  in  my  hearing. 
You  cannot  say  you  did  it  to  free  slaves. 
We  had  none  and  never  expected  to  own 
one." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  letters, 
bearing  postmark  of  Boston,  and  written 
by  Charles  D.  Gould,  gains  importance 
through  its  possibilities.  Gould  asks  Brown 
for  his  signature  on  the  bottom  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  enclosed,  and  across  the  envelope 
Mr.  Hunter  had  written  as  follows  :  "  Evi- 
dently intended  to  forge  something  above 
old  Brown's  signature." 

Under  date  of  November  30,  1859, 
Albert  H.  Wilson  of  Brighton,  N.  Y.,  wrote 
to  Mayor  Thomas  C.  Green,  of  Charlestown, 
Va.,  as  follows : 

"  I  have  been  informed  by  the  most  re- 
liable authority  that  a  secret  council  or 
meeting  has  been  held  in  a  house  on  John 
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Brown's  tract,  a  vast  wilderness  in  northern 
New  York.  The  Harper's  Ferry  affair 
called  them  together,  and  a  large  number 
of  desperate  characters  volunteered  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Brown  and  party  with 
revolvers,  fire  and  poison. 

"A  secret  agent  has  been  sent  to 
Montreal  and  other  cities  after  strychnine, 
arsenic,  aconite,  prussic  acid,  etc.,  which 
are  to  be  put  in  wells,  cisterns  and  in  the 
hands  of  discontented  slaves." 

He  says  a  storm  is  brewing  and  it  is 
best  for  "you  to  prepare  at  once  for  the 
encounter  and  avalanche  of  midnight  cut- 
throats, house  and  barn  burners  and  poison 
distributers."  He  adds  that  he  obtained 
his  information  from  the  wife  of  a  man  who 
participated  in  the  conference. 

From  Montreal  R.  W.  Bowyer  wrote  to 
Mr.  Hunter,  describing  the  visit  to  that 
city  of  Fred.  Douglass.  Douglass  was  on 
his  way  to  England.  He  was  lionized  in 
Montreal  and  stated  that  the  John  Brown 
raids  were  against  his  wisdom. 

"Even  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  determined  upon 
should  such  an  act  be  necessary  in  order 
to  accomplish  their  object,"  said  Mr.  .John  ■ 
L.  Snow  in  a  letter  from  Detroit  to  Thomas 
C.  Green,  Mayor  of  Charlestown,  in  speaking 
of  an  attempt  of  8,000  men  to  rescue  John 
Brown.  "These  men,"  he  said,  "were  desper- 
ate, and  were  sworn  to  save  Brown  or  die." 
They  were  to  rendezvous  near  Charlestown 
on  the  30th  day  of  November,  1859. 

"Each  man  is  provided  with  two  revolvers 
with  an  extra  cylinder  each,  which  gives 
each  man  twenty-four  shots,  a  large  bowie- 
knife  and  a  short  breech-loading,  self-cap- 
ping and  priming  carbine,  which  can  be 
loaded  and  discharged  ten  times  in  a 
minute." 

He  describes  these  carbines  as  being 
easily  taken  apart  and  very  compact,  and 
were  manufactured  especially  for  Brown's 
expedition. 

"Their  object  now  seems  to  be  only  to 
rescue  old  Brown  and  party,  but  being 
successful  in  this  and  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  who  will  imagine  for  one  moment 
that  they  will  stop  short  of  the  liberation 
of  all  our  slaves?" 

"There  is  an  organization  here  in  the 
North  now,  numbering  eighty  thousand,  who 


are  sworn  to  know  no  rest  until  they  see  an 
end  of  slavery  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Union.  I  give  this  for  what  it  is  worth, 
but  from  what  I  know  of  the  feeling  of  the 
people  of  these  Northern  States,  I  am  much 
more  than  half  inclined  to  believe  it  is  true. 
I  know  there  is  madness  enough  here  to 
form  ten  such  organizations,  and  I  feel  that 
unless  the  South  is  warned  and  armed  in 
time  that  we  shall  have  one  of  the  most 
terrific  civil  wars  that  ever  disgraced  the 
annals  of  history,  ancient  or  modern." 

This  letter  is  endorsed  "important,"  and 
coming  as  it  did  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  authoritative  predictions  of  the  great 
civil  strife. 

From  Rochester,  a  woman  signing  her- 
self S.  A.  B.,  and  presumably  a  sister,  wrote 
as  follows  to  Brown  : 

"I  have  watched  you,  rlear  brother,  with  more 
than  a  sister's  love,  as  you  were  taken  from  your 
cell  to  the  place  where  the  judgment  hall — the  sen- 
tence has  been  passed — the  work  has  been  done — I 
see  you  wounded  and  weak  in  body,  yet  st'ong  in 
trust — I  invoke  upon  you  the  choicest  of  Heaven's 
benefactions."  She  closes  with:  "A  sister's  holy 
sympathy  be  with  you  to  the  portals  of  Heaven." 

What  purported  to  be  an  attempt  to 
kidnap  Mr.  Hunter  and  other  prominent 
citizens  of  Virginia  was  disclosed  in  a  letter 
from  P.  H.  Wythe,  written  from  the  Mer- 
chants' Hotel,  New  York  City.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  gradually  drifted  into  the 
confidence  of  a  gang  of  men  who  were  in- 
tent on  rescuing  Brown.     He  continues  : 

"This  gang  now  numbers  two  hundred 
members,  scattered  along  the  line  of  Mr- 
ginia,  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  to  a 
town.  They  are  to  congregate  and  meet 
at  Charlestown,  seize  you  and  your  influential 
citizens  and  carry  you  all  off  to  some  ren- 
dezvous and  hold  you  until  the  authorities 
comply  with  their  demands,  and  if  this 
scheme  is  carried  out,  and  December  2d 
passes  against  their  wishes,  then  yourself, 
son  and  others  obnoxious  to  them  will  be 
taken  out  and  hung  in  the  mountains. 

"The  names  of  all  I  can  give  are  B.  0. 
Smith,  Ralph  Wilkes,  Jno.  Pennington, 
Charles  Cowdown,  Able  Bulfinch,  Jos.  Brown, 
Andrew,  Lewis  and  Fred.  Sickel." 

He  explains  that  Smith  is  the  leader 
and  once  served  in  the  Crimea  under  the 
British. 
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THE    LOUISIANA    PURCHASE    AND    THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE. 


BY   SAMUEL   WILLIAMS. 


IN  celebrating  the  centennial  of  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase,  due  honor  should  be 
accorded  to  the  eminent  part  played  by 
James  Monroe,  not  only  in  that  transaction, 
but  in  all  the  work  of  making  the  Missis- 
sippi Kiver  and  the  (^kilf  of  Mexico  the  con- 
necting link  of  political  amity  and  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  all  American  countries  south  of  us. 

As  early  as  1786  he  was  publishing 
essays  on  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi. 

He  was  the  special  envoy  who  took  the 
responsibility  of  exceeding  his  instructions 
and  paying  $15,000,000  for  the  Louis- 
iana territory,  instead  of  buying  the 
island  of  New  Orleans  and  part  of 
Florida  at  $2,000,000.  It  was  he  who 
afterward  secured  the  safety  of  commerce 
on  river  and  gulf  by  purchasing  Florida 
from  Spain,  even  parting  with  the  magnifi- 
cent domain  of  Texas  to  attain  that  end. 
It  was  he  who  brought  all  these  great  acts 
to  a  noble  and  beneficent  climax  in  the 
glorious  "Monroe  Doctrine,"  whereby  the 
American  continent  was  forever  dedicated 
to  local  self-government  and  the  United 
States  was  forever  committed  to  its  pro- 
tection against  all  European  aggressors. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  the  man  who  dared  on 
several  conspicuous  occasions.  When  Presi- 
dentWashingtonmadehimMinister  to  France 
in  1794,  he  dared  to  give  such  enthusiastic 
utterance  to  American  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  republicanism  in  France,  that  the 
President  thought  he  was  compromising 
the  administration's  neutral  policy  and 
recalled  him.  Then  Mr.  Monroe  dared  to 
print  a  pamphlet  of  500  pages  vindicating 
his  course  as  Minister.  When  he  dared  to 
exceed  his  instructions  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  matter,  he  had  just  been  in  con- 
ference with  President  .Jefferson.  He  doubt- 
less felt  sure  of  the  latter's  support,  and 
Livingston,  though  more  timid,  was  willing 
to  share  the  responsibility.  But  he  had 
reason  to  fear  the  defeat  of  the  treaty  in 
the  Senate,  and  a  less  daring  man  might 
have  hesitated  and  waited  for  further 
instructions,  and  lost  the  greatest  oppor- 


tunity and  the  greatest  bargain  that  had 
ever  been  offered  to  the  United  States. 
When  he  and  Pinckney  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  in  1806  which  President 
Jefferson  refused  to  submit  to  the  Senate 
because  it  contained  no  provision  against 
the  impressment  of  American  seamen,  Mr. 
Monroe  again  took  issue  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  published  another  pamphlet  vindi- 
cating his  diplomatic  course.  From  his 
youth  he  had  been  Jefferson's  pupil  in  law 
and  politics,  and  remained  to  the  last  one 
of  his  most  attached  friends  and  lieuten- 
ants, but  in  the  discharge  of  any  public 
trust  he  would  always  do  fearlessly  what 
seemed  best  to  him  at  the  moment. 

That  sort  of  man  was  required  to  pro- 
claim the  Monroe  Doctrine  at  the  critical 
time  when  its  first  declaration  startled  the 
Holy  Alliance  and  stopped  its  contemplated 
crusade  against  free  government  in  Amer- 
ica. In  1823  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  not  the  giant  power  it  is  today. 
It  seemed  but  another  shepherd-boy  with 
his  sling  and  pebbles  threatening  a  (ioliath 
in  armor.  But  it  was  soon  found  that 
Great  Britain,  sick  of  co-operating  with 
the  Holy  Alliance  of  Russia,  Prussia  and 
Austria,  had  assured  Mr.  Monroe  of  British 
support  against  the  project  of  those  pow- 
ers to  aid  Spain  in  reconquering  her 
revolted  American  colonies.  Spain's  vin- 
dictive but  vain  efforts  to  destroy  the 
resistance  to  her  continued  control  over 
Spanish  America  had  for  years  proved  not 
only  damaging  to  our  commerce,  but  pro- 
ductive of  mischief  and  of  dangerous  com- 
plications on  our  own  borders.  In  repelling 
Indian  expeditions  from  Spanish  territory, 
General  Andrew  Jackson  in  1817  had 
deemed  it  necessary  and  proper  to  invade 
and  practically  take  military  possession  in 
Florida.  This  put  President  Monroe's  neu- 
tral attitude  as  between  Spain  and  her 
rebel  colonies  in  a  bad  light,  and  he  had  to 
disavow  General  Jackson's  course.  But 
the  incident  convinced  our  people  of  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  the  ce-ssion  of  Florida 
from  Spain,  and  in  1819  he  concluded  and 
signed  the  treaty  by  which  we  gave  Texas 
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and  $5,000,000  to  Spain  for  Florida  and 
for  a  rectification  of  boundary  that  greatly 
strengthened  our  title  to  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory. Within  three  years  after  this  treaty 
the  Monroe  administration  had,  in  advance 
of  all  other  governments,  recognized  the 
independence  of  Mexico  and  other  revolted 
Spanish  colonies  in  America.  In  his  sev- 
enth annual  message  to  Congress,  December, 
1823,  for  the  protection  of  these  infant 
republics,  he  served  this  notice  on  all  Europe : 

"  We  could  not  view  an  interposition 
for  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in 
any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any 
European  power,  in  any  other  light  than  as 
a  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition 
towards  the  United  States."  He  even  went 
farther  and  suggested  that  "  the  American 
continents  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
subject  for  further  colonization  by  any 
European  power."  From  that  day  to  this 
these  maxims  of  foreign  policy  have  been 
cherished  in  the  hearts  of  our  people, 
because  they  feel  that  their  duty  to  human- 
ity and  to  their  own  country  demands  that 
they  shall  secure  to  every  other  American 
people  the  privilege  they  have  enjoyed  of 
working  out  their  own  destiny  in  their  own 
way,  free  from  the  trammels  of  European 
interference. 

Of  course,  in  forbidding  European  inter- 
ference, we  pledge  ourselves  not  to  interfere 
with  the  decrees  of  local  autonomy.  If 
Brazilians  or  Mexicans  prefer  an  emperor 
and  a  titled  aristocracy  to  a  republic  it  is 


none  of  our  business.  So  long  as  Cana- 
dians are  satisfied  with  the  local  self- 
government  they  enjoy  under  a  British 
viceroy  it  is  none  of  our  business. 

The  only  instance  of  a  defiance  of  this 
Monroe  Doctrine  by  any  European  power, 
was  when  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  took 
advantage  of  our  civil  war  to  send  a  French 
army  into  Mexico  to  impose  an  emperor 
upon  the  Mexican  people.  As  soon  as  the 
settlement  of  our  own  domestic  troubles 
permitted  the  United  States  to  reassert 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  French  army  was 
withdrawn  and  Mexico  soon  made  short 
work  of  the  empire  imposed  by  French 
bayonets. 

Such  services  as  Monroe  rendered  to 
his  own  and  to  all  other  American  countries 
are  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Centennial.  Like 
his  tutor,  Jefl:'erson,  he  expended  his  whole 
inheritance  and  all  he  ever  earned  to  serve 
his  countrymen.  He  was  living  on  the 
bounty  of  his  son-in-law  in  New  York  City 
when  he  died,  July  4th,  1831.  There  is  a 
tradition  in  the  Virginia  country  to  which 
he  retired  after  leaving  the  White  House, 
that  his  neighbor  had  him  appointed  a  road 
overseer,  assuming  that  an  ex-President 
would  take  little  interest  in  the  duties  of 
such  a  petty  office.  But  to  their  great  dis- 
appointment he  took  hold  with  such  zeal 
and  energy  and  made  them  do  their  road 
work  so  well,  that  one  term  of  his  adminis- 
tration was  all  they  cared  to  stand. 
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E  should  always  place  just  valuation 
upon  the  opinion  of  others  irre- 
spective of  our  own  views. 

One  of  the  best  emergency  assets  in 
the  bank  of  morals  is  a  good  reputation. 

Criminal  prosecution  will  always  fail 
to  produce  reformation  until  ethics 
become    a  part  of  prison  regime. 

Meke  mechanical  instinct  does  not 
constitute  intellectual  knowledge. 

We  all  love  truth,  but  do  not 
always  respect  the  object  of  our  affection. 

Heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  the  heads 
of  some  people  substantiates  the  fact 
only  that  they  are  too  green  to  burn. 

Often  while  clasping  roses  to  our 
hearts,  hidden  'mid  their  fragrance 
thorns  we  find. 

One  of  the  most  diflScult  lessons  to 
learn  is  to  never  let  slip  the  reins  of 
self-control. 

There  is  a  traceable  tendency  to 
demoralize  and  discourage  all  things  that 
tend  toward  religious  enlightenment. 

Civilization,  liberty  and  intellectual 
advancement  go  hand  in  hand  with 
content,  justice  and  happiness. 

One  of  the  grossest  caricatures  of 
manhood  is  the  fool  in  a  pose  of  affected 
indifference. 


Only  pure  and  placid  grief,  mingled 
with  regret  and  loneliness,  constitutes  a 
loss  over  which  we  have  no  remorse. 

Manhood  armed  with  self-denial  is 
strong,  but  governed  by  love  and  duty 
impregnable. 

True  virtue  can  only  be  equitably 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  self-grati- 
fication denied. 

We  should  avoid  all  revolutions  in 
the  minds  of  men  until,  at  least,  we  are 
in  a  position  to  general  their  failings 
successfully. 

To  pursue  a  course  of  both  policy 
and  humanity  constitutes  a  happy  com- 
promise between  the  saint  and  sinner. 

Anticipating  the  millennium  in  busi- 
ness conditions  is  dangerous  to  the  final 
realization  of  same. 

Expressed  sympathies  for  the  mis- 
fortune of  failure  always  fall  below  the 
congratulations  extended  to  success. 

Excessive  democracy  is  the  infant 
condition  of  primitive  anarchy. 

No  fool  reaches  the  zenith  of  his  ig- 
norance until  he  is  vested  with  suflicient 
authority  to  exercise  it. 

There  is  generally  a  strained,  piteous 
pathos  in  the  voice  of  half-hearted  hope. 


LOOK    BEYOND. 

BY    ARTHUR   G.    LEWIS. 

IN  the  night-time  of  thy  sorrow: 
In  the  darkness  of  thy  pain, 
Do  not  turn  away  from  solace, 

Look  for  sunshine  through  the  rain. 
Those  who  know  the  weight  of  labor 

Feel  at  last  the  joy  of  rest, 
Look  beyond  the  gloom  and  shadows, 
.\11  is  working  for  the  best. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


No.  504 
DAILY 


No.  526 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No   522 

SUNDAY 


No.  508 

DAILY 


NO  524 
I'HOYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
0  HOUR 


No.  536 

EX.  SU 


NO.  5  16 

DAILY 


LV.  WASHINGTON    

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
Lv.    BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION-- 

Ar    PHILADELPHIA 

Ah.  NEW  YORK    LIBERTY  STREET 

AR     new    YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 


7.05 
7.55 
8.00 
10.15 
12.35 
12.40 


8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.45 


9.00 
9.52 
9.57 
I  2.  II 
2.30 
2.35 


10.00 
10.50 
10.64 
12.53 
3.00 
3.05 


12.30 
1.20 
1.25 
3.29 
6.00 
6.05 


PM 

3.00 
3.49 
3.53 
5.5  1 
8.00 
8.05 


4.00 
4.48 
4.52 
7.00 
9.25 
9.30 


5.05 
6.00 
6.05 
8.19 
10.40 
10.50 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
I  1.40 
3.20 


I  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.  10 

5.52 


3.00 
3.51 
3.55 
6.00 
8.30 
8.36 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


No.  505 

DAILY 
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SUNDAY 


No.  SOI 
DAILY 


No.  507 

DAILY 


No.  535 

EX.  SUN 


No.  509 

"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
B  HOUR 


No,  525 
DAILY 


No.  503 
DAILY 


No.  SIS 

DAILY 


Lv.   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.   PHILADELPHIA  -- 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  - 
Ar    WASHINGTON 


12.10 
12.  15 
7.30 
9.3  1 
9.35 
10.35 


7.55 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.45 
1.40 


9.55 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


I  1.25 
I  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


12.55 
1.00 
3.08 
5.06 
5.10 
6.10 


PM 

1.25 
1.30 
4.  I  7 
6.61 
6.55 
7.50 


3.35 
3.40 
5.48 
7.46 
7.50 
8.40 


4.55 
5.00 
7.26 
9.32 
9.36 
10.35 


6.55 
7.00 
9.38 
1.46 
I  .50 
2.50 


12.10 
12.16 
3.36 
6.05 
6.10 
7.30 


Pullman  Cafs  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 


No    I 

LIMITED 
DAILY 


No.   7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 


No.  9 
EXPRESS 


EXPRESS 
DAILY 


LIMITED 
DAILY 


NO.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 


PITTSBURG 
LIMITED 


No    47 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 


Lv,    NEW   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

Lv.   NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

LV    PHILADELPHIA    --- 

Lv    BALTIMORE,  MT.ROYAL  STATION-. 
Lv,    BALTIMORE    CAMDEN  STATION --. 

Lv.  WASHINGTON 

Ar,  PITTSBURG 

Ab.  CLEVELAND 

Ar.  wheeling    -- 

AR.  COLUMBUS - 

Ar. TOLEDO 

Ar    CHICAGO     

Ar,  CINCINNATI 

Ar.  INDIANAPOLIS 

Ar    LOUISVILLE 

Ah.  ST.   LOUIS 

Ah    CHATTANOOGA 

Ah.  MEMPHIS    

Ar    new  ORLEANS 


9.55AH 
lO.OOui 
12.20  pm 
2.26  pm 
2.40  PJi 
3.45  PJ' 


I2.55PJ1 
I. OOP" 
3.08  PM 
5.06  pm 
6.20  PM 
6.20pm 


6.40  UI 
I0.06UI 


N   I.25PJI 

N    I  .30pm 

N  4.  I  7  PM 

6.5  I  PM 

7.20  P« 

8.30  PM 

6.  lOu 

I0.45UI 


6.65  PM 

7.00  pm 

9.38PH 

I  I  .46  pm 

I2.00NT 

I.IOUI 


I2.I0NT 

12.  I5NT 
7.30  1* 
9.3  1  i» 
9.40  IM 

I0.45UI 
7.40  pm 


12.  lONT 
I2.I5NT 
3.35U1 
8.501* 
9.00  u< 
I0.05UI 


6.55  PM 
7.00  PM 
9.38pm 
I  1.46  PM 
12.00  NT 
1.00  k« 
9.  I  5  1* 


Lv  3.30pm 
9 . 3  5  P« 

Lv  3.30pm 
9.  15pm 


5.65  P* 
B.OOu 
M.46UI 
I  I.52UI 
5.50PM 
5.50  pm 
I  0.50  pm 
lO.OOl* 


7.30  PM 


7.23  UI 
5.36  pm 
10.35  pm 
9.30pm 
7.28UI 
6.25  AM 
8.40  UI 
7.35  pm 


9. soul 


I2.00NN 
2.35UI 
6.50  in 
7.05UI 
1.30pm 
5.50pm 
1  0.50  PM 
lO.OOm 


6.60UI 


Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.         N  On  Sunday  connection  Is  made  by  Train  No.  607. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No.    2 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  4 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  6 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

NO.  8 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No     lO 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No     12 
DUQUESNE 
LIM   ,    DAILY 

No.  46 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

NOS.  I4&46 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

Lv    CHICAGO 

L  u     TOl  EDO             .           -    - 

t  8.30  UI 

2.45  in 

3.30  PM 

10.  lOui 

8.00  PJi 

7.00  pm 

7,  15PM 
I2.20UI 

L  V     WHEEl  INCi 

1  I.OOui 

1  1.30  pm 
8.00  UI 

3.00PM 

9.45  P.» 

1  V     PITT^RlJRfi 

6.30PM 
8.05PM 
2  30UI 

I.20PJI 

Lv.  ST.    LOUIS 

1  \J     1  nill^iVIl  LE 

*  8.40UI 
2.00pm 

+  2.46  pm 

*  6.10pm 

2.05UI 

8.05  UI 

8.05  UI 

12.15pm 

7.30pm 

8.  1  5  pm 
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6.41  UI 

7.50l» 

8.00  UI 
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12.35  pm 

12.40  PM 

1  V     niNniNN  ATI 

8.00UI 
8.55UI 
8.  1  5  PM 
9.00  PM 

2.46  UI 

3.47  UI 
3.55UI 
6.00  UI 
8.30UI 
8.35  UI 

1  u     MFMPHI*^ 

12.20pm 

1 .  1  5  PM 
1  .25  pm 
3.29  pm 
6.00  pm 
6.05  pm 

4.50  pm 
5.53  pm 
6.05  pm 
8.  1  9  PM 
10.40  pm 
10.50pm 

I2.05NN 
1.15  pm 
1.25pm 
3.29pm 
6.00  pm 
6.05  pm 

6.55UI 
7.50  UI 
8.00  UI 
I0.15UI 
12.35  pm 
12.40  pm 

1  1.05pm 
12.25UI 
1  2.44  UI 
3.  lOui 
5.52UI 

1  1.05  PM 
1  2. 25111 
1  2.44  UI 
3.  lOui 
5.52U1 

Ar,  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  -.- 
Ar    BALTIMORE.  MT,  royal  station  . 
Ar    PHILADELPHIA                         

An.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ah,  new    YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points         *  Daily.        i  Dailti.  except  Sunday.                                       \ 

THROUGH    PULLMAN     PALACE    CAR    SERVICE, 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    B.  &   O.       HNEST    SERVICE    IN    THE    WORLD. 
SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.       PARLOR    COACHES. 

Between  "Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia    and   New  York. 

No.  513.    .Sleeping  Cars  from  St   Louis  aiul   Pittsburg  lo  New  York      Sleeping  Car  Pltt8l)urg  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  504.    Drawing  Room  Car  ^'ashlngton  to  New  York.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Phlladolphla. 

No.  536.    IJuffet   Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  533.    Parlor  Car.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  lialtimore  to  New  York. 

No.  538.    Five  Hour  Traiu.    Parlor  Car  Waehlngton  to  New  York.     Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  508.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  534.  "Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Traiu.  Exclusively  Pullman  EQulpment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  Care  and  Observation  Cars.  Dining  Car,  table  d'bote,  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  New  York.  No  extra 
fare  oilu-r  than  rl:•^'uhlr  Pullman  char^f^. 

No.  536.    Buffet   Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  506.  Obfjervatlon  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Phitadelphla.  Drawing  Room  Car  Wasliington  to  New  York.  Dining 
Car,  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  546.    Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  r.altlmore  to  Xew  York. 

■W  E  »T  W  A.  i«r> . 

No.  505.    Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.      Oheervatlon  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  517.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.    I)i;iwing  Knom  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Baltlnmre. 

No.  537.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  New  York  to 
Baltimore. 

No.  507.  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  Cafe,  a  la  carte.  New  York  x« 
Phlladeljihla    and  Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

No.  536.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Wasnlngion. 

No.  509.  "  Koyal  Limited.*'  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Kiiulpinent.  Butlet  Smoking  Car. 
Parlor  Cars  and  Observation  Can.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte.  Philadelphia  to  Washington.  No  extra 
fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  595.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  503.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  515.    Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  and  Wa.siiington. 

Between    New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  "Wheeling, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Toledo,   Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,    Louisville,    Memphis,    New  Orleans. 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati. 
Dlalng  Cars  aerye  all  meals.  Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Car  Cincinnati 
to  LoulBvlUe. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Columbus.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  9.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Car 
Phllailelphla  ti»  Washington  and  Pittsburg  to  Youugstown. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Parkersburg.  Buffet 
serves  supper,  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11.  "Pittsburg:  Limited.**  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Phlladelplila  to  Pittsburg.     Dining  Car  ConnellsTllle  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 

No.  47.  SleeplngCar  Pittsburg  toChlcago.  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Cleveland.    Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to  Youngstown. 

No.  55.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.    Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 

E  A.  S  TT  W  A.  I«  r>  . 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore, 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.     Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 

No.  4.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  tu  Baltimore.  Dining 
Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Pittsburg  to 
Philadelphia.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals 
except  dinner  at  Cumberland. 

No,  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Sleeping  C»r  Columbue  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Cars 
serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  10.  Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore  and  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Car  Youngstown  to  Pittsburg  and  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  13.  **  Duquesne  Limited.'*  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to 
ConnellBvllIe. 

No.  46.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Car  Youngstown  to  Pittsburg 

Mos.  14  and  46.    Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.    Parlor  Car  Wbeellng  to  Baltimore. 


THROUGH    TICKETS,   SLEEPING   CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows : 

BALTIMORE.  Central  Building.  Baltimore  anri  Calvert  Streets,  G.  D.  Ckawfobd.  Ticket  Agent.  B.  F.  Bond,  Division  Passen- 

tier  Agent.     Camden  Station.  E.  R.  Jones,  Ticket  Agent.    Mt.  Royal  Station,  Cha6.  Cockey,  Ticket  Agent- 
BELLAIRE,  OHIO,  J.  T.  Lane.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

BOSTON.  211  Washington  Street.  J.  P  TaggarT.  New  England  Passenger  Agent;  E.  E.  Baekey.  Ticket  Agent. 
BROOKLYN.  N    Y.,  3:^9  Fulton  Street,  T.  H.  Hendrickson,  Ticket  Agent. 
CHESTER,  PA..  A.  M.  D.  MuLLlNiX,  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
CHICAGO.  t;44  Clark  Street.  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  W.W  Picking.  General  Agent;  H.W.  McKewin,  City  Ticket  Agent.    General 

Passenger  Office.  Merchants'  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg..  H.  G.  WiNEs,  Ticket  Agent.     Grand  Central  Station,  Cor.  Harrison  Street 

and  5th  Avenue.  F.  J.  Eddy,  Ticket  Agent.    Auditorium  Annex.  2*21  Michigan  Avenue.  F.  E.  ScOTT.  Ticket  Agent 
CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO.  J.  H.  Larrabee,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
CINCINNATI,  4th  and  Vine  Streets.  J.  B.  ScOTT.  District  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W.:  C.  H.Wiseman,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

B.  &  O.  S.-W.    Central   Union  Station,  Orin  B.  McCarty,  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W.;  E.  Reising,  Station  Passenger 

Agent;  Wm.  Brown.  Depot  Ticket  Agent. 
CITY  OF  MEXICO.  MEX..  D.  Bankhardt,  Agente  General.  B    &  O.  S.-W..  Apartado  2010. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO.  241  Superior  Street.  G.  W.  Squiggins,  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO.  No.  8  North  High  Street.  D.  S.  WILDER.  Division  Passenger  Agent;  W.  W.  Tamage.  Ticket  Agent.  Union 

Depot,  E.  Pagels.  Ticket  Agent. 
COVINGTON.  KY.,  402  Scott  Street.  G.  M.  Abbott,  Ticket  Agent. 
DALLAS,  TEXAS.  .J.  P.  Rogerman.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  0.  S.-W. 
DENVER.  COLO.,  S.  M.  ShattuC.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
HARPER'S  FERRY,  "W.  VA.,  C.  E.  DUDROW.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO..   Box  2fi4.  A.  C.  GOODRICH.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY..  4th  and  Main  Streets,  R.  S.  Brown,  District  Passenger  Agent.  B.&  O.  S.-W.;  J.  G.  ELGIN,  City  Passenger 

Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W.;  W.  E.  PROSSER,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W.;  J.  H.  DoRSEY,  City  Ticket  Agent;  A.  J.  Crone, 

Ticket  Agent.  7th  Street  Station. 
NE'WARK,  N.  J..  182  Market  Street.  F.  T.  Fearey,  Ticket  Agent. 

NEWARK.  OHIO.  F.  C.  Bartholomew,  Ticket  Agent;  F.  P.  Copper.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
NEW  YORK.  454  Broadway.  Lyman  McCarty,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  C.  B.  Jones,  Ticket  Agent.    1300  Broadway, 

H.  B.  Faroat.  Ticket  Agent.    261  Broadway,  Thos.  Cook  &  Son.  Ticket  Agents.    113  Broadway,  Henry  Gaze  A  Sons.  Ticket 

Agents.    25  Union  Square,  West,  Raymond  &  Whitcomb,  Ticket  Agents.    391  Grand  Street.  Hyman  Werner.  Ticket  Agent. 

Stations.  South  Ferry,  foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty  Street.  N.  R. 
NORFOLK,  VA..  H>4  Main  Street.  ARTHUR  G.  Lewis.  Southern  Passenger  Agent;  W.  C.  YouNG,  Ticket  Agent. 
OMAHA.  NEB.,  504-^  First  National  Bank  Building,  J.  C.  BURCH.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
PARKERSBURG.  "W.  VA. .  A.  J.  SMITH.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
PHILADELPHIA.  834  Chestnut  Street,  Bernard  Ashby,  District  Passenger  Agent;  C.  D.  Gladding,  Ticket  Agent.    N.  E. 

Cor.  13th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  C.  E.  Waters.  Ticket  Agent.    1005  Chestnut  Street.  Raymond  &  Whitcomb.  Ticket  Agents. 

3%2  Market  Street.  Union  Transfer  Co..  Ticket  Agents.     0)9  South  3d  Street  and  1209  North  2d  Street.  M.  Rosenbaum. 

Ticket  Agent.    Station.  Cor.  24tli  and  Chestnut  Streets.  W.  W.  Baekey,  Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBURG.  Cor.  5th  Avenue  and  Wood  Street.  E.  D.  SMITH.  Division  Passenger  Agent;  E.  D.  Steinman,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

540  Smithfield  Street.  J.  V.  McCoRMlCK.  Ticket  Agent.     Station,  Cor.  Smithfield  and  Water    Streets.  S.    J.  Hutchison. 

Ticket  Agent. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. .  Room  1,  Hobart  Building,  Peter  Harvey,  General  Afeent. 
SPRINGFIELD.  ILL.,  N.  J.  Neer.  Division  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W.;  F.B.Johnston.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
ST.  LOUIS,  Broadway   and  Locust  Street,  F.  D.  Gildersleeve,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W.;  H.  C. 

Stevenson,  City  Passenger  Agent;  L.  G.  Paul.  City  Ticket  Agent;  L.  L.  Horning,  Station  Passenger  Agent;  S.  F.  Ran- 
dolph. Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
ST    PAUL.  MINN..  R.  C.  Haase.  Northwestern  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
TIFFIN.  OHIO.  A.  J.  Bell.  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNES.  IND., ,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  *fe  O.  S.-W. 

"WASHINGTON.  D.  C. .  707  15th  Street,  N.  W.  Cor.  New  York  Avenue.  S.  E.  Hege,  General  Agent:  H.  P.  Merrill,  Ticket 

Agent.    619  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  H.  R.  HowsER.  Ticket  Agent.    Station,  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  C  Street.  J.  Lewis,  Jr.. 

Ticket  Agent 
"WHEELING.    W.  VA. .    B.  &  O.  Station.  T.  C.  BURKE.  Passenger  Agent. 
"WILMINGTON.   DEL.,  Delaware  Avenue  Station,  H.  A.  MiLLER.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent.     Market  Street  Station.  J.  E. 

Hitch.  Ticket  Agent. 
WINCHESTER.  VA..  T.  B.  Patton.  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANESVILLE.  OHIO.  Jas.  H.  Lee.  Ticket  Agent. 
EUROPEAN  AGENTS.   Baltimore  Export  &  Import  Co.,  Limited.  23,  21  and  25  Billiter  Street.  London.  E.  C;  21  Water 

Street,  Liverpool.  England. 

In  addition  to  offices  and  de|)ots  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B    &  O.  may  be  obtained  at 
TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


C.  W.  BASSETT,  General  Passenger  Ag-ent.  B.  N.  AUSTIN,  General  Passenger  Ag-ent, 

P.  &  V7.  Lines,  Pittsburgh.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  B.  R. .  Chicago. 

O.  P.  McCARTY,  General  Passenger  Agent,  D.  B.  MARTIN.  Manager  Passenger  Traffic. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  S.-W.  R.  R.,  Cincinnati.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R..  Baltimore. 
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with    Buffet   Smoking,  Parlor  and   Observation  Cars 
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Runs  every  day  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Washington 
in  five  hours.      No  extra 
fare  other  than  regular 
Pullman  charge. 
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Cleveland, 
Pittsburg  and 
Baltimore  Line 

Through  Pullman  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Cars  between  Cleveland  and 
Baltimore     <^     Dining  Cars  En  Route 
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WASHmGTON 


Pittsburg, 
CQbeeling, 
Columbus  and 
Cincinnati  Line 

Through  Vestibule  Trains  ^r"*  Double 
Daily  Service  •/«  Parlor-Cafe  Dining 
Cars  on  Day  Trains  t^  Pullman 
Sleeping  Cars  on  Night  Trains    ^    ^ 
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New  Yorh,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington, 
Cincinnati,  Louisville 
and  8t.  Louis  Line 

Through  Vestibuled  Trains  with  Pull- 
man Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  J* 
Observation  Sleeping  Cars  -^  Unexcelled 
Dining  Car  Service      ^      ^      ^      ^ 
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Chicago  - 

CClashington 

Line 

2  Short  Routes  and  Fast  Time  •^  Solid 
Vestibuled  Trains  of  Through  Coaches 
Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars 
Observation  Parlor  Cars  •>*  Unexcelled 
Dining  Car  Service      ^      ^      ^      ^ 
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Atlantic 
City 
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The  fashionable  homage  to 
Springtime  is  paid  annually  at 
Atlantic  City  at  Easter==tide. 
This  popular  all=the=year=round 
resort  then  awaKens  to  activity; 
the  board=walk  becomes  a  fash= 
ionable  promenade  ;  the  big 
hotels,  having  undergone  their 
winter's  cleaning,  are  partic= 
ularly  attentive  to  guests.  The 
season  formally  opens.  Atlan= 
tic  City  no  longer  belongs  to  the 
east  exclusively,  because  of  the 
fast  train  service  from  the 
western  cities  —  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati, 
Columbus,  Cleveland  and  Pitts=: 
burg,  all  have  solid  vestibuled 
train  service  via  the  Baltimore 
6  Ohio  Railroad  to  PhiladeU 
phia,  connecting  with  the  fast 
trains  of  the  Philadelphia  6 
Reading  Railway  to  the  Sea= 
shore.  Call  at  ticRet  offices 
for  full  information. 
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A  TWENTIETH   CENTURY  CAPITAL-  WASHINGTON  REMODELED. 


THE    PROPOSED   CITY    TO    BE    ONE    OF    THE    MOST    BEAUTIFUL    IN   THE   WORLD. 


HE  plans  for  "Beauti- 
ful Washington," 
which  were  laid 
before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  .Jan- 
uary L5th,  were 
the  results  of  work 
that  has  been  go- 
ing on  since  the 
adjournment  of 
the  last  Congress. 
The  Senate  Dis- 
trict Committee 
was  authorized  to 
appoint  a  commis- 
sion to  formulate 
plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  the 
park  system  of  the 
District,  and  Sena- 
tor McMillan,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
appointed  Messrs.  Daniel  H.  Burnham  of 
Chicago  and  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr., 
of  Brookline,  Mass.,  as  experts,  and  they 
selected  Mr.  Charles  F.  McKim  of  New  York 
as  the  third  member  of  the  commission, 
Mr.  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  the  sculptor, 
being  later  associated  with  them.  Mr. 
Charles  Moore,  clerk  of  the  Senate  District 
Committee,  assisted  the  commission  through- 
out its  work. 

The  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
park  system  were  complete,  and  were  ac- 
companied by  nearly  200  illustrations.  They 
not  only  suggest  improvements  of  the  parks 
of  the  District  and  the  extension  of  the  .sys- 
tem, but  they  also  indicate  desirable  loca- 
tions for  public  buildings  to  be  erected 
for  the  future  wants  of  the  government. 
The  report  begins  by  referring  to  the 


original  plan  of  the  city  which  was  created 
as  the  seat  of  government: 

"The  original  plan  of  Washington, 
having  stood  the  test  of  a  century,  has 
met  universal  approval.  It  is  the  depart- 
ures from  that  plan  that  are  to  be  regretted 
and,  wherever  possible,  remedied. 

"Aside  from  the  pleasure  and  the  posi- 
tive benefits  to  health  that  the  people 
derive  from  public  parks  in  a  capital  city 
like  Washington,  there  is  a  distinct  use  of 
public  spaces  as  the  indispensable  means  of 
giving  dignity  to  governmental  buildings, 
and  of  making  suitable  connections  between 
the  great  departments.  When  the  city  of 
Washington  was  planned  under  the  direct 
and  minute  supervision  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  the  relations  that  should  subsist 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  President's 
house  were  carefully  studied.  Indeed,  the 
whole  city  was  planned  with  a  view  to  the 
reciprocal  relations  that  should  exist  among 
public  buildings.  Vistas  and  axes;  sites 
for  monuments  and  museums;  parks  and 
pleasure  gardens;  fountains  and  canals;  in 
a  word,  all  that  goes  to  make  a  city  a  mag- 
nificent and  consistent  work  of  art,  were 
regarded  as  essentials  in  the  plans  prepared 
by  L'Enfant  under  the  direction  of  the  first 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  State.  Nor 
were  these  original  plans  prepared  without 
due  study  of  great  models.  The  stately 
art  of  landscape  architecture  had  been 
brought  from  over  seas  by  royal  governors 
and  wealthy  planters;  and  both  Washing- 
ton and  Jefl'erson  were  familiar  with  the 
practice  of  that  art.  L'Enfant,  a  man  of 
position  and  education  and  an  engineer  of 
ability,  must  have  been  familiar  with  those 
great  works  of  the  master  Lenotre,  which 
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are  still  the  admiration  of  the  traveler  and 
the  constant  pleasure  of  the  French  people. 
Moreover,  from  his  well-stocked  library 
Jefferson  sent  to  L'Enfant  plans  'on  a  large 
and  accurate  scale'  of  Paris,  Amsterdam, 
Frankfort,  Carlsruhe,  Strasburg,  Orleans, 
Turin,  Milan  and  other  European  cities,  at 
the  same  time  felicitating  himself  that  the 
President  had  'left  the  planning  of  the 
town  in  such  good  hands.' 

"  It  has  so  happened  that  the  slow  and 
unequaled  development  of  the  city  during 
the  century  of  its  existence  has  worked 
changes  in  the  original  design,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  has  prevented  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  plan  of  the 
founders.     As  a  result  there  has  been  a 


White  House.  Doubly  fortunate,  more- 
over, is  the  fact  that  the  vast  and  success- 
ful work  of  the  engineers  in  redeeming  the 
Potomac  shores  from  unhealthful  conditions 
gives  opportunity  for  enlarging  the  scope 
of  the  earlier  plans  in  a  manner  correspond- 
ing to  the  growth  of  the  country.  At  the 
same  time  the  development  of  Potomac 
Park  both  provides  for  a  connection  be- 
tween the  parks  on  the  west  and  those  on 
the  east,  and  also  it  may  readily  furnish 
sites  for  those  memorials  which  history  has 
shown  to  be  worthy  a  place  in  vital  relation 
to  the  great  buildings  and  monuments 
erected  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  founders  of  the  republic. 

"The  question  of  the  development  of 
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lack  of  continuity  in  the  parks,  and  spaces 
like  the  mall,  that  were  designed  for  de- 
velopment as  a  unit,  have  been  cut  into 
pieces,  some  of  which  have  been  improved, 
some  have  been  sold  to  private  persons, 
and  some  have  been  diverted  to  uses  so 
absolutely  at  variance  with  the  original 
idea  as  seriously  to  detract  from  the 
dignity  of  the  buildings  these  spaces  were 
intended  to  enhance. 

"Happily,  however,  nothing  has  been 
lost  that  cannot  be  regained  at  reasonable 
cost.  Fortunately,  also,  during  the  years 
that  have  passed  the  Capitol  has  been 
enlarged  and  ennobled,  and  the  Washington 
monument,  wonderful  alike  as  an  engineer- 
ing feat  and  a  work  of  art,  has  been  con- 
structed on  a  site  that  may  be  brought 
into  relations  with   the   Capitol  and   the 


these  park  areas  forces  itself  ui)on  the 
attention  of  Congress.  Either  this  develop- 
ment may  be  made  in  a  haphazard  manner, 
as  the  official  happening  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  work  for  the  time  may  elect;  or  it  may 
be  made  according  to  a  well-studied  and 
well-considered  plan  devised  by  persons 
whose  competence  has  been  proved  beyond 
question.  Such  a  plan,  adopted  at  this 
time  and  carried  out  as  Congress  may 
make  appropriations  for  the  work,  will 
result  in  making  Washington  the  most 
beautiful  capital  city  in  the  world." 

The  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  permanent  seat  of 
government  in  Washington  had  for  its 
keynote  the  improvement  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent 
commensurate  with   the    dignity    of    the 
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American  nation.  At  the  time  this  cele- 
bration was  in  progress  the  Institute  of 
American  Architects,  also  in  session  in 
Washington,  was  discussing  the  subject  of 
beautifying  the  capital  city. 

After  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
topographical  features  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  commission  drew  up  prelimi- 
nary plans.  They  were  then  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  adequate  treatment  of 
the  park  system  depended  upon  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Baltimore  &  Potomac  Railroad 
from  the  mall,  so  as  to  give  that  dignified 
approach  to  the  Capitol  for  which  the  mall 
was  originally  designed. 

The  occupation  of  the  mall  by  the 
railroad  dates  back  about  thirty  years. 

The  commission,  in  order  to  make  a 
closer  study  of  the  practice  of  landscape 
architecture  as  applied  to  parks  and  public 
buildings,  made  a  brief  trip  to  Europe,  vis- 
iting Rome,  Venice,  Vienna,  Budapest, 
Paris,  London  and  their  suburbs.  Atten- 
tion was  directed  principally  to  ascertain- 
ing what  arrangement  of  park  areas  best 
adapts  them  to  the  uses  of  the  people,  and 
what  are  the  elements  that  give  pleasure 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  even 
from  century  to  century.  Many  and  striking 
were  the  results  of  this  study  as  will  appear: 

While  the  commission  were  in  London 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  agreed 
to  withdraw  altogether  from  the  mall  and 
unite  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Company 
in  the  erection  of  a  union  station  on  the 


site  established  by  legislation  for  the  new 
station  of  that  road,  provided  suitable  leg- 
islation could  be  secured  to  make  some 
compensation  for  the  increased  expense 
such  a  change  would  involve,  and  provided, 
also,  that  the  approaches  to  the  new  site 
be  made  worthy  of  the  building  proposed 
to  be  erected. 

A  station  nearly  100  feet  wider  than 
the  Capitol  is  suggested,  the  building 
to  be  of  white  marble,  the  facade  to  be 
classical  in  style  of  architecture,  and  the 
construction  and  arrangements  to  be  so 
planned  as  to  make  this  station  superior  to 
any  structure  ever  erected  for  railway  pur- 
poses. Facing  the  Capitol,  and  yet  not  too 
near  that  edifice,  the  new  station  to  front 
upon  a  semicircular  plaza,  600  feet  in 
width,  where  great  bodies  of  troops  or 
large  organizations  can  be  formed  during 
inaiigural  times  or  on  other  like  occasions. 
Thus  located  and  constructed,  the  union 
depot  will  be  in  reality  the  great  and  im- 
pressive vestibule  to  Washington. 

THE   COMMISSION   URGE   THE  NECESSITY 
OP   FOUNTAINS. 

"  In  Rome  throughout  the  centuries  it 
has  been  the  pride  of  emperor  and  of  pope 
to  build  fountains  to  promote  health  and  to 
give  pleasure.  Mile  after  mile  of  aqueduct 
has  been  constructed  to  gather  the  water 
even  from  remote  hills,  and  bring  great 
living  streams  into  every  quarter  of  the 
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city;  so  that  from  the  moment  of  entering 
the  eternal  city  until  the  time  of  departure 
the  visitor  is  scarcely  out  of  sight  of  beau- 
tiful jets  of  water  now  flung  upward  in 
great  columns  to  add  life  and  dignity  even 
to  St.  Peter's;  or  again  gushing  in  the  form 
of  cascades  from  some  great  work  of  archi- 
tect or  sculptor;  or  still  again  dripping 
refreshingly  over  the  brim  of  a  beautiful 
basin  that  was  old  when  the  Christian  era 
began.  The  Forum  is  in  ruins,  basilicas 
and  baths  have  been  transformed  into 
churches,  palaces  have  been  turned  into 
museums;  but  the  fountains  of  Rome  are 
both  omnipresent  and  eternal. 

"If  all  the  fountains  of  Washington,  in- 
stead of  being  left  lifeless  and  inert  as  they 
are  during  most  of  the  time,  should  be  set 
playing  at  their  full  capacity,  they  would 
not  use  the  amount  of  water  that  l>ursts 
from  the  world-famous  fountain  of  Treve 
or  splashes  on  the  stones  of  the  piazza  of 
St.  Peter's.  At  the  Chateau  de  Vaux-le- 
Vicompte,  near  Paris,  the  great  landscape 
architect,  Lenotre,  built  cascades,  canals 
and  fountains  using  5,000,000  gallons  of 
water  per  day;  and  the  fountains  of  Ver- 
sailles are  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the 
French  people. 

"The  original  plans  of  Washington  show 
the  high  appreciation  L'Enfant  had  for  all 
forms  of  water  decoration,  and  when  the 
heats  of  a  Washington  summer  are  taken 
into  consideration,  further  argument  is  un- 


necessary to  prove  that  the  first  and  great- 
est step  to  be  taken  in  the  matter  of  beau- 
tifying the  District  of  Columbia  is  such  an 
increase  in  the  water  supply  as  will  make 
possible  the  copious  and  even  lavish  use  of 
water  in  fountains. 

"Scarcely  secondary  in  importance  to 
fountains  are  public  baths.  An  instructive 
lesson  in  this  respect  is  to  be  found  in  the 
experience  of  the  metropolitan  park  com- 
mission in  taking  over  and  equipping  Revere 
Beach,  immediately  north  of  Boston.  There 
the  squalid  conditions  prevailing  in  former 
years  have  been  changed  radically,  and  a 
well-kept  and  well-ordered  beach,  sufficient 
in  extent  to  accommodate  over  100,000 
persons,  is  publicly  maintained;  no  fewer 
than  1,700  separate  rooms  are  provided  for 
bathers,  and  bathing  suits  are  furnished  at 
a  small  expense.  The  receipts  are  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  maintenance  and  yield  a 
surplus  of  several  thousand  dollars  for 
repairs  and  extensions. 

■'  In  Washington  the  extensive  use  of 
the  present  bathing  beach  shows  how  wel- 
come would  be  the  construction  of  modern 
buildings  with  ample  facilities.  Moreover, 
the  opportunities  ofl'ered  by  an  extended 
river  front  should  be  utilized  in  furnishing 
opportunities  for  free  public  baths,  espe- 
cially for  the  people  of  that  section  of  the 
city  between  the  mall  and  the  Potomac." 

The  location  of  public  buildings  re- 
ceived the  vei-y  careful   consideration    of 
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the  commission.  In  general  terms  their 
conclusions  are ; 

"FiKST.  That  only  public  buildings 
should  face  the  grounds  of  the  Capitol. 

"  Skcond.  That  new  department  build- 
ings may  well  be  located  so  as  to  face 
Lafayette  Square. 

"Third.  Buildings  of  a  semi-public 
character  may  be  located  south  of  the 
present  Corcoran  Art  (iallery,  fronting  on 
the  White  lot  and  extending  to  the  park 
limits. 

"  Fourth.  That  the  northern  side  of 
the  mall  may  properly  be  used  by  museum 
and  other  buildings  containing  collections 
in  which  the  public  generally  is  interested, 
but  not  by  department  buildings. 

"  Fn-'TH.  That  the  space  between  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  and  the  mall  should  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  District  Building,  the  Hall  of 
Records,  a  modern  market,  an  armory  for 
the  District  militia  and  structures  of  like 
character. 

"  The  mall,  originally  designed  to  form 
a  park-like  connection  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  White  House,  was  laid  out  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  emphasize  the  character  of 
Washington  as  the  capital  city.  The  pre- 
dominating ideas  in  its  treatment  were 
dignity  and  beauty.  The  entire  space  was 
intended  as  a  grand  setting  for  the  two 
great  buildings  of  the  nation.  The  new 
plans  aim  to  restore  these  relations  and  to 
carry  to  their  bigical  conclusion  these  in- 
tentions. In  the  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  the  mall,  therefore,  the  commission  have 
endeavored  to  point  the  way  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  greatest  possible  beauty  and 
the  utmost  possible  dignity. 

"In  outline  the  commission  propose,  by 
a  simple  device  of  planting,  to  bring  the 
monument  into  the  Capitol  vista,  so  that 
the  observer  standing  on  the  western  ter- 
race of  the  Capitol  shall  look  off  over  a 
green  carpet,  bordered  on  each  side  by  four 
rows  of  elms,  to  the  monument,  rising  from 
a  plain.  Walks  and  driveways,  shaded  by 
the  elms,  give  access  from  east  to  west, 
while  the  streets  continue  on  the  surface 
level  from  north  to  south.  Behind  these 
trees  should  stand  the  white  marble  build- 
ings devoted  to  the  scientific  work  of  the 
goveiTiment. 

"The  distance  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
monument  is  about  one  and  one-half  miles, 
and  the  reclamation  of  the  Potomac  flats 
has  added  nearly  a  mile  to  this  space,  thus 


giving  opportunity  both  for  an  extension 
of  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  mall  and 
also  for  a  new  and  great  memorial  to  stand 
on  the  axis  of  the  Capitol  and  the  monu- 
ment, near  the  bank  of  the  Potomac. 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  one  name  in  our 
national  history  that  the  world  has  agreed 
to  couple  with  Washington's,  and  as  no 
adequate  memorial  of  him  exists  at  this 
capital  the  place  and  the  opportunity  would 
seem  to  agree  in  setting  apart  this  great 
site  as  an  eminently  suitable  spot  for  a 
Lincoln  monument. 

"Again,  by  placing  a  garden  directly  west 
of  the  monument  the  plans  not  only  give 
added  impressiveness  to  that  structure,  but 
also  create  an  axial  relation  with  the  White 
House;  and  in  this  simple  and  direct  man- 
ner the  L'Enfant  idea  of  placing  the  Wash- 
ington memorial  on  the  axis  of  both  the 
Capitol  and  the  White  House  is  realized. 
Moreover,  this  garden,  surrounded  by  ter- 
races carrying  groves  of  elms,  becomes  the 
gem  of  the  entire  park  system. 

"  South  of  the  monument  the  space  is 
devoted  to  out-of-door  sports — to  gymna- 
siums and  playgrounds,  to  swimming  pools 
in  summer  and  skating  parks  in  winter. 
Here,  too,  is  a  great  rond-point  which  fit- 
tingly may  carry  some  symbolic  figure  typ- 
ical of  the  republic. 

"In  the  new  plans  the  Lincoln  memo- 
rial site  becomes  a  point  of  divergence  from 
which  proceeds  the  driveway  leading  south- 
westerly to  the  Potomac  Park,  the  Memo- 
rial bridge  leading  directly  to  the  mansion 
house  at  Arlington,  and  the  embankment 
carrying  the  driveway  to  the  mouth  of 
Rock  Creek,  whence  the  driveway  leads 
through  the  picturesque  valley  to  the  Zoo- 
logical and  Rock  Creek  Parks. 

THE  COST  OF  CARRYING  OUT  THE  PLANS. 

"Obviously  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  the  plans  submitted.  Nor  is  such  an 
estimate  necessary.  From  time  to  time 
new  public  buildings  must  be  constructed, 
public  spaces  must  be  secured  and  im- 
proved, and  those  facilities  which  city  life 
demands  must  be  supplied.  So  fast  as 
those  needs  shall  be  realized  let  the  work 
be  done  in  accordance  with  plans  that  are 
at  once  comprehensive,  simple,  adequate 
and  dignified.  In  such  manner  only  can 
there  be  a  development  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  worthy  of  the  nation." 


THE    FLIGHT    OF    THE    ROYAL    BLUE. 

E.   LACY   SPEER,    EDITOR   OF    "aD   SENSE." 
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UT  through  the  yards  where  the  myriad  tracks 

Spread  like  a  giant  snare; 
On  past  the  switch-lights  white  and  green, 

Blinking  and  winking  there. 
Out  past  the  limits,  held  in  check 

With  a  hand  on  the  throttle  true; 
Tugging  and  chafing  to  feel  the  steam, 

With  a  snort  came  the  Royal  Blue. 

On  o'er  the  prairie  bleak  and  cold. 

On  through  the  wintry  night; 
Howling  with  glee  from  a  throat  of  brass — 

Blazing  its  way  with  light. 
Hurling  its  sparks  through  the  startled  air. 

Shaking  the  earth  it  flew; 
And  the  trail  of  smoke  'gainst  the  starry  dome 

Marked  the  flight  of  the  Royal  Blue. 

On  through  the  village,  on  through  the  town. 

On  through  the  forest  old. 
As  the  sun  came  up  and  reflected  there 

In  streak  of  blue  and  gold. 
Into  a  city  of  grime  and  smoke, 

'Twixt  cliffs  of  a  sullen  hue; 
Gliding  along  on  the  well-cleared  road 

Came  the  tireless  Royal  Blue. 

Into  the  mountain  fastness  then 

Up  on  ascending  track, 
Everlasting  hills  towered  overhead 

As  they  hurled  its  echoes  back. 
On  through  the  mountains  towering  o'er, 

Down  through  the  valley  it  flew; 
By  Potomac's  ice-bound  shores  it  flashed — 

The  space-killing  Royal  Blue. 

Again  through  the  mountains  stern  and  tall. 

Where  Maryland  Heights  look  down; 
Where  Shenandoah's  waters  flow — 

Where  hills  are  gaunt  and  brown. 
On  and  into  the  Nation's  heart 

It  sped  as  the  shadows  grew. 
And  came  to  rest  'neath  the  capitol  dome — 

The  world-famed  Royal  Blue. 


THE    UNITED    STATES    PATENT   OFFICE. 


ONE  of  the  most  important  government 
institutions  in  Washington  City  is  the 
United  States  Patent  Office.  This 
bureau  is  under  the  Interior  Department 
and  is  about  the  only  branch  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  that  is  self-sustaining, 
having  today  to  its  credit  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  over  .$6,000,000.  Its  full 
complement  is  a  force  of  about  1,000  clerks 
and  200  e.xaminers,  and  is  presided  over  by 
a  commissioner  and. one  assistant  commis- 
sioner. 

There  is  an  average  of  1-50  applications 
for  patents  filed  each  day,  or  about  50,000 
a  year.  Up  to  the  present  day  nearly 
700,000  patents  have  been  granted  since 
1836  and  about  half  this  number  rejected 
for  want  of  patentability.  The  work  is 
divided  into  thirty-six  divisions;  each  divi- 
sion contains  one  principal  examiner,  one 
first  assistant  and  four  or  five  other  assist- 
ants. The  principal  divisions  are  those  of 
steam  engineering,  electricity,  railways 
and  rolling  stock.  A  few  years  ago  the 
heaviest  work  fell  upon  the  division  where 
bicycles  were  examined,  but  now,  owing  to 
the  advent  of  the  automobile  and  locomo- 
bile, the  division  of  steam  engineering  and 
electricity  are  crowded  with  work  pertain- 
ing thereto.     The  steam  engineering  divi- 


sion is  today  the  banner  division  of  the 
Patent  Office,  for  in  addition  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  inventions  in  perfecting  the  loco- 
mobile, they  have  all  locomotive  and  steam- 
boat engines  and  boilers. 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents,  who  has 
always  an  eye  to  facilitating  work  and  giving 
the  best  of  service,  has  selected  for  this 
particular  division  a  corps  of  examiners  of 
not  only  the  highest  technical  ability,  but 
practical  men,  one  having  served  on  a  gun- 
boat and  another  taken  from  the  engineer- 
ing ranks  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

It  is  said  on  good  authority  that  the 
bulk  of  applications  for  patents  are  filed 
by  the  laboring  class  of  people,  those  espe- 
cially employed  in  transportation  by  land 
and  sea.  The  most  wonderful  strides  of 
inventive  faculty  have  been  produced  within 
the  last  decade  or  two,  perfecting  the 
steam  boiler,  the  steam  engine,  the  dynamo 
electric  machine  and  the  electric  motor. 

Judging  from  the  enormous  number  of 
applications  for  patents  now  pending  in 
the  Patent  Office,  we  may  soon  see  perfected 
not  only  the  wireless  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone, but  the  practical  dirigible  balloon. 
It  is  also  hinted  at  the  Patent  Office  that 
wireless  electric  lighting  and  snpply  for 
electric  motors  are  next  in  turn. 
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SOME   COMPARATIVE    ALTITUDB1 


THE  accompanying  sketches  convey  a 
fair  idea  of  the  comparative  altitudes 
of  the  different  cities,  towns  and  re- 
sorts along  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  through  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 
For  the  sake  of  contrast,  the  same  scale 
used  in  showing  the  distances  in  miles 
between  the  places  indicated,  is  also  used 
in  showing  the  number  of  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  This  arrangement,  of  course, 
brings  out  the  contour  of  the  mountains 
sharper  than  it  really  is,  but  is  so  intended 
for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

From  the  foothills  of  the  Alleghenies 
in  the  east  where  the  railroad  begins  to 
follow  the  Potomac  River  at  Washington 
Junction,  Md.,  at  an  altitude  of  229  feet, 
the  ascent  is  gradual  until  Harper's  Ferry 
is  reached.  The  first  heavy  swell  in  the 
mountains  is  here  encountered  and  in  the 
next  six  miles  to  DuiRelds  a  gradual  rise 


of  nearly  300  feet  is  made,  reaching  its 
highest  point  in  the  next  three  miles  at  a 
point  near  Kerneysville  of  589  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  Undulating  valleys  follow 
until  North  Mountain  is  reached  (.547  feet), 
which  is  the  highest  point  between  Kerneys- 
ville and  Cumberland.  North  Mountain, 
therefore,  is  a  natural  location  as  a  summer 
resort,  as  the  mountain  breezes  are  un- 
broken for  many  miles  in  each  direction. 

The  railway  commences  its  companion- 
ship with  the  Potomac  River  at  Washington 
.Junction  and  the  two  are  almost  inseparable 
companions  with  only  an  occasional  break 
here  and  there  on  the  way  to  Piedmont,  a 
distance  of  140  miles.  At  Hancock,  W.  Va. 
(428  feet),  the  elevation  gradually  increases 
all  the  way  to  Cumberland,  which  is  reached 
at  an  elevation  of  639  feet. 

While  Harper's  Ferry  is  the  sentinel  at 
the  eastern  gateway,  Cumberland   guards 
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the  middle  passes  of  the  dividing  ranges. 
From  this  point  the  ascent  is  unbroken,  as 
there  are  but  few  sharp  hills  to  impede  the 
climb  in  the  next  thirty  miles  to  Piedmont, 
whose  altitude  is  993  feet. 

The  meaning  of  Piedmont  is  "foot  of 
mountain."  Here  begins  the  famous  seven- 
teen-mile climb  to  Altamont  (High  Moun- 
tain), which  is  the  highest  portion  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Alleghenies  (2,620  feet).  In  this 
seventeen  miles  there  is  a  rise  of  1,627  feet. 

From  Altamont  to  Terra  Alta,  nineteen 
miles  distant,  is  the  great  plateau  or  table- 
land of  the  Alleghenies,  known  as  "  The 
Glades."  On  this  comparatively  level  plain 
are  located  the  well-known  summer  resorts. 
Deer  Park,  Mountain  Lake  Park  and  Oak- 
land, about  three  miles  apart.  The  Glades 
are  rich  in  vegetation,  and  on  account  of 
the  elevation,  no  more  delightful  locations 
for  summer  resorts  can  be  found  on   the 


American  continent.  At  Terra  Alta,  at  an 
elevation  of  2,550  feet,  begins  the  western 
slope  of  the  Alleghenies,  and  in  the  next 
twelve  miles  the  altitude  is  reduced  to 
1,392  feet  at  Rowlesburg  in  the  beautiful 
Cheat  River  region.  Undulating  hills  fol- 
low and  at  Tunnelton  an  altitude  of  1,820 
feet  is  again  reached.  From  thence  the 
slope  is  steadily  downward  until  at  Grafton 
the  altitude  is  but  997  feet. 

From  Cumberland  to  Pittsburg  the  great 
mountain  is  mastered  with  fewer  obstacles 
in  the  way.  The  rise  is  gradual  for  thirty- 
three  miles  until  the  top  of  the  mountain  is 
reached  at  Sand  Patch  (2,284  feet).  At  this 
point  the  great  mountain  is  tunneled,  and 
the  mountain-peaks  tower  above  the  rail- 
way tracks.  Descending  the  western  slope 
from  this  point,  the  descent  is  gradual  to 
Pittsburg,  which  lies  752  feet  above  the 
sea  level. 
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WHO    FIGHT    THE    NATION'S    BATTLES? 


BY   THOMAS  CALVER. 
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HO  fight  the  Nation's  battles, 

When  time  for  fighting  comes, 
And  War's  grim  challenge  rattles 

In  ringing  roll  of  drums? 
Are  they  the  mercenaries, 

The  sordid  slaves  of  gold, 
Whose  impulse  never  varies 

From  greed  to  get  and  hold? 

Ai-e  they  the  vultures,  seeking 

The  dross  of  selfish  ends. 
When  battlefields  are  reeking 

With  blood  of  foes  and  friends ; 
When  bitterness  and  sorrow 

Are  in  the  victor's  cheers 
That  mad  elation  borrow. 

To  pay  in  grief  and  tears? 

Are  they  those  whose  ambition 

Leaps  fiercely  forth  to  power, 
Who  reck  not  if  perdition 

Shall  blast  the  Nation's  flower? 
Not  these  the  staunch  defenders, 

Who  honor's  portals  hold. 
When  battle's  furnace  renders 

And  proves  the  virgin  gold  ! 

But  those  who  love  their  mothers, 

Their  children  and  their  wives, 
Their  sisters  and  their  brothers. 

Far  better  than  their  lives; 
Who  love  the  Nation's  glory 

And  seek  her  joy's  increase — 
They  fight  her  battles  gory 

To  honor  and  to  peace. 


In  hours  of  quiet  dreaming 

I  see  a  picture  bright. 
In  Memory's  mirror  gleaming 

With  never-fading  light : 
A  youth  of  noble  bearing 

And  brave,  unflinching  eye, 
A  soldier's  trappings  wearing. 

To  dear  ones  bids  good-bye. 

Beside  the  hearth-stone's  altar 

The  cherished,  fond  ones  stand- 
Not  one  to  bid  him  falter. 

To  stay  the  helping  hand. 
The  tear  may  come  unbidden. 

But,  lit  by  sunny  smile, 
Its  cause  is  deftly  hidden, 

With  loving,  tender  wile. 

And  with  him  seem  his  near  ones 

On  battle's  gory  sod, 
In  peril  for  his  dear  ones, 

His  country  and  his  God; 
The  star  of  honor  sighting 

With  true,  unerring  aim — 
Such  do  the  Nation's  fighting. 

To  victory  and  fame.   ' 

But  dearer  yet  the  story 

Of  those  who  life  lay  down  : 
Be  theirs  the  greater  glory  ! 

Be  theirs  the  victor's  crown  ! 
Our  flag's  immortal  splendor 

Is  born  of  blood  they  shed 
And  homage  meet  we  render 

Our  loved,  heroic  dead. 


Then  bring  the  sweetest  flowers 

That  pearly  dewdrop  laves, 
And  fond  regret's  sweet  showers, 

To  drop  upon  their  graves; 
But  in  the  heart  a  paen 

And  on  the  voice  a  song 
To  reach  the  empyrean 

Of  glory's  hero  throng  ! 


HOW    HARPER'S    FERRY    FELL. 

NEW  LIGHT   ON   THE  HARD    FIGHT    IN    THE    MOUNTAINS    FROM  A    FEDERAL    POINT    OF    VIEW. 


CORRESPONDENXE  TO       BALTIMORE  SUN- 


TIIE   following  article  on  the  battle  of 
Harper's  Ferry  has  been  written  for 
The  Baltimore  Sun  by  one  who  took 
an  active  part  in  it  and  who  wishes  the 
blame  for  the  disaster  to  the  Federal  forces 
to  rest  where  he  claims  it  properly  belongs: 

"The  true  story  of  the  surrender  of  Har- 
per's Ferry  to  the  Confederate  Army  on 
September  15,  1862,  has  never  been  told. 
It  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  disaster 
to  the  Federals  to  that  time,  inasmuch  as 
it  prolonged  the  Civil  War  for  more  than 
two  and  a  half  years,  entailing  a  loss  of 
nearly  half  a  million  lives  from  wounds  and 
disease,  the  expenditure  of  a  vast  amount 
of  treasure  and  a  destruction  of  property  in 
the  South  that  cannot  be  estimated.  The 
report  of  the  military  commission  ajipointed 
to  investigate  closes  with  the  statement 
that  "had  the  garrison  been  slower  to  sur- 
render or  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  swifter 
to  march,  the  enemy  would  have  been  forced 
to  raise  the  siege  or  have  been  taken  in 
detail,  with  the  Potomac  dividing  his  forces." 
On  the  one  hand,  the  friends  of  Major- 
General  McClellan  have  blamed  Col.  Dixon 
S.  Miles,  the  commandant  of  the  post,  for  not 
longer  defending  it;  on  the  other,  the  friends 
of  Colonel  Miles  have  blamed  General  Mc- 
Clellan for  not  relieving  it.  All  strategists, 
however,  agree  that  if  Harper's  Ferry  could 
have  been  held  twenty-four  hours  longer  the 
war  would  have  been  ended  then  and  there, 
and  further  bloodshed  would  have  been 
averted,  and  that  the  one  who  is  responsible 
for  that  surrender  is  responsible  also  for  the 
continuance  of  the  war  from  September, 
1862.  until  April,  1865. 

The  fact  is  patent  to  all  survivors  of 
that  battle  that  history  has  never  truthfully 
recorded  the  event.  One  historian  has 
reported  that  "there  was  no  resistance;" 
another  says  that  "the  garrison  fell  without 
a  struggle;"  and  the  Comte  de  Paris  insists 
that  "they  were  conquered  before  they  had 
fought."  These  errors  are  based  upon  the 
official  report  of  General-in-Chief  Halleck 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  which  he  says 
that  "on  the  15th  Colonel  Miles  surrendered 


Harper's  Ferry  with  only  a  slight  resistance." 
[Halleck's  incorrect  report  is  to  be  found 
in  "Official  Records,"  Vol.  XIX,  Part  I,  p  5.] 

Careful  research  fails  to  show  one  scin- 
tilla of  evidence  that  could  warrant  General 
Halleck  in  making  that  assertion.  On  the 
contrary,  all  the  evidence  at  hand  goes  to 
show  that  he  knew  better  when  he  wrote 
that  report  which  has  so  distorted  the 
pages  of  history.  For  that  defense  was 
gallant,  stubborn  and  prolonged,  as  will  be 
found  by  any  one  who  will  examine  the 
reports  of  any  of  the  officers.  Federal  or 
Confederate,  who  participated  in  that  en- 
gagement. [For  number  of  shots  fired  by 
Federals  see  "Official  Records,"  Vol.  XIX, 
Part  I,  p.  797,  which  proves  a  resistance  was 
made  and  that  ammunition  was  exhausted.] 

Furthermore,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  all  the  evidence  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  otherwise  than  that  Halleck  himself 
was  responsible  for  the  direful  consequen- 
ces that  attended  that  surrender. 

The  writer  was  a  member  of  that  garri- 
son, and  he  now  says  of  his  own  knowledge 
that  Halleck's  report  of  that  engagement 
is  untrue  and  absolutely  without  foundation, 
as  will  be  shown  further  on.  Equally  un- 
true is  the  assertion  in  Halleck's  report 
that  "upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy  to 
Harper's  Ferry  the  officer  in  command  on 
Maryland  Heights  destroyed  his  artillery 
and  abandoned  his  post."  Every  survivor 
of  that  garrison  knows  that  the  battle 
commenced  by  the  shelling  of  the  Federal 
pickets  at  Solomon's  Gap  on  the  morning 
of  the  11th,  and  that  not  until  3.30  (about) 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  were  those 
great  guns  on  Maryland  Heights  spiked  and 
tumbled  down  the  precipice.  For  two  and 
a  half  days  those  guns  were  held  to  service. 
And  Halleck  must  have  known  that  his 
assertion  was  false,  for  their  detonations 
were  heard  in  Washington,  as  will  be  seen  by 
consulting  the  Star  of  September  13th,  in 
that  year.  [The  falsehood  is  proved  on  p. 795 
of  Part  I,  Vol.  XIX,  "Official  Records":  "On 
the  11th  of  September  the  force  at  Solo- 
mon's Gap  was  driven,"  etc.,  and  on  top  of 
p.  796,  where  Colonel  Ford  abandoned 
heights   at    2.00   p.  m. — perhaps   a   little 
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later.  (N.  B.— It  was  3.30  p.  m.  See 
Ford's  Report,  p.  544,  ibid.)] 

And  here  it  is  well  to  interpose  a  denial 
of  that  part  of  the  report  of  the  Harper's 
Ferry  Military  Commission  which  says  that 
"Colonel  Miles,  under  his  orders  to  hold 
Harper's  Ferry  to  the  last  extremity, 
seemed  to  apply  them  to  the  town  of  Har- 
per's Ferry,  and  held  that  to  leave  Harper's 
Ferry  even  to  go  on  Maryland  Heights 
would  be  violating  his  instructions."  [See 
"Official  Records,"  Vol.  XIX,  Part  I,  p.  796.] 

This  has  given  warrant  to  historians  to 
charge  that  the  commandant  "cooped  his 
force  up  in  the  village,"  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  had  not  even  a  corporal's  guard 
in  the  town  during  all  the  siege.  At  the 
beginning  the  troops  were  divided  between 
Maryland  Heights  and  Bolivar  Heights. 
But  on  the  13th,  when  Colonel  Ford  aban- 
doned the  former,  his  brigade  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  latter  place.  Even  those 
troops  which  were  needed  to  maintain  order 
and  to  guard  the  bridges  were  drawn  from 
the  forces  on  the  heights.  And  this  state- 
ment will  be  supported  by  every  surviving 
member  of  that  garrison.  Furthermore 
that  commission  knew  it  when  they  framed 
their  report,  for  they  had  before  them  a 
map  showing  the  fortifications  and  the  loca- 
tions of  the  troops,  and  they  knew  that 
Miles  had  no  troops  quartered  in  the  vil- 
lage. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  confines  of  this 
article  to  meet  all  the  falsehoods  in  the 
report  of  that  commission.  Its  self-con- 
tradictions proclaim  its  falsity. 

But  returning  to  the  defense  of  the 
post :  By  special  order  No.  191,  dated  Sep- 
tember 9.  1862,  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  had 
directed  Maj.-Gen.  Lafayette  McLaws,  with 
a  force  exceeding  that  under  Colonel 
Miles,  to  take  Maryland  Heights  by  the 
morning  of  the  12th.  [For  special  orders 
191,  of  R.  E.  Lee,  see  "Official  Records," 
Vol.  XIX,  Part  II,  p.  603,  Section  V.] 
Lee's  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  ven- 
ture was  shared  by  Generals  Longstreet 
and  Jackson,  both  of  whom  were  consulted. 
All  were  confident  that  Harper's  Ferry 
would  be  captured  by  McLaws  not  later 
than  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  12th,  and 
their  plans  were  laid  in  accordance  there- 
with. But  so  sturdy  was  the  defense  which 
Colonel  Miles  interposed  that  the  attack  of 
McLaws  was  an  utter  failure,  and  the  plans 
of  those  three  great  Confederate  chieftains 
were  disarranged.     Longstreet  makes  this 


clear  in  his  work  "From  Manassas  to  Appo- 
mattox." It  was  then  that  General  Jack- 
son swept  down  from  Martinsburg,  which 
he  had  been  ordered  to  capture,  with  70,- 
000  of  all  arms  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery. 
Besides  this  immense  army  from  the  west- 
ward. Colonel  Miles  must  defend  himself  on 
the  northeast  from  General  McLaws,  with 
a  force  superior  to  his  own,  while  the 
remainder  of  Lee's  army,  under  Lee  in 
person,  aided  by  Longstreet  and  D.  H.  Hill, 
was  within  easy  marching  distance,  so  that 
Harper's  Ferry  was  practically  enveloped 
by  the  whole  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, which  was  flushed  with  its  recent  vic- 
tory over  Pope,  and  was  imbued  with  an 
"esprit  de  corps"  which  made  it  almost 
invincible.  Here  was  the  flower  of  the 
Confederacy,  supported  by  its  best  artillery, 
commanded  by  its  ablest  generals,  resisted 
by  Colonel  Miles,  who,  besides  his  artillery, 
which  was  practically  useless  in  such  an 
engagement,  had  about  10,000  men,  of 
which  2,000  had  not  yet  received  their 
arms — for  Harper's  Ferry  was  a  fortified 
camp  of  instruction,  and  two  new  and  full 
unarmed  regiments  had  arrived  only  a  few 
days  before  the  commencement  of  the 
siege.  And  for  four  days  of  almost  con- 
stant fighting,  two  and  one-half  of  which 
were  spent  in  an  artillery  duel,  that  little 
band  of  8,000  armed  men  held  out  until 
they  were  literally  overwhelmed.  From 
the  morning  of  the  11th  until  the  morning 
of  the  15th  they  repulsed  attack  after 
attack,  and  during  the  last  two  and  a  half 
days  they  had  to  meet  a  far  superior  artil- 
lery arm,  and  were  outnumbered  twelve  to 
one.  And  it  is  doubtful  if  the  whole  of 
the  Civil  War  ever  knew  of  a  more  terrific 
bombardment  than  that  experienced  at 
Harper's  Ferry  during  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 15.  [As  to  fierceness  of  artillery 
fire  see  Potts'  testimony,  "OflScial  Records," 
Vol.  XIX,  Part  I,  p.  764;  also  Rigby's  testi- 
mony, p.  650  ibid.;  see  their  testimony  as 
to  exhaustion  of  ammunition;  also  Phillips, 
p.  684  ibid.;  Von  Schlen,  p.  663  ibid.] 

From  the  earliest  streak  of  dawn  until 
nearly  9  o'clock  fifty  pieces  of  artillery 
were  trained  upon  our  works;  and  with 
(Jen.  A.  P.  Hill's  forces  about  to  assault, 
and  with  our  last  shell  expended.  Colonel 
Miles  called  a  council  of  war,  when  his  bri- 
gade commanders  unanimously  decided  that 
further  resistance  would  be  useless  and 
could  result  only  in  a  fearful  slaughter  for 
which  the  whole  civilized  world  would  hold 
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them  to  account.  "The  last  extremity" 
had  arrived,  and  the  post  capitulated  with 
terms  honorable  alike  to  conquerors  and 
conquered. 

Hereadigression:  The  "Official  Records" 
showed  the  number  of  paroled  and  missing 
to  be  12,5:20,  and  on  this  the  historians  base 
their  figures.  It  is  stated  in  those  records 
that  the  list  is  "compiled  from  nominal 
returns,"  etc.  Why  "nominal"  returns 
should  be  employed  is  not  clear,  unless  the 
actual  rolls  were  stolen  from  the  archives, 
which  was  an  occurrence  by  no  means 
uncommon.  Captain  Binney,  of  Colonel 
Miles"  staff,  who  assisted  in  making  the  lists 
of  the  paroled,  says  the  figures  are  exces- 
sive, and  that  10,000  will  fully  cover  the 
actual  number.  In  this  he  is  supported  by 
Brig.-Gen.  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  who  was  sent  to  Camp 
Parole,  near  Annapolis,  to  receive  the  men. 
On  September  20,  1862,  General  Thomas 
wired  to  Secretary  Stanton  that  "the  Eighty- 
seventh  Ohio,  being  a  three  months'  regi- 
ment, will  be  sent  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  for 
discharge.  This  will  leave  (after  deducting 
for  the  Twelfth  New  York,  also  a  three 
months'  regiment)  about  8,000  of  the  Har- 
per's Ferry  prisoners.  *  *  *  a  copy  of  the 
articles  of  capitulation  of  Harper's  Ferry 
will  be  sent  by  mail." 

Those  rolls  should  have  been,  and  doubt- 
less were,  attached  to  the  articles  of  capit- 
ulation. But  they,  too,  disappeared,  as  did 
also  the  lists  prepared  and  sent  by  Brig- 
adier-General Tyler  from  Camp  Douglas, 
Chicago,  on  October  3,  1862. 

Returning  to  the  defense  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  the  facts  connected  with  the  vigor- 
ous and  stubborn  character  of  that  defense 
put  up  by  Colonel  Miles  and  of  the  over- 
powering forces  of  the  Confederate  Army 
were  well  known  to  General  Halleck  when 
he  wrote  that  official  report  of  November 
25  to  deceive  the  world,  and  they  were 
known  also  to  Secretary  Stanton  when  he 
allowed  that  report  to  go  upon  the  records. 
They  were  brought  out  in  the  reports  of 
the  participating  officers  and  in  the  evi- 
dence before  that  military  commission, 
though  examination  of  the  entire  proceed- 
ings is  necessary  to  uncover  the  facts, 
which  are  adroitly  hidden.  The  formula- 
tion of  that  report  is,  however,  maladroit. 
It  is  not  only  confusing  and  misleading;  it 
is  so  self-contradictory  as  to  proclaim  its 
own  untruthfulness. 

A  detailed  examination  and  analysis  of 


that  report  is  impossible  within  the  limits 
of  this  article.     The  main  question  is: 

"  Who  was  responsible  for  that  surren- 
der?" and  "Who  continued  that  war  from 
September,  '62,  till  April,  '65?" 

All  military  strategists  agree  that  so 
soon  as  the  Confederate  army  crossed  the 
Potomac  on  September  2  the  garrison  at 
Harper's  Perry  should  have  been  withdrawn. 
This  could  have  been  done  by  the  way  of 
Hagerstown,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
have  assisted  in  protecting  the  Cumberland 
Valley  and  Harrisburg ;  for  Pennsylvania 
was  in  wild  alarm,  and  Governor  Curtin 
was  calling  for  50,000  militia  and  80,000 
troops.  Indeed  this  plan  was  so  apparent 
as  not  to  require  the  judgment  of  a  strate- 
gist. In  the  garrison  it  seemed  clear  to 
every  member,  and  orders  to  that  eff'ect 
were  so  confidently  expected  that  some 
packed  their  knapsacks  to  be  ready 
for  the  march.  Nor  was  Halleck  ignor- 
ant of  the  importance  of  such  a  move. 
"McClellan's  Own  Story"  (pp.  549,  550) 
narrates  that  he  called  upon  Halleck 
with  Secretary  Seward,  and  so  advised  the 
General-in-Chief,  asserting  that  the  garri- 
son at  that  post  was  useless  there,  inas- 
much as  it  could  not  hinder  Lee's  army 
from  crossing  the  Potomac;  that  it  could 
be  surrounded  and  captured;  that  it  should 
be  joined  to  the  main  army,  where  it  could 
be  of  use ;  and  which,  if  successful,  could 
easily  reoccupy  the  post,  while  if  unsuc- 
cessful, the  place  would  be  valueless.  He 
added  that  if  it  were  determined  to  keep 
the  garrison  at  the  post  it  should  be  with- 
drawn to  Maryland  Heights,  where  it  could 
defend  itself,  as  the  arrangements  there 
were  all  wrong.  In  other  words,  the  line 
of  defense  was  an  improper  one.  But  Mc- 
Clellan  was  snubbed  for  his  thoughtful 
care.  Halleck  pooh-hoohed  the  advice,  and 
bowed  McClellan  out,  saying  that  every- 
thing was  all  right  as  it  was. 

But  even  then  McClellan  was  so  solici- 
tous for  that  garrison  that  at  9.45  a.  m.  on 
September  10  he  telegraphed  Halleck  from 
Rockville,  again  asking  that  the  troops 
might  be  withdrawn  and  added  to  the  main 
army.  Had  that  dispatch  been  heeded,  or 
if  McClellan  had  been  permitted  to  commu- 
nicate with  Colonel  Miles,  his  courier  would 
have  found  that  Major-General  McLaws, 
with  his  own  and  Gen.  R.  H.  Anderson's 
divisions,  was  marching  to  the  attack. 
And,  falling  upon  these  forces  in  the  rear, 
while   Miles  was   still    holding    Maryland 
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Heights  in  their  front,  these  two  "crack" 
divisions  must  have  been  captured.  Gen- 
eral McLaws,  in  his  report,  shows  that  he 
realized  his  peril,  and  that  escape  would 
have  been  impossible.  But  Halleck  paid  no 
attention  to  it  until  the  following  day,  Sep- 
tember 11,  when  Major-General  McLaws, 
with  a  force  superior  to  the  whole  garri- 
son, assisted  by  Brigadier-Generals  Ker- 
shaw, Howell,  Cobb  and  Paul  Senimes,  and 
with  the  additional  brigades  of  Generals 
Roger  A.  Pryor  and  Mahone,  were  pound- 
ing away  at  Solomon's  Gap,  the  gateway  to 
Maryland  Heights.  There  were  ten  Con- 
federate brigades  under  able  generals  to 
one  Federal  brigade  under  Col.  Thomas 
Ford,  who  never  left  his  tent  during  all  the 
stirring  incidents  of  those  memorable  days. 
Then,  when  it  was  too  late.  General  Hal- 
leck wired  to  McClellan  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Colonel  Miles  to  withdraw  the 
troops,  and  that  his  only  way  was  to  hold 
on  until  help  should  arrive.  And  when  that 
dispatch  of  9.45  a.  m.  of  September  10  was 
produced  by  Halleck  before  that  military 
commission  it  bore  date  as  of  September 
11,  no  hour  being  specified.  There  was  no 
positive  order  issued  until  the  l-!th,  when 
Halleck  knew  that  Miles  was  entirely  cut 
off  from  communication  with  the  outside 
world.  He  then  ordered  Miles  to  join  his 
forces  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  to 
obey  the  orders  of  McClellan.  That  he 
well  knew  his  dispatch  could  not  reach  Col- 
onel Miles  is  shown  by  his  dispatch  to 
McClellan  of  the  previous  day.  He  there- 
fore sent  it  to  General  Wool,  in  Baltimoi-e, 
thus  throwing  the  garrison  upon  General 
McClellan  and  placing  upon  General  Wool 
the  responsibility  of  getting  the  order 
through  to  Colonel  Miles. 

In  connection  with  the  altered  telegram 
of  General  McClellan  to  General  Halleck. 
The  original  as  sent  by  General  McClellan 
will  be  found  in  the  "Official  Records,"  Vol. 
XIX,  Part  I,  p.  43;  the  one  submitted 
by  General  Halleck  will  be  found  on  page 
758  of  the  same  book.  The  alteration  of 
the  date  covers  the  delay  of  Halleck,  which 
resulted  in  the  fall  of  Harper's  Ferry.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  military 
commission  sat  behind  closed  doors  and 
that  the  records  were  filed  in  the  secret 
archives  of  the  War  Department.  They 
did  not  get  into  print  until  1887,  two  years 
after  General  McClellan's  death,  so  that 
this  alteration  was  unknown  to  him. 

That  military  commission  actually  put  a 


dead  man  on  trial  and  found  him  guilty  of 
neglecting  to  fortify  Maryland  Heights; 
then  it  punished  the  dead  Colonel  Miles  by 
a  vote  of  censure.  But  there  is  abundant 
proof  that  he  had  advised  the  Washington 
authorities  that  Solomon's  Gap  was  the  one 
weak  spot  in  the  line  of  defense,  and  through 
it  the  Confederates  could  advance  and  cap- 
ture the  main  battery  on  Maryland  Heights, 
and  so  accomplish  the  reduction  of  the 
post.  The  letters  were  written  by  Captain 
(then  lieutenant)  Binney,  of  Colonel  Miles' 
staff,  who  is  still  living  in  Massachusetts. 
For  the  necessary  intrenching  implements 
and  for  small  pieces  of  artillery  to  guard 
the  gap  he  made  the  requisitions.  At  first 
they  were  ignored;  but  upon  repetition 
there  came  the  sarcastic  reply  that  "no 
digging  or  building  tools"  were  required, 
and  that  none  would  be  supplied.  The 
dead  Colonel  Miles  was  also  censured  for 
not  furnishing  spades  to  Colonel  Ford  on 
those  heights,  but  Captain  Binney's  state- 
ment throws  the  blame  upon  Halleck,  who 
had  taken  the  post  under  his  own  personal 
control. 

To  explain  the  importance  of  Maryland 
Heights: 

All  the  fortifications  in,  around  and 
about  Harper's  Ferry  show  that  it  was 
intended  as  an  advance  post  for  the  defense 
of  Washington,  Baltimore  and  the  Cumber- 
land Valley  from  incursions  from  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Shenandoah.  To  this  end  a  line 
of  breastworks  was  drawn  from  the  Poto- 
mac to  the  Shenandoah.  All  the  embra- 
sures pointed  toward  that  valley,  which 
extended  toward  the  southwest.  On  Mary- 
land Heights,  to  the  rear  and  toward  the 
northeast,  was  a  battery  of  two  10-inch 
Columbiads  and  one  50-pounder  Parrott, 
with  a  few  smaller  pieces  to  protect  them 
from  assault  in  front  or  on  the  flank.  These 
Columbiads  covered  the  troops  in  the 
breastworks  on  Bolivar  Heights  at  the 
front,  and  commanded  the  approaches  to 
the  post  from  all  directions  excepting  from 
the  northeast,  which  was  defended  by  a 
natural  barrier  (Elk  Ridge),  impassable 
excepting  at  the  narrow  gap  referred  to. 
Had  that  gap  been  fortified  as  suggested 
by  Colonel  Miles  1,000  men  could  have 
held  it  against  any  force  which  could  have 
possibly  been  brought  against  it.  The  great 
battery  on  Maryland  Heights  would  have 
been  amply  secure;  and  so  long  as  that 
should  be  held  "Stonewall"  Jackson  could 
not  have  approached  Harper's  Ferry  with 
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his  70,000  men,  or  even  with  a  corporal's 
guard. 

To  resume.  Captain  Binney  asserts  most 
positively  that  the  archives  of  the  post 
would  reveal  the  letters  of  warning  writ- 
ten by  him  at  the  behest  of  Colonel  Miles, 
and  the  requisitions  for  the  intrenching 
tools  and  light  artillery  for  Solomon's  Gap. 
.•\nd  Captain  McGrath,  who  commanded 
the  great  battery  on  Maryland  Heights, 
testified  under  oath  that  he  saw  some  of 
those  requisitions,  and  that  Colonel  Miles 
was  much  agitated  because  they  were  not 
filled.  Captain  Binney  further  says  that 
he  brought  those  archives  away  with  the 
dead  body  of  Colonel  Miles,  who  had  been 
mortally  wounded  on  September  15  and 
who  died  on  the  16th.  From  the  questions 
propounded  to  him  by  certain  members  of 
that  commission  he  feels  certain  they  had 
seen  and  inspected  those  archives.  They 
do  not  now  appear  among  the  "official 
records,"  and  it  is  feared  they  have 
been  lost  or  stolen  from  the  War  De- 
partment. 

Concerning  the  fidelity  of  Colonel  Miles, 
which  has  been  impugned  by  some  thought- 
less or  uninformed  writers,  it  is  only  just 
to  say  that  every  witness  who  testified  on 
the  subject  before  that  commission  swore  to 
his  fealty  as  well  as  to  his  bravery.  And 
both  of  these  characteristics,  together  with 
his  capability,  are  proved  by  his  retention 
of  that  post  for  four  days  against  such 
fearful  odds,  and  by  his  suggestions  to 
General  Halleck  about  the  fortification  of 
Solomon's  Gap,  which,  if  followed,  would 
certainly  have  saved  that  post.  But  the 
strongest  evidence  of  his  earnestness  in  the 
cause  is  that  given  by  the  surgeons  who 
were  constantly  at  his  bedside,  awaiting  a 
favorable  turn  for  amputation  of  his  wound- 
ed leg.  One  who  has  lost  his  reason  cannot 
deceive  those  about  him :  the  dearest  and 
most  secret  thoughts  will  be  divulged.  It 
was  in  the  delirium  following  a  mortal  wound 
that  the  gallant  Captain  Lawrence,  the 
heroiccommander  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake, 
kept  exclaiming:  "Don't  give  up  the  ship." 
And  under  similar  conditions  Colonel  Miles' 
patriotism  arose  above  all  pain.     He  was 


continually  urging  his  men  to  stand  by 
their  guns  and  to  "hold  the  post  to  the  last 
extremity."  And  in  his  moments  of  reason 
he  said : 

"  I  have  done  my  duty.  I  am  not  afraid 
to  die.     This  is  a  fit  end  for  a  soldier." 

Shot  at  his  post,  which  he  was  ordered 
to  hold  and  which  he  held  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity! Some  of  the  garrison  blamed  him 
for  not  letting  them  sally  forth  from  the 
breastworks  on  Bolivar  Heights.  I'ut  they 
were  not  so  well  informed  as  he  and  they 
did  not  know  that  with  .Jackson  were 
70,000  seasoned  troops,  brave  and  enthusi- 
astic and  full  of  fight,  who  would  have 
made  short  work  of  that  8,000  armed  and 
2,000  unarmed.  But  every  member  of  that 
garrison  knows  that  Halleck's  report  was 
false;  that  the  guns  on  Maryland  Heights 
were  not  destroyed  upon  the  approach  of 
the  Confederates,  but  were  held  by  the  gal- 
lant McGrath  for  two  and  a  half  days.  He 
knows,  too,  that  the  resistance  was  not 
slight,  as  Halleck  has  told  the  world,  but 
that  it  was  gloriously  managed  against 
fearful  odds,  with  four  brigades,  all  told, 
resisting  twenty-six,  and  with  fourteen 
more  brigades  only  a  few  miles  away;  and 
every  intelligent  member  of  that  garrison 
knows  that  the  post  fell,  not  on  account  of 
a  want  of  vigor  in  the  defense,  but  because 
of  the  lines  along  which  it  was  conducted. 
It  was  Halleck  who  put  us  in  that  trap;  he 
had  taken  the  post  under  his  personal 
charge  and  kept  us  there  against  all  dic- 
tates of  military  prudence  and  of  common 
sense;  he  refused  to  permit  us  to  withdraw 
to  Maryland  Heights;  he  prevented  the 
fortification  of  Solomon's  Gap,  through 
which  McLaws  sent  his  forces  to  our  cap- 
ture; he  neglected  to  honor  Colonel  Miles' 
requisition  for  artillery  ammunition.  And, 
lastly,  he  escaped  the  odium  by  throwing 
the  abandoned  garrison  upon  McClellan  and 
making  reports  to  his  superior  which  were 
false  generically  and  specifically,  thus  de- 
ceiving historians  and  corrupting  the  pages 
of  history,  while  shielding  himself  beneath 
the  funeral  pall  of  a  brave,  capable  and 
faithful  officer  who  laid  his  life  upon  the 
altar  of  his  country. 
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MY    FIELD. 

G.   D.   NEAL   IN    "CORNELL   MAGAZINE." 

EYOND  the  valley  lies  a  sweep 
Of  upland  brown,  where  clovers  peep, 
While  o'er  the  fence  the  ivies  creep. 

The  summer  breezes  come  and  go 
And  stir  the  scattered  grasses  slow, 
With  tender  love-song  whispered  low. 

And  all  day  long  the  shadows  fly 
In  purple  masses  speeding  by, 
Like  messages  'twixt  earth  and  sky. 

There  stands  a  solitary  tree, 
Sole  warder  of  the  mystery 
That  every  forest  holds  in  fee. 

Below,  as  in  a  happy  dream. 

The  lightsome  rippling  of  the  stream 

Has  made  its  own  sunshine's  gleam. 

And  where  the  shadows  seem  most  deep, 
Yet  merry  sunbeams  glint  and  peep, 
There  lies  a  little  child  asleep. 


VSftubEnds 
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THBKKisno  established  law  of  morals; 
what  may  seem  a  fault  in  appear- 
ance often  proves  a  virtue  in  fact. 

EvEKY  pure  woman  marries  beneath 
her  station. 

We  are  never  thoroughly  independ- 
ent until  we  are  master  of  our  own  in- 
discretions. 

Material  nature,  the  goddess  of  all 
things  real,  teaches  more  truth  than 
fiction  paints. 

A  HEART-TO-HEART  mutual  Confidence 
often  sweeps  away  the  cobwebs  of  dis- 
belief. 

Some  men  appear  to  think  that  they 
should  govern  themselves  by  the  opinion 
of  others. 

Love  is  a  condition  of  fact,  not  alone 
a  theory  or  sentiment. 

The  straight  and  narrow  path  of 
virtue  becomes  a  clear,  broad  highway 
to  the  traveler  of  earnest  intentions. 

Established  routine  is  an  essential 
requisite  to  successful  business  practice. 


To  be  over-sanguine  is  as  detrimen- 
tal to  results  as  the  lack  of  consistent 
confidence. 

Chkonic  indifl^erence  to  careful 
thought  helps  to  destroy  the  organiza- 
tion of  intellectual  advancement. 

Certain  appearances  must  exist  un- 
der given  circumstances  despite  all  at- 
tempts to  conceal  them. 

The  shadows  of  our  doubt  often  de- 
stroy the  substance  of  our  faith. 

Someone  has  just  told  me  that  hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy,  as  he  has  tried 
both. 

The  brilliancy  of  tomorrow's  possi- 
bilities often  obscures  the  conditions  of 
today. 

Some  men  measure  integrity  by  the 
value  of  its  practice  in  their  own  ex- 
perience. 

Willful  exaggeration  is  the  infant 
condition  of  a  deliberate  lie. 

Sincerity  is  a  grand  consolidated 
incorporation  of  all  human  virtues. 
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FAITH. 

BY   ARTHUR   G.    LEWIS. 

S  sunshine  gathers  the  shadows, 

So  pleasure  garners  pain, 
A  time-proved  law  of  nature 

That  levels  all  doubts  again. 
The  star  that  comes  in  the  night-time 

And  dark  of  our  heart's  despair, 
Pointing  the  way  to  dawn  and  light 

Through  the  lowering  clouds  of  care. 

A  harbor  of  safety  nearing; 

The  strength  of  our  heart  and  hand, 
While  waves  tumultuous  surge  around 

The  rock  on  which  we  stand. 
Then  hope  for  the  coming  morning, 

Yield  not  to  the  fears  of  night. 
The  day  will  soon  be  dawning 

And  all  things  come  aright. 
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CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 
B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


No  504 

DAILY 


NO- 526 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No.  S22 
SUNDAY 


NO  524 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 


No- 536 

ex.  SUN. 


No-  506 
DAILY 


No.  5  16 
DAILY 


No   546 
DAILY 


No.  5  12 
DAILY 


Lv.  WASHINGTON    - 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION     -- 
Lv.    BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION-. 

Ah    PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  NEW  YORK    LIBERTY  STREET 

AR     new    YORK,  WHITEHALL  terminal. 


7.05 

7.55 

8.00 

10.15 

12.35 

12.40 


8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.45 


9.00 
9.52 
9.57 
12.1  I 
2.30 
2.35 


10.00 
10.50 
10.54 
12.53 
3.00 
3.05 


PM 

12.30 
1.20 
1.25 
3.29 
6.00 
6.06 


3.00 
3.49 
3.53 
5.6  I 
8.00 
8.06 


4.00 
4.48 
4.52 
7.00 
9.25 
9.30 


5.05 
6.00 
6.05 
8.19 
10.40 
10.50 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
I  1.40 
3.20 


I  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.10 

5.52 


3.00 
3.51 
3.55 
6.00 
8.30 
8.35 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


No.  505 
DAILY 


No. 517 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No-  507 
DAILY 


No   535 
EX,  SUN- 


LIMITED 
DAILY 
5  HOUR 


No    525 
DAILY 


No.  503 

DAILY 


No.  515 

DAILY 


Lv.  NEW  YORK,  whitehallterminal 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.   PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 
AR.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  . 
Ar    WASHINGTON -- 


12.  10 

12.15 

7.30 

9.3  1 

9.35 

10.35 


7.55 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.45 
1.40 


9.55 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


1  1.25 
I  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


12.55 
1.00 
3.08 
5.06 
5.  10 
6.10 


3.35 
3.40 
5.48 
7.46 
7.50 
8.40 


4.55 
6.00 
7.26 
9.32 
9.36 
10.35 


6.55 
7.00 
9.38 
1.46 
1.50 
2.50 


12.10 
12.16 
3.36 
6.06 
6.10 
7.30 


Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 


No     I 
LIMITED 
DAILY 


EXPRESS 
DAILY 


EXPRESS 
DAILY 


No.  3 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 


No.  5 

LIMITED 
DAILY 


No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 


No.    I  I 

PITTSBURG 
LIMITED 


No    47 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 


Lv.    NEW   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

LV.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv    PHILADELPHIA 

Lv    BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION-. 
Lv.    BALTIMORE    CAMDEN  STATION  -- 

Lv.  WASHINGTON    -- 

Ar.  PITTSBURG 

Ar.  CLEVELAND---- - 

Ar.  WHEELING    - 

Ar.  COLUMBUS 

Ah.  TOLEDO 

Ah.  CHICAGO ---- 

Ah.  CINCINNATI 

Ah.  INDIANAPOLIS 

Ah    LOUISVILLE 

Ah    ST.   LOUIS 

Ah    CHATTANOOGA 

Ah.  MEMPHIS 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS 


9.55  UI 
lO.OOui 
I  2.20  PJI 
2.26  PJI 
2.40  PJI 
3.46  PJI 


I2.55P.M 
I  .00  PJI 
3.08  pm 
5.06  pm 
5.20pm 
6.20  PJI 


6.40  UI 
I0.05AJI 


N   1. 25  PJI 

N   1.30pm 

N  4.  I  7  PM 

6.6  1  PM 

7.20  pm 

8.30  pm 

6.  lOui 

I  0.45  UI 


6.66  PJI 

7.00  pm 

9.38  PJI 

1  1.46  pm 

12.00NT 

I  .  lOu 


I2.I0NT 
12.  I5NT 
7.30  UI 
9.3  I  UI 
9.40  UI 
I0.45UI 
7.40  PJI 


12.  lONT 
12.16NT 
3.36UI 
8.60UI 
9.00  u< 
I0.05UI 


6.55  PJI 
7.00  pm 
9.38  PJI 
I  1  .46  PM 
12.00  NT 
1. 00  AM 
9.  I  5  u 


/  3.30PM 
9.35  pm 

(  3.30pm 
9.I5PJI 


6.56  PJI 
8.00  a* 
I  l.4eui 
I  I.e2ui 
5.60PJI 
5.50  PM 
I  0.50  pm 
I  0.00  UI 


7.30  PM 


7.23UI 
5.35  PH 
10.36pm 
9.30  PJI 
7.28UI 
6.25  AX 
8.40  UI 
7.35  PJI 


I2.00NN 
2.35AJ1 
6.50  UI 
7.05UI 
I  .30  PJI 
5.50  PM 
I  0.60  PM 
lO.OOui 


6.50  UI 


Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points- 


N  On  Sunday  connection  is  made  by  Train  No.  607. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No,   2 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  4 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    6 
LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.   8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    10 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No     12 
DUQUESNE 
LIM-,    DAILY 

No-   46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NOS.I4&46 
IxPRfSS 

DAILY 

Lv    CHICAGO 

1  V     Tni  FDO 

t  8.30  UI 

2.45  u. 

3.30  PM 

10.  lOui 

8.00  PJI 

7.00  PJI 

7.  1  5  PM 
I2.20U1 

1  I.OOui 

1  1.30  PM 
8.00  UI 

3.00  PM 
9.45  PJI 

6.30  pm 
8.05pm 
2  30U1 

I.20PJI 

Lv.   ST.    LOUIS 

1  V     L  niJIRVII  I  E 

*  8.40  UI 
2.00  PM 

+  2.45  pm 

*  6. 10  PJI 

2.05UI 

8.0SUI 

8.05  UI 

12.  15  pm 

7.30pm 

8.  1  6  pm 

9.00  pm 

6.41  kn 

7.50  UI 

8.00  UI 

10.  I5UI 

12.35  PJI 

12. 40  PJI 

1  v     niNniNN  ATI 

8.00UI 
8.55UI 
8. 1  5  PJI 
9.00  pm 

2.46  UI 

3.47  UI 
3.56UI 
6.00  UI 
8.30  UI 
8.36  « 

1  u     MFMPHI^ 

12.20pm 

1  .  1  6  PM 
1  .25  PM 
3.29pm 
6.00  pm 
6.06  pm 

4.60  PH 
6.63  pm 
6.05  PH 
8. 1  9  PM 
10.40  PM 
10. 60  PJI 

I2.06NN 
1 . 1  6  PM 
1.26  PJI 
3.29pm 
6.00  pm 
6.05  PJI 

6.65UI 

7.50  UI 

8.00  UI 

10.  16  UI 

12.35  pm 

I2.40P* 

1  1.06  pm 
12.25UI 
I2.44UI 
3.I0UI 
6,52a»i 

1  1.05pm 
I2.25UI 
I2.44UI 
3.10UI 
6.52U1 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  .-- 
Ar    BALTIMORE.  MT,  ROYAL  STATION - 
An    PHILADELPHIA                      

Ar.  NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar.  NEW  YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points          •  Daily.         +  Dailu.  except  Sunday.                                          | 

THROUGH    PULLMAN     PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED     BY    THE     BALTIMORE    &    OHIO     RAILROAD     COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    B.  &   O.       FINEST    SERVICE    IN    THE    WORLD. 
SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.       PARLOR    COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore^   Philadelphia    and   New  York* 

No.  512.    Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and   Pittsburg  to  New  York.     Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  604,    Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.      Dlolng  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  526.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  523.    Parlor  Car,  DIuIng  Car.  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  528.    Five  Hour  Train.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  508.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  524.  "Koyal  Limited. '*  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Bnflft-t  Smoking  Car. 
Parlor  Cars  and  Observation  Cars.  Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  New  York.  No  extra 
fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  536.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  506.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia.  Drawing  Uooni  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining 
Car.  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  546.    Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

■%^?' K  ^T  W  A.  I«  13  . 

No.  505.    Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.      Observation  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No,  517.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No,  501.    Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

No,  527.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  New  York  to 
Baltimore. 

No.  507.  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car.  table  d'hote;  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  New  York  to 
Philadelphia,  and  Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

No.  535.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.    Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  509.  "Royal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  Cars  and  Observation  Cars.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington.  No  extra 
tare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  525,    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car.  table  d'hote.  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  503.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  515.    Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between   New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Toledo,   Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,    Louisville,    Memphis,    New  Orleans. 

XX'' K:  4*  T  W  A.  I«  13  . 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis,  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Boom  Car  Cincinnati 
10  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Columbus.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  9.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Baltimort;  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Car 
Philadelphia  to  Baltlinore  and  Pittsburg  to  Youngstown. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Uoom  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Parkerehurg.  Buffet 
serves  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11.  "Pittsburg-  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.      Dining  Car  Connellsvllle  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 

No.  47,  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  BuiTet  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Cleveland.    Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to  Youngstown. 

No.  65.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  lo  St.  Louis.    Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.    Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 

No.  4.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Parkeraburg  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6,  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Pittsburg  to 
Philadelphia.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals 
except  dinner  at  Cumberland. 

No.  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Cars 
serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  10,  Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore  and  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Car  Youngstown  to  Pittsburg  and  Washlut'ton  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  12.  *'I>uqueBne  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Si.  Louis  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Connellsvllle. 

No.  46.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Car  Youngstown  to  Pittsburg. 

Nos.  14  and  4G.    Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.    Parlor  Car  Wlieeling  to  Baltimore. 


THROUGH    TICKETS,    SLEEPING   CAR   ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows : 

AKRON.   OHIO,  Union  Station,  C.  D.  Honodle.  Ticket  Agent.    Howard  Street,  V.  S.  G.  Apley,  Ticket  Agent. 

BALTIMORE.  Central  Building.  Baltimore  and  Calvert  Streets.  G.  D.  Cbawford.  Ticket  Agent;  B.  F.  Bond,  Division  Passen- 
ger Agent.     Camden  Station,  E.  R.  Jones,  Ticket  Agent.     Mt.  Royal  Station,  Chas.  Cocket,  Ticket  Agent. 

BELLAIRE,  OHIO,  J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

BOSTON.  'Jll  Washington  Street,  J.  P,  Taggart.  New  England  Passenger  Agent;  E.  E.  BaekeY,  Ticket  Agent. 

BROOKLYN.  N    Y.,  339  Fulton  Street,  T.  H.  Hendrickson,  Ticket  Agent- 

BUTLER,   PA  .  \Vm.  TuRNon,  Ticket  Agent. 

CANTON.   OHIO.  S.  S.  McGrew,  Ticket  Agent. 

CHESTER,  PA. .  A.  M.  D.  MtlLLINIS,  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 

CHICAGO.  244  Clark  Street,  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.  W.W.  Picking.  General  Agent;  H.W.  McKewin,  City  Ticket  Agent.  General 
Passenger  Office,  Merchants'  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  H.  G.  Wines,  Ticket  Agent.  Grand  Central  Station,  Cor.  Harrison  Street 
and  .5th  Avenue,  F.  J.  Eddy,  Ticket  Agent.    Auditorium  Annei,  221  Michigan  Avenue,  F.  E.  ScoTT,  Ticket  Agent- 

CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO.  J.  H.  Lahrabee.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 

CINCINNATI.  4th  and  Vine  Streets,  J.  B.  SqOTT.  District  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W..  C.  H.  Wiseman,  City  Ticket  Agent, 
B.  A  O.  S.-W.  Central  Union  Station,  Ohin  B.  McCarty,  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W.;  E.  Reibing,  Station  Passenger 
Agent;  Wm,  Brown,  Depot  Ticket  Agent. 

CITY  OF  MEXICO.  MEX^,  D.  Bankhardt,  Agente  General,  B.  &  O.  S.-W..  A  part  ado  2010. 

CLEVELAND.    OHIO,  241  Superior  Street,  G.  W.  Squiggins,  Passenger  and  Ticket   Agent.      South   Water  Street  Station, 

A.  N-   DlKTZ. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  No.  8  North  High  Street,  D.  S.  WILDER,  Division  Passenger  Agent;  W.  W.  Tamage,  Ticket  Agent.   Union 

Depot.  E.  Pagels,  Ticket  Agent. 
COVINGTON,  KY..  4(12  Scott  Street,  G.  M.  ABBOTT,  Ticket  Agent. 
DALLAS.  TEXAS.  J.  P.  RogerMAN,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
DENVER,   COLO..  S.  M.  Shattuc.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
HARPER'S  FERRY.  "W.  VA..  C.  E.  DUDROW,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
KANSAS  CITY.   MO..  Box  264,  A.  C.  GOODRICH.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S,-W. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  4th  and  Main  Streets,  R.  S.  Brown,  District  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W.;  J.  G.  ELGIN.  City  Passenger 

Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W.;  W.  E.  Prosser,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  A  O.  S.-W.;  J.  H.  Dorset,  City  Ticket  Agent;  A.  J.  CRONE, 

Ticket  Agent.  7th  Street  Station. 
MARIETTA.  OHIO.  G.  M.  Patne,  Ticket  Agent. 
NE^W-ARK.  N.  J..  182  Market  Street,  F.T.  Fearet.  Ticket  Agent. 

NEWARK.  OHIO,  F.  C.  Bartholomew,  Ticket  Agent;  F.  P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
NEW  YORK,  iU  Broadway.  Lym.\n  McCabty,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  C.  B.  Jones,  Ticket  Agent.    1300  Broadway, 

H.  B.  Faro.^t,  Ticket  Agent.    261  Broadway.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  Ticket  Agents.    113  Broadway,  Henry  Gaze  &  SONS.  Ticket 

Agents.    25  Union  Square.  West,  RAYMOND  &  WhitcOMB,  Ticket  Agents.    391  Grand  Street.  Htman  Werneb,  Ticket  Agent. 

Stations,  South  Ferry,  foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty  Street,  N.  R. 
NORFOLK,  VA..  164  Main  Street.  ARTHUR  G.  LEWIS.  Southern  Passenger  Agent;  W.  C.  Young,  Ticket  Agent. 
OMAHA,  NEB.,  504-5  First  National  Bank  Building,  J.  C.  BuRCH.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
P-ARKERSBURG.  W.  VA. ,  A.  J.  Smith.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
PHILADELPHIA,  8^4  Chestnut  Street,  Bernard  Ashby,  District  Passenger  Agent;  C.  D.  GladdING,  Ticket  Agent.    N.  E. 

Cor,  ll^th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  C.  E.  Waters,  Ticket  Agent.     HXl5  Chestnut  Street,  Raymond  &  Whitcomb.  Ticket  Agents. 

3962  Market   Street,  UNION  Transfer  Co.,  Ticket  Agents.     609  South  3d  Street  and  1209  North  2d  Street.  M.  RosenbauM, 

Ticket  Agent.     Station,  Cor.  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  W.  W.  BaekeY,  Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBURG.  Cor.  5th  Avenue  and  Wood  Street,  E.  D.  Smith,  Division  Passenger  Agent;  E.  D.  Steinman,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

540  Smithfield  Street,  J.  V.  McCormick,  Ticket  Agent.     Station,  Cor.  Smithfield  and  Water  Streets,  S.   J.  Hutchison, 

Ticket  Agent. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. ,  Room  1,  Hobart  Building,  PETER  Hartet,  General  Agent. 
SPRINGFIELD.  ILL.,  N.  J.  Neer,  Division  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W.;  F.  B.  JOHNSTON,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent, 

B,  &  O.  S.-W. 

ST.  LOUIS,  Broadway  and  Locust  Street,  F,  D.  Gildersleeve,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W.;  H.  O. 
Stevenson,  City  Passenger  Agent;  L.  G.  Paul,  City  Ticket  Agent;  L.  L.  Horning,  Station  Passenger  Agent;  S.  F.  Ran- 
dolph. Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

ST-  PAUL,  MINN.,  R.  C.  Haase,  Northwestern  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

TIFFIN,  OHIO.  A.  J.  Bell.  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNES,  IND-,  ,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. ,  707  loth  Street.  N.  W.  Cor.  New  York  Avenue,  S.  B.  Hege,  General  Agent;  H.  P.  Merrill,  Ticket 
Agent.  619  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  H.  R.  Howser,  Ticket  Agent.  Station,  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  C  Street.  J.  Lewis.  Jr., 
Ticket  Agent 

W^HEELING,   W.  VA..  B.  &  O.  Station,  T.  C.  BuRKE,  Passenger  Agent 

WTLMINGTON,  DEL.,  Delaware  Avenue  Station,  H.  A.  MiLLER,  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent.  Market  Street  Station,  J.  E. 
Hitch,  Ticket  Agent. 

WTNCHESTER.  VA.,  T.  B.  Patton,  Ticket  Agent. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO,  JamES  AikeN.  Ticket  Agent. 

ZANESVILLE.  OHIO,  J.\s.  H.  Lee.  Ticket  Agent. 

EUROPEAN  AGENTS,  BALTIMORE  Export  &  Import  Co.,  Limited.  23.  24  and  25  Billiter  Street,  London,  E.  C;  21  Water 
Street,  Liverpool,  England. 

In  addition  to  offices  and  depots  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B    &  O.  may  be  obtained  at 

TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


C.  W.   BASSETT,  General  Passenger  Agent,  O.  P    McCARTY,  General  Passenger  Agent. 

P.  &  "W.  Lines,  Pittsburgh.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  S.-W.  R.   R.,  Cincinnati. 

M    G.  CARREL,  General  Passenger  Agent.  B.  N.   AUSTIN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

C.  L.  &  W.  Ry.  Cleveland.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. .  Chicago. 

D.  B.  MARTIN,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R..  Baltimore. 


GUIDE  TO 


WASHINGTON 


A  MOST  beautiful,  artistic  and  practical  "Guide  to  Washington,"  fully  illus- 
trated (covers  engraved  and  printed  from  steel  plate,  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington from  original  painting  by  Stuart,  owned  by  Boston  Art  Museum), 
published  by  the  Passenger  Department  of  the  Baltimor-e  &  Ohio  Railroad,  can 
be  obtained  from  principal  Ticket  Agents  for  ten  (10)  cents,  or  will  be  sent  by 
mail  prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico  on  receipt 
of  fifteen  (15)  cents  in  stamps.     Address 


D.  B.  MARTIN, 

Manager  Passenger  Traffic, 
Baltimore  A  Ohio  Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md. 


B.  N.  ALSTIN, 

General   Passenger  Agent, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Chicago,  ill. 


CONGRESS    IN    SESSION 

Royal  Blue  Line 

Royal  Blue  Line 

PERSONALLY    T^/^VT    I'D     C« 

CONDUCTED         X    V-T   Vj  JVO 

ALL    EXPENSES     INCLUDED    FROM 

BOSTON    SND   NEW   YORK 

WASHINGTON 

LEAVING    BOSTON 

March    .      .       14.  1902       'April    .       .       25.    1902 
March    .     .      28.  1902       *May     .      .         9,  1902 
April      .      .       11,   1902       *October     .        23.   1902 

$25                 $18 

Boston                             New  York 

COVERS    EVERY    EXPENSE:     EACH    TOUR   OCCUPYING 
ONE    WEEK.      TICKETS     PERMIT  OF    LONGER    STAY    IN 
WASHINGTON,  AND   ALLOW  STOP-OVER    IN    NEW  YORK 

POPULAR....   T^/^T  TTJ     C 
THREE    DAY      X    V/  \J  xV.\3 

FROM 

NEW  YORK   and    PHILADELPHIA 

AND    INTERMEDIATE     POINTS    TO 

Washington 

PERSONALLY    CONDUCTED 
ALL    EXPENSES    INCLUDED 

$12     From    NE,W    YORK 
$9    From    PHILADELPHIA 

March      .      .     13,   1902       April        .      .      24,   1902 
March      .      .     24.   1902       May         .      .         8,   1902 
April               .     10,   1902 

COVERS    EVERY    EXPENSE: INCLUDING  TRANSPORTA- 
TION    FOR     THE     ROUND     TRIP.     MEALS     EN     ROUTE. 
TRANSFERS   AND    TWO    DAYS'  BOARD  AT  FIRST-CLASS 
HOTELS    IN    WASHINGTON.       TICKETS   ARE   GOOD   FOR 
RETURN     ON     ANY    TRAIN     WITHIN     TEN     DAYS     FROM 
DATE,     AND     PERMIT     STOPOVERS      AT      BALTIMORE 

♦On  account  of  the  usual  advance  in  rates  by    the    Fall 
River  Line  on  May  ist,  price  of  tickets  from   Boston  for  the 
tour  of  April  25th.  will  he  $26,  and  for  the  tours  of  May  9th 
and  October  23d.  will  be  §27. 

Royal  Blue  Line 

Royal  Blue  Line 

PERSONALLY  T^/^T    I'D    C 
CONDUCTED        X    \J  \J  I\.\D 

ALL    EXPENSES     INCLUDED    FROM 

Boston,     New    York,      Philadelphia, 
Chester,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 

TO 

Washington 
Richmond 

Old  Point  Comfort 

ON     SATURDAYS 

March    .      .         1,   1902       April             .       12.   1902 
March    .       .      15,  1902       April       .             26,   1902 
March    .      .      29,   1902       May        .       .       10,   1902 

LEAVE     BOSTON    ON     FRIDAYS    PRECEDING 

Write  for  Pamphlet  Covering  Details 

PERSONALLY    T*/^T    TO     Q 
CONDUCTED         L    V-T  V-/ JVO 

ALL     EXPENSES     INCLUDED    TO    THE 

Battlefield  of  Gettysburg 
and  Washington 

FROM     BOSTON     MONDAY,      MAY    26,    AND 

FRIDAY,    SEPTEMBER    12,     1902 

FROM       NEW     YORK      AND       PHILADELPHIA 

TUESDAY,    MAY    27,    AND    SATURDAY, 

SEPTEMBER     13,    1902 

$32     From    BOSTON    .    .    . 

EXCEPT     SUPPER     ON     FALL     RIVER     STEAMER 

$22     From    NEWYORK    . 
$  1  9     From     PHILADELPHIA 

COVERS    EVERY   EXPENSE:    INCLUDING   TRANSPORTA- 
TION    FOR     THE     ROUND     TRIP.     MEALS     EN     ROUTE, 
HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS,    CARRIAGE    DRIVES,     ETC. 

For  tickets  and  booklet  containing  full  information  call  at  Royal  Blue  Line  Ticket  Agencies,  No.  211  "Wash- 
ington Street,  Boston,  Mass. ;  434  and  1300  Broadway.  New  York  City,  and  834  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  BEAUTIFUL  PARKS  OF  BALTIMORE. 
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BO     f    ^  )VIost  Convenient  entrance  to 

♦  vSt  V^*      Greater  ]^ew  Y^rk 

Connects  under  Same  Roof  with  all  Elevated  Trains,  Broadway,  Columbus  and  Lexington  Avenue 
Cable  Lines,  East  and  West  Side  Belt  Lines,  and  all  Ferries  to  Brooklyn. 


ATLANTIC    CITY 

^   ^   ^ 

The  seeison  is  now  on.  The  Easter  opening  was  more  auspicious 
than  ever.  The  great  hotels  have  opened  their  doors  and  the 
smaller  ones  will  rapidly  follow.  This  beautiful  seaside  resort 
is  most  conveniently  reached  by  the  Baltimore  <S  Ohio  K.ailroad 
from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Cleve= 
land.  Wheeling  and  Pittsburg  by  splendid  vestibuled  train  service 
via  Philadelphia  and    the  Philadelphia  6  Reading  Rail^vay. 


GUIDE  TO 

WASHINGTON 


A  MOST  beautiful,  artistic  and  practical  "Guide  to  Washington,"  fully  illus- 
trated (covers  engraved  and  printed  from  steel  plate,  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington from  original  painting  by  Stuart,  owTied  by  Boston  Art  Museum), 
published  by  the  Passenger  Department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  can 
be  obtained  from  principal  Ticket  Agents  for  ten  (10)  cents,  or  will  be  sent  by 
mail  prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico  on  receipt 
of  fifteen  (15)  cents  in  stamps.     Address 


D.  B.  MARTIN, 

Manager  Passenger  Traffic, 
Baltimore  A  Ohio  Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md. 


B.  N.  AUSTIN, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Chicago,  ill. 


1 


An  Exclusively  Pullman 
Train,  Vestibuled   throughout 
with  Buffet  Smoking-, 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars. 
Unexcelled  Dining  and  Cafe 
Car  Service. 


THE  DIMXG  CAR 


The 
"Royal 
Limited" 


Runs  every  day  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Washington 
in  five  hours.      No  extra 
fare  other  than  regular 
Pullman  charge. 


THK  OBSEKVATION  IIUFFKT  CAR 


■J 

■it 


i 


Book  of  the  Royal  Blue. 


Published  Monthly  by  the 
Passenger  Department  of  the  Baltlmoke  &  Ohio  Railroad. 


Vol.  V. 


BALTIMORE,    APRIL,    1902. 


No.  7. 


THE    BEAUTIFUL    PARKS    OF    BALTIMORE. 


FEW  cities  can  boast  of  sucli  splendid 
parks  and  playgrounds  as  the  city  of 

Baltimore.  The  value  of  these  oases 
in  and  about  the  immense  and  crowded  city, 
where  houses  are  built  compact  and  flush 
with  the  sidewalks,  cannot  be  estimated  by 
money.  The  great  expanses  of  lawn  and 
foliage  are  the  playgrounds  of  the  children 
and  the  breathing  spaces  of  the  multiude. 
They  are  looked  after  with  jealous  care  by 
their  keepers  and  are  kept  in  immaculate 
trim  by  their  managers;  and  who,  indeed, 
dares  begrudge  the  money  spent  in  the 
supporting  of  such  benevolent  institutions 
to  the  thousands  of  inhabitants  of  a  metro- 
politan city? 

New  York  has  her  Central  Park;  Boston 
her  Common;  Philadelphia  her  Fairmount; 
Chicago  her  Lincoln  and  Washington,  but 
Baltimore  has  her  Druid  Hill,  with  every 
blessing  of  nature  bestowed  upon  it.  Hills 
and  valleys,  forests  and  plains,  lakes  and 
rivulets,  flowers  and  lawns,  cover  an  im- 
mense territory  of  G71  acres. 

Druid  Hill  was  chosen  as  a  park  site 
in  1860  with  an  acreage  of  a  little  more 
than  518  acres,  and  was  formally  inaugu- 
rated on  October  19  of  that  year  with 
impressive  ceremonies.  Nature  reigned 
supreme  and  man  had  to  exercise  but  little 
ingenuity  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  In  forty  years  the  roadways  have 
been  perfected — splendid  macadam  drive- 
ways they  are.  Bicycle  roads  and  bridle 
paths  lead  into  most  bewitching  entangle- 
ments. Springs  exist  everywhere  and  invit- 
ing drinking  fountains  appear  in  the  most 
unexpected  portions  of  the  forest  drives. 

The  wooded  districts  are  particularly 
beautiful  and  wild.  Trees  straight  as 
arrows  reach  a  hundred   feet   in   height. 


forming  grand  canopies  of  shade.  In  these 
silent  retreats  are  many  deer;  shy,  though 
not  wild,  giving  the  passer-by  only  a  casual 
glance  from  a  good  distance. 

Many  of  the  driveways  through  the 
wooded  districts  lead  to  the  open,  which 
suddenly  presents  a  panorama  of  distant 
fields  on  which  the  picturesque  shepherd  is 
attending  his  flocks. 

From  one  of  the  hills  at  the  Mansion 
House,  looking  toward  the  city,  attention  is 
attracted  to  a  beautiful  view  through  an 
opening  in  the  trees,  with  the  lake  in  the 
distance  and  the  house  tops  of  the  city  far 
beyond.  This  vista  is  watched  with  care 
by  the  landscape  gardeners  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  the  trees  from  closing  and  ob- 
scuring the  picture. 

At  the  Mansion  House  is  the  "Zoo," 
with  enough  of  wild  animals  to  presume 
upon  the  name  and  furnish  amusement  for 
the  children. 

There  are  well  laid  out  golf  links,  tennis 
courts,  ball  fields,  croquet  grounds  and 
enough  space  to  provide  for  everyone. 

An  unusual  feature  in  this  grand  park  is 
the  separation  of  a  number  of  wooded 
districts,  which  are  numbered  and  can  be 
engaged  by  the  public  for  church  or  society 
picnics  at  a  very  nominal  sum.  Application 
is  made  upon  the  park  manager  and  the 
woods  assigned  for  one  party  at  a  given 
time  and  that  party  is  protected  from  all 
other  comers  if  it  is  so  desired. 

The  boat  lakes,  the  seal  ponds  and  the 
immense  reservoir  furnish  the  water,  with- 
out which  no  park  is  complete. 

Speedways  allow  fast  driving  at  certain 
hours.  In  summer  or  winter  the  magnifi- 
cent park  is  sought  in  pleasure,  as  the  sea- 
son permits. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  PARKS  OF  BALTIMORE. 


Patterson  Park  was  presented  to  the 
city  in  1827.  It  then  contained  but  five  or 
six  acres,  and  since  then  enlarged  to  cover 
an  area  of  about  106  acres. 

Riverside  Park  was  originally  called 
Battery  Square,  on  which  had  been  located 
the  old  "Six  (lun  Battery,"  said  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  defense  of  Fort 
McHenry  in  1814.  It  covers  an  acreage  of 
seventeen. 

Fort  McHenry,  guarding  the  entrance 
to  Baltimore  harbor,  while  not  considered 
in  any  way  at  present  a  park,  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  petition  to  the  government  to 
allow  the  city  to  beautify  it  and  turn  it  into 
a  park,  as  it  is  on  historic  ground.  It  was 
here  the  "Stars  and  Stripes"  remained 
unfurled  to  the  British  fire  and  inspired 
Francis  Scott  Key  to  write  his  immortal 
"Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Federal  Hill  Park  is  as  its  name  implies, 
on  Federal  Hill,  covering  an  average  of 
eight  acres,  overlooking  the  harbor. 

Carroll  Park,  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  city,  was  originally  a  portion  of  the  old 
estate  of  Charles  Carroll,  Barrister,  so  called 


to  distinguish  him  from  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton,  the  last  surviving  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  who  cast 
the  first  spadeful  of  earth  for  the  building 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  This 
park  has  an  acreage  of  100. 

Clifton  Park,  containing  more  than  300 
acres  at  Lake  Clifton,  while  next  in  size 
to  Druid  Hill  has  not  yet  grown  to  renown, 
as  it  certainly  will. 

Last  year  an  appropriation  was  made 
for  the  purchase  of  twenty-eight  acres  of 
land  on  Gwynn's  Falls,  and  another  park  will 
be  added. 

In  addition  to  the  parks  are  a  number 
of  beautifully  improved  squares  scattered 
throughout  the  city,  covering  more  than  a 
100  acres.  Chief  among  them  and  in- 
deed one  of  the  most  artistic  in  the  world 
is  Mount  \'ernon  Place,  in  the  center  of  the 
fashionable  residence  section.  The  original 
Washington  Monument  rises  from  the 
center.  Of  the  boulevards,  Eutaw  Place  is 
most  beautiful  and  conspicuous,  with  drive- 
ways on  each  side  of  a  center  grass  plot, 
embellished  with  exquisite  flower  beds. 


[The  illustrations  of  Druid  Hill  Park  were  kindly  loaned  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Clendenin, 
President  Board  Park  Commissioners,  Baltimore.] 
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THE    G.    A.    R.    <I902)    ENCAMPMENT    AT    WASHINGTON. 


IN  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  all  national 
military  gatherings   should  be  held  at 
Washington,  the  capital  of  the  nation, 
but  it  is  even  more  appropriate  that  the 
G.  A.  R. — the  defenders  of  the  nation — 
should  gather  there  in  convention. 

It  is  now  just  a  decade  since  these 
veterans  filed  in  grand  reunion  along  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  in  much  the  same  manner 


CAPITOL    OK    THE    UXITKIi    STATKS. 

as  in  1865  when  President  Lincoln  reviewed 
the  army  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Once 
more,  and  probably  for  the  last  time,  comes 
the  bugle  call  for  assembly  at  Washington. 

How  many  of  the  grizzled  and  gray- 
haired  veterans  will  be  able  to  answer  the 
summons?  Compare  the  figures  for  ten 
years:  In  1890  the  total  membership  of 
the  G.  A.  R.  was  400,489;  in  1900  the 
number  was  reduced  to  276,662 — a  falling 
off  of  123,827. 

Washington  extends  the  invitation  at  a 
seasonable  time — October — when  the  har- 
vesting is  done  and  the  days  are  cool  and 
crisp  and  beautiful.  The  invitation  will  be 
accepted  with  unusual  alacrity  by  all  who 
can.  The  rare  opportunity  of  once  more 
visiting  the  arena  of  battle,  will  be  an 
additional  inducement. 

In  May,  1861,  the  Federal  advance  col- 
umns were  concentrated  at  Parkersburg, 
Wheeling  and  Harper's  Ferry  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  distributed  along  the  line  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  to  Washington. 


As  a  consequence  the  road  became  a  boil- 
ing caldron  of  war,  around  which  the  fires 
blazed  incessantly.  The  greater  number  of 
the  Union  soldiers,  therefore,  had  served  a 
portion  of  their  enlistment  in  that  terri- 
tory. Making  the  trip  to  Washington  over 
the  old  "B.  it  0."  will  be  one  of  the  impor- 
tant features  of  the  Encampment,  as  many 
familiar  landmarks  will  vividly  recall  the 
stirring  times  of  nearly  forty  years  ago. 

The  seventeen-mile  grade  between  Alta- 
mont  and  Piedmont  was  where  the  Con- 
federates would  turn  cars  loose  down  the 
track,  cause  wreckage  and  block  the  line. 

The  Potomac  River,  rich  in  beauty  and 
memories,  follows  the  line  from  Piedmont 
to  Washington  Junction — 150  miles. 

At  Martinsburg  occurred  the  stealing  of 
"B.  &  0."  locomotives  by  the  Confederates 
under  "Stonewall"  Jackson. 

Harper's  Ferry,  probably  the  most  his- 
torical city  of  the  war,  lies  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah  rivers. 
Every  schoolboy  knows  something  about  it. 

The  Shenandoah  Valley— the  "valley  of 
dispute"—  lays  southwest  of  Harper's  Ferry. 
What  an  endless  array  of  events  are  con- 
nected with  its  name!  These  are  a  few  of 
the  inducements  held  out  for  an  encamp- 
ment at  Washington.     The  invitation  sent 
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out  by  the  Washington  committee  ten 
years  ago  will  be  repeated  and  the  scenes 
re-enacted. 

The  following  was  the  invitation,  and  it 
is  probably  not  too  early  to  say  that  it  may 
be  repeated : 

"It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  welcome 
the  veterans  of  the  Union  will  receive  when 
they  come  to  Washington.  There  is  no 
city  in  the  world  that  would  not  be  proud 
to  receive  them,  and  there  is  no  city  in  the 
land  which  Washington  would  permit  to 
outdo  it  in  honoring  and  entertaining  the 
Grand  Army.  The  citizens  of  Washington 
were  glad  enough  when  the  boys  in  blue 
came  there  in  1861.  They  will  make  them 
feel  more  than  welcome  if  they  will  come 
again  in  1892 — come  again  and  see  a  city 
that  is  four  times  as  large  as  then  and  a 
thousand  times  as  beautiful.  This  invita- 
tion is  extended  with  a  belief  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens  that,  great  as  their  desire 
to  welcome  to  their  homes  the  men  who 
fought  for  the  Union,  there  are  many 
thousands  of  veterans  who  have  a  desire 
equally  as  strong  to  visit  Washington  and 
the  battle  fields  in  its  vicinity — ground 
consecrated  by  the  valor  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  Union. 

"Washington  is  the  capital  of  the  nation. 
It  is  the  most  beautiful  city  on  the  conti- 
nent. It  is  stored  with  objects  of  patriotic 
interest,  and  while  the  attractions  of  its 
public  buildings,  its  beautiful  streets,  its 
parks  and  monuments,  its  museums,  and 
the  presence  of  the  government  appeal 
strongly  to  all  classes,  there  are  historic 
associations  that  put  Washington  far  beyond 
comparison  with  other  cities  in  the  interest 
of  the  veteran  of  the  war.  On  every  hill 
around  it  are  the  footprints  of  the  war.  A 
few  miles  away  is  the  field  of  Bull  Run, 
where  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  got  their 
first  stern  lesson  in  war. 

"It  is  but  a  pleasant  day's  e.xcursion  to 
the  field  of  Antietam.  It  is  a  short  and 
easy  journey  to  the  great  battleground  of 
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NATIONAL    I.IURAKY. 

Gettysburg,  where  the  tide  of  war  was 
turned.  Washington  is  at  the  center  of  an 
historic  region,  whose  towns  and  streams 
bear  names  that  call  up  vivid  memories  of 
battle.  In  this  region,  all  within  the  radius 
of  a  day's  journey,  lie  all  the  famous  fields 
on  which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  fought 
its  great  battles,  from  Bull  Run  to  Appo- 
mattox. An  inviting  steamboat  ride  down 
the  river  and  bay,  past  many  points  of  his- 
toric interest,  including  Mt.  Vernon  and  the 
Tomb  of  Washington,  brings  one  to  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  where  the  Monitor  and  Merri- 
mac  fought  and  naval  warfare  was  revolu- 
tionized. 

"Then  the  ground  of  all  of  McClellan's 
operations  against  Richmond  in  1862 — 
Yorktown,  Seven  Pines,  Fair  Oaks,  Gaines' 
Mill,  the  Seven  Days'  battle.  Savage  Station 
and  Malvern  Hill,  can  all  be  easily  reached 
and  traversed  from  Washington.  Freder- 
icksburg and  Chancellorsville,  of  tragic 
memory,  are  close  at  hand.  Then  the  men 
who  were  with  Grant  in  1864  and  1865! 
They  can  visit  again  the  wilderness  where 
such  hot  fighting  was  done — Spottsylvania 
Court  House,  Cold  Harbor,  Five  Forks  and 
all  the  fields  where  the  great  captain  com- 
manded. 

"Near  by  is  Harper's  Ferry,  teeming  with 
its  war  associations;  and  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  quite  as  famous  for  its  memories  of 
Sheridan  and  his  men  as  for  its  beauty,  lies 
within  the  limits  of  a  day's  excursion. 

"The  city  itself,with  Arlington  and  other 
great  national  cemeteries,  with  its  monu- 
ments to  great  commanders,  whose  names 
are  held  in  loving  memory  by  veterans,  is 
filled  with  memorials  of  the  war. 

"Aside  from  these  attractions,  which 
places  Washington  beyond  comparison  as  a 
place  of  interest  to  the  soldier  of  the  Union, 
the  city  offers  inducements  which  no  city 
can  equal.     Its  famous  streets  and  avenues, 
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MOUNT    VERXOX. 


broad  and  beautifully  shaded,  with  two 
hundred  miles  of  asphalt  pavements,  offer 
unrivaled  facilities  for  marching.    Spacious 


and  well-kept  hotels  provide 'an  accommo- 
dation for  a  vast  army.  There  are  a  thou- 
sand objects  of  interest  here,  aside  from 
war  memorials,  which  would  make  a  visit 
to  the  capital  something  to  be  remembered 
with  the  keenest  pleasure. 

"The  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  with 
which  Washington  is  better  supplied  than 
any  other  city  in  the  country,  have  agreed 
not  to  advance  prices  beyond  the  regular 
rates,  so  that  no  fear  need  be  entertained 
of  any  extortion  or  imposition  upon  our 
visitors  on  the  part  of  the  hotels,  restau- 
rants, boarding  houses,  or  anyone  else. 

"The  citizens  offer  a  hearty  welcome  to 
their  splendid  city,  and  it  can  be  safely  pre- 
dicted that  if  the  Encampment  is  held  here 
amidst  such  impressive  surroundings  it  will 
be  the  most  notable  reunion  of  veterans  of 
any  war  ever  held  in  any  city  of  the  world." 


WASHINGTON    MONUMENT. 


AN  APRIL   LOVE. 


SIR   ALFRED   AUSTIN. 
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AY,  be  not  June,  nor  yet  December,  dear. 
But  April  always,  as  I  find  thee  now: 
A  constant  freshness  unto  me  be  thou, 
And  not  the  ripeness  that  must  soon  be  sere. 
Why  should  I  be  Time's  dupe,  and  wish  more  near 
The  sobering  harvest  of  thy  vernal  road? 
I  am  content,  so  still  across  my  broad 
Returning  smile  chase  transitory  tear. 
Then  scatter  thy  April  heart  in  sunny  showers; 
I  crave  not  summer  drouth  nor  winter  sleet: 
As  spring  be  fickle,  so  thou  be  as  sweet; 
With  half  kept  promise  tantalize  the  hours. 
And  yet  Love's  frolic  hands  and  woodland  feet 
Fill  high  the  lap  of  Life  with  wilding  flowers. 


JUST    ABOUT    SPRING. 


BY   W.   D.   NESBIT. 


'ING  hey,  the  Johnny- jump-ups  are  preparing  for  their  jump; 

'  The  climbing  morning  glories  find  a  pathway  round  the  stump; 
The  gleaming  dandelions  scatter  yellow  polka  dots 
Across  the  face  of  nature,  and  the  poet  links  his  thoughts 
With  "dreaming  zephyr  whispers"  and  a  yard  or  so  of  rhyme. 
And  the  meek  and  lowly  onion  comes  a  dozen  for  a  dime. 

Sing  ho,  the  lovely  ladies  go  a-hunting  through  the  town. 
Inspecting  every  vacant  house,  and  roaming  up  and  down; 
The  man  who  owns  the  moving  van — his  lucky  fate  he  thanks 
And  does  the  very  best  he  can  to  fill  up  all  the  banks; 
The  milkman  turns  his  cows  upon  the  pasture  fresh  and  green, 
And  overhauls  his  pump  again,  with  countenance  serene. 

Sing  hi,  it's  gentle  spring  again — we  know  it  one  and  all, 

That  tired  feeling  holds  us  each  within  its  lazy  thrall; 

The  frying  chicken  makes  its  bow — the  dealer  lifts  the  price; 

The  husky  iceman  shocks  us  with  his  ringing  shout  of  "ICE!" 

The  tailor  and  the  hatter  give  your  pocketbook  a  bump, 

For  the  gentle  Johnny-jump-ups  are  preparing  for  their  jump. 


TWO    GREAT    LIEUTENANTS    OF    THE    CIVIL    WAR. 


BY   COL.  A.  K.  M'CLURE   IN   CHICAGO   INTER   OCEAN. 


NO  war  of  ancient  or  modern  times  devel- 
oped so  many  brilliant  achievements 
as  did  our  great  civil  conflict.  There 
is  nothing  in  Grecian  or  Roman  story  that 
surpasses  the  heroism,  alike  of  the  men 
who  wore  the  blue  and  the  men  who  wore 
the  gray.  Both  of  the  great  armies  which 
moved  their  vast  hosts  as  reapers  in  the 
harvest  of  death  were  made  up  almost 
wholly  of  volunteers,  and  although  those 


United  States  army.  These  two  men  were 
entirely  unlike  in  general  character,  in  taste, 
in  sympathy,  in  habits,  and  yet  each  was 
the  complete  counterpart  of  the  other  in  his 
own  army.  Jackson  fell  in  the  spring  of 
1863,  before  Sheridan  had  begun  his  great 
career  in  the  East,  and  these  two  great 
lieutenants  never  locked  horns  with  each 
other.  Had  they  done  so  with  anything  like 
equal  command  it  would  have  been  the  most 


THE  ROAD  THAT  SHERIDAN  MADE  FAMOUS. 


in  important  command  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  were  educated  soldiers,  some  of  the 
grandest  achievements  of  the  conflict  were 
won  by  military  commanders  who  came 
from  the  ranks  of  the  people. 

I  have  in  previous  chapters  spoken  of 
Lee  and  Grant  and  McClellan,  who  will  go 
down  into  history  among  the  great  com- 
manders of  our  civil  conflict,  and  I  now 
propose  to  present  the  record  of  two  great 
lieutenants  of  the  war  who  stand  out  pre- 
eminently distinguished  from  all  of  their 
fellow  subordinate  leaders.  They  were 
Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Chancellorsville,  a  lieutenant-gen- 
eral in  the  Confederate  army,  and  Philip 
Henry  Sheridan,  who  died  as  general  in  the 


evenly  matched  struggle  of  the  entire  war, 
for  both  possessed  the  highest  possible 
measure  of  skill  as  strategists,  had  equal 
dash  in  action  and  moved  with  like  celerity. 
No  commander  in  the  Confederate  army 
ever  approached  Jackson  in  swiftness  of 
movement,  whose  corps  was  known  as  the 
"foot  cavalry,"  and  Jbut  one  man  equaled 
him  in  the  Union  army,  and  that  man  was 
Sheridan.  It  was  logical  that  each  fought 
the  bulk  of  the  great  battles  in  which  their 
respective  armies  were  engaged,  and  neither 
ever  made  a  false  movement  or  failed  in 
an  important  effort. 

Both  Jackson  and  Sheridan  graduated 
from  West  Point  without  special  honors, 
and  neither  was  expected  ever  to  attain 
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distinction.  Jackson  was  sober,  ungenial, 
and  was  more  devoted  to  religious  and  phil- 
anthropic theories  than  to  war,  although 
he  won  special  honors  as  lieutenant  with 
Scott  in  Mexico.  He  proved  there  that  he 
was  a  born  fighter,  and  never  missed  an 


ments  were  rallied  behind  Jackson  and 
snatched  victory  from  the  jaws  of  defeat. 
General  Bee,  one  of  the  Confederate  offi- 
cers on  the  field  whose  forces  had  been 
broken  and  were  in  retreat,  rallied  them 
by  pointing  to  the  Jackson  brigade,  saying: 
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opportunity  to  engage  the  enemy.  With 
his  severe  Presbyterian  training  among 
people  who  made  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state  part  of  their  religion,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  this  young  soldier  was  one  of 
the  first  to  enter  the  field  when  Virginia 
seceded  from  the  Union.  His  command 
was  the  first  at  Harper's  Ferry,  where  he 
remained  to  organize  the  rapidly  gathering 
volunteers  until  Virginia  joined  the  Confed- 
eracy and  Joseph  E.  Johnston  superseded 
him,  leaving  Jackson  in  command  of  a  bri- 
gade. 

The  Union  forces  were  outclassed  in 
generalship  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
as  their  two  armies  under  Patterson  and 
McDowell  were  kept  divided  by  the  Confed- 
erates, while  the  two  Confederate  armies 
united  against  McDowell  at  Manassas,  and 
it  will  not  surprise  any  one  to  learn  that 
the  advance  brigade  of  reinforcements 
that  reached  Beauregard  at  Manassas  just 
when  his  lines  were  broken  was  that  of 
Jackson,  and  immediately  engaged  in  the 
conflict.  It  was  Jackson  who  halted  the 
retreat  of  the  Confederate  forces,  and  when 
his  brigade  forged  to  the  front  amidst  the 
scattered  and  demoralized  Confederates 
who  had  been  defeated,  the  broken  frag- 


"  See,  there  is  Jackson  standing  like  a  stone 
wall;  rally  on  the  Virginians!"  and  it  was 
thus  that  the  title  of  "Stonewall  Jackson" 
was  given  to  the  greatest  of  the  Southern 
lieutenants. 

Jackson  was  in  command  of  the  Confed- 
erate forces  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in 
the  early  spring  of  1862,  and  he  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  holding  as  large  a 
Union  force  as  possible  in  that  section  to 
weaken  the  expected  movement  upon  Rich- 
mond. It  was  his  special  mission  to  keep 
the  Union  forces  in  the  valley  and  avoid 
battle.  He  fell  back  some  forty  miles 
before  Banks,  always  avoiding  a  conflict, 
but  when  Banks  retired  toward  Winchester, 
Jackson  followed  and  gave  battle  at  Kerns- 
town,  without  achieving  victory,  but  result- 
ing in  Banks  recalling  all  his  forces  in  the 
valley  again,  when  Jackson  retreated  up 
the  Shenandoah  to  Swift  Run  Gap,  where 
Banks  did  not  venture  to  attack  him.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  campaigns  made  by  Jackson  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  any  war.  Roman- 
tic and  heroic  as  were  the  achievements  of 
Napoleon's  marshals,  not  one  of  them  ever 
approached  the  achievements  of  Jackson  in 
his  military  movements  beginning  in  May, 
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1862,  and  ending  with  his  death  at  Chan- 
cellorsville  one  year  later. 

When  McClellan  moved  to  the  penin- 
sula in  his  campaign  against  Richmond, 
McDowell  had  an  army  of  30,000  men  on 


Royal  on  the  23d  of  May,  and  two  days 
later  routed  Banks  at  Winchester  and 
drove  him  to  the  Potomac  with  great  loss 
of  prisoners  and  stores. 

These     brilliant    movements    halted 


the  Rapidan  threatening  the  Confederate     McDowell  and  forced  joint  movements  by 
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capital  from  the  north;  Banks  had  nearly 
20,000  men  in  and  about  Harrisonburg  to 
cover  Jackson's  movements,  and  Fremont, 
with  a  column  of  more  than  half  as  many 
as  Banks  had,  was  moving  toward  Staun- 
ton. .Jackson  was  then  charged  with  the 
double  duty  of  holding  all  these  forces  from 
the  support  of  McClellan  and  fighting  them 
when  necessary.  His  army  consisted  of 
his  own  command  of  8,000  men,  Ewell's 
division  of  about  like  number,  and  John- 
ston's brigade  of  some  3,000  that  was  then 
watching  Fremont.  Jackson  was  thus  sur- 
rounded by  armies  of  more  than  double  the 
number  of  his  command,  and  never  did  any 
commander  exhibit  more  exquisite  strategy 
with  the  utmost  celerity  of  movement,  until 
he  had  completely  broken  the  combination 
against  him  by  unexpectedly  striking  the 
Union  forces  in  detail  and  defeating  them 
in  every  engagement.  He  first  made  a 
rapid  and  circuitous  march  to  the  village 
of  McDowell,  where  on  the  8th  of  May  he 
surprised  Fremont's  column,  defeated  it, 
and  so  completely  paralyzed  it  that  it 
ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  his  brilliant  cam- 
paign. He  then  swung  with  equal  surprise 
upon  Banks,  who  had  his  divided  forces  at 
Strasburg  and  Front  Royal.  He  struck  and 
overwhelmed    the    Union   force   at   Front 


Fremont  from  West  Virginia  in  Jackson's 
rear  and  by  Banks  and  Sigel  from  the  Poto- 
mac to  destroy  Jackson's  army.  Thus  on 
the  30th  of  May  Jackson  was  at  Winchester 
with  a  force  not  more  than  half  equal  to 
the  three  armies  converging  against  him. 
The  capture  of  his  army  was  confidently 
expected,  and  even  those  who  had  most 
faith  in  his  ability  to  meet  an  extreme 
emergency  saw  little  chance  for  his  escape. 
I  doubt  whether  any  commander  in  the  Con- 
federate army  other  than  Jackson  could 
have  extricated  himself  in  triumph  as  he 
did.  He  first  made  a  rapid  move  to  Stras- 
burg directly  toward  McDowell  and  Fre- 
mont, and  threatened  both  until  he  had  dis- 
posed of  his  captured  stores  and  prisoners. 
He  then  retired  up  the  valley  pursued  by 
Shields,  commanding  a  division  of  McDow- 
ell's army,  and  by  Fremont,  but  he  moved 
so  adroitly  as  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
the  two  commands,  and  on  the  8th  of  June 
he  surprised  Fremont  at  Cross  Keys  and 
defeated  him.  He  then  whirled  his  army 
across  the  Shenandoah  during  the  night, 
struck  the  advance  of  McDowell's  forces  at 
Port  Republic  and  routed  them  before 
Shields  with  the  main  body  could  get  into 
action  or  Fremont  could  arrive  with  rein- 
forcements. 
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The  Union  troops  then  retired  to  the 
Shenandoah  to  formulate  new  campaigns 
against  Jackson,  but  they  next  heard  of 
Jackson  as  the  thunder  of  his  guns  echoed 
from  Gaines'  Mills,  where  his  arrival  turned 
the  scale  against  Fitz  John  Porter.  The 
Union  troops  he  thus  forced  to  remain  in 
the  valley  outnumbered  him  more  than  two 
to  one.  They  had  no  knowledge  of  his 
wonderful  forced  marches  to  Richmond 
until  the  beginning  of  the  Seven  Days' 
battle,  and  Jackson  was  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fights  during  the  daily  conflicts  which 
were  fought  to  force  McClellan  and  his  army 
to  take  up  a  new  base  on  the  James.  Even 
then,  with  all  the  many  forced  marches  and 
repeated  battles  fought  by  Jackson  and  his 
corps,  he  was  detached  by  Lee  early  in  July 
to  return  to  meet  his  old  enemies  of  the 
valley,  all  of  whom  had  been  concentrated 
under  General  Pope.  On  the  9th  of  August 
Jackson  again  unexpectedly  struck  Ranks 
at  Cedar  Run  and  defeated  him,  and  in 
a  few  days  Lee,  with  the  main  body  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  joined 
Jackson  in  the  campaign  against  Pope.  In 
this  movement  Jackson  was  again  assigned 


but  captured  his  headquarters  and  depot  of 
supplies  at  Manassas,  destroyed  his  connec- 
tions and  forced  Pope  to  retire  from  the 
line  of  the  river.  He  held  Pope  at  bay, 
even  with  the  aid  he  received  from  McClel- 
lan's  army,  until  the  30th  of  August,  when 
Lee's  army  was  again  in  line  of  battle, 
and  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  was 
fought,  resulting  in  the  retreat  of  all  the 
Union  forces  into  the  intrenchments  of 
Washington. 

Lee  moved  from  the  second  Bull  Run 
battle  into  Maryland  and  it  was  necessary 
for  Lee's  safety  that  Harper's  Ferry,  with 
its  seventy  guns  and  garrison  of  L'iOOO 
men,  should  be  captured.  But  one  man  was 
thought  of  for  that  duty,  and  that  was 
Jackson.  He  made  forced  marches  night 
and  day,  invested  Harper's  Ferry,  captured 
it  on  September  K>,  and  two  days  later  he 
was  on  the  Antietani  battle  field  fighting 
McClellan  with  the  captured  Union  guns 
and  munitions.  Without  rest  for  himself 
or  his  troops  he  was  in  command  of  the 
left  wing  of  Lee's  army  that  in  turn  repulsed 
the  assaults  of  Hooker,  Mansfield  and  Sum- 
ner.    One  of  his  divisions  under  A.  P.  Hill, 
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one  of  the  most  delicate  and  desperate 
duties  when  he  proposed  to  move  from  the 
Rappahannock  with  some  25,000  men  and 
to  flank  Pope's  army  on  the  right;  but  it 
was  made  with  his  usual  celerity,  vigor  and 
success.     He  not  only  turned  Pope's  flank. 


did  not  reach  Antietam  until  the  afternoon, 
and  it  saved  the  army  from  having  its  right 
flank  turned  by  Burnside.  At  Fredericks- 
burg he  commanded  the  right  wing  of  Lee's 
army,  having  been  promoted  to  lieutenant- 
general,  and  he  there  repulsed  the  only 
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hopeful  movement  that  was  made  by  the 
Union  forces  on  that  bloody  field.  Thus 
from  ilay  1  until  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, in  December,  Jackson's  corps  made 
more    forced    marches   and   fought   more 


ment  and  his  ability  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency, he  was  detached  from  Lee's  army 
and  made  a  forced  march  of  some  ten  hours 
to  flank  Hooker's  right.  Late  in  the  eve- 
ning he  was  in  position  to  strike  the  rear  of 
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battles  against  superior  numbers,  and  with- 
out a  single  defeat,  than  can  be  claimed  by 
any  commander  of  modern  or  ancient  war- 
fare. In  all  these  movements,  with  the 
single  exception  of  his  participation  in  the 
Seven  Days'  battle,  he  acted  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  orders  as  to  the  details  of  his 
action,  and  the  matchless  strategy  that  he 
exhibited  was  wholly  his  own,  proving  that 
he  was  capable  of  all  the  great  duties  of 
the  highest  command. 

■Jackson  had  opportunity  to  rest  and 
recuperate  his  corps  after  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg  until  the  spring  of  1863, 
when  Hooker  crossed  the  Rapidan  in  his 
advance  upon  Richmond.  Jackson  was 
again  placed  in  front,  and  he  struck  Hooker 
on  May  1,  when  he  was  emerging  from  the 
wilderness.  Jackson  at  once  attacked  the 
Union  forces  so  vigorously  that  Hooker  was 
compelled  to  retire  and  take  a  defensive 
attitude  in  the  wilderness,  with  the  Chan- 
cellorsville  house  as  his  headquarters.  Lee's 
position  was  very  strong  for  defensive 
battle,  but  Hooker  was  nearly  or  quite 
equally  strong,  and  Lee  could  not  attack 
with  his  diminished  forces.  It  was  there 
that  Jackson  made  the  boldest,  most  heroic 
and  most  successful  movement  of  the  war. 
Relying  upon  Jackson's  swiftness  of  move- 


Howard's  corps,  and  attacked  with  all  the 

impetuosity  for  which  Jackson's  troops 
were  noted.  In  less  than  an  hour  he  had 
Howard's  corps  broken  and  driven  from 
their  position,  resulting  in  Hooker's  retreat 
across  the  Rapidan,  giving  Lee  a  complete 
victory. 

It  was  in  this  movement  that  Jackson 
was  mortally  wounded  by  his  own  devoted 
followers.  After  dark  he  had  gone  with  a 
small  party  outside  of  his  own  lines  to 
reconnoiter,  and  on  his  return  they  were 
mistaken  for  Union  soldiers  and  were  tired 
upon  by  the  men  who  worshipped  Jackson. 
His  left  arm  was  shattered  by  two  bullets, 
and  after  it  had  been  amputated  and  his 
recovery  was  confidently  expected,  pneu- 
monia seized  him,  and  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1863,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Confederate 
lieutenants,  and  the  one  soldier  of  the  war 
on  either  side  who  had  made  the  swiftest 
marches  and  won  the  most  victories  against 
superior  numbers  in  the  same  period  of 
time,  was  conquered  by  the  only  enemy  to 
whom  all  mankind  must  bow. 

Had  Jackson  been  at  Gettysburg  on  the 
1st  of  July,  as  he  surely  would  have  been 
had  he  then  been  living,  as  he  was  always 
in  the  front  when  battle  was  expected,  it 
is  not   unreasonable  to   assume  that  the 
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result  of  that  decisive  battle  of  the  war 
might  have  been  one  of  the  saddest  chap- 
ters in  the  annals  of  the  conflict  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union. 

.Sheridan,  who  was  -Jackson's  counter- 
part in  the  I'nion  army,  had  not  won  great 
distinction  as  a  military  leader  until  Jack- 
son's death.  He  was  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  army  when  the  secession  movement 
began,  reached  his  first  lieutenancy  in 
March,  18G1.  and  was  promoted  to  a  cap- 
taincy a  few  weeks  later.  He  was  buried 
in  the  quartermaster's  department  until 
May,  18()2,  when  a  Michigan  cavalry  regi- 
ment, then  in  the  field  under  Halleck,  hap- 
pened to  be  without  a  colonel,  and  the 
governor  was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  give 
a  reluctant  consent  to  the  appointment  of 
Sheridan.  He  speedily  developed  his  won- 
derful military  genius.  At  the  battle  of 
Murfreesboro  he  exhibited  the  highest 
qualities  of  a  soldier,  and  also  at  the  battle 
of  Chickamauga,  where  he  came  to  the 
relief  of  Thomas  when  Rosecrans,  McCook 
and  Negley  had  left  the  field.  Both  of 
these  conflicts  gave  him  splendid  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  his  ability  to  handle 
troops  on  the  battle  field,  and  his  most 
important  achievements  in  both  actions 
were  accomplished  without  orders  from  his 


headquarters  were  at  Orchard  Knob.  Grant 
witnessed  the  assault  and  saw  that  Sheridan 
was  the  inspiration  of  the  movement,  made 
without  orders,  by  which  the  Union  army, 
after  driving  the  Confederates  from  their 
defenses  at  the  base  of  the  ridge,  followed 
them  up  the  hill,  and  thus  drove  Bragg 
from  his  position  on  Missionary  Ridge  and 
routed  his  army. 

Grant  was  a  careful  student  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  officers  under  his  command, 
as  is  shown  by  the  achievements  of  the 
men  who  were  promoted  under  him.  When 
he  was  called  to  the  East  as  lieutenant-gen- 
eral to  take  command  of  the  army,  he  sur- 
prised the  war  department  and  most  of  the 
Eastern  military  men  by  calling  Sheridan 
to  command  his  cavalry,  and  he  accom- 
panied Grant  in  his  campaign  from  the 
Rapidan  to  Cold  Harbor.  During  the  ter- 
rible battles  which  (irant  fought  in  the 
wilderness,  Spottsylvania  and  other  places, 
the  cavalry  under  Sheridan  was  constantly 
on  the  flanks  of  the  enemy  and  making 
raids  to  demoralize  it.  Like  Jackson,  his 
enemy  never  knew  where  he  was.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  raids  of  the  war  was 
made  by  him,  starting  on  the  9th  of  May 
and  lasting  two  weeks,  when  he  cut  all  the 
railroads   that  supplied   the    Confederate 
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superior  officers,  and  resulted  in  most  sub- 
stantial aid  to  the  army.  Later,  when 
Grant  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  all 
the  forces  at  Chattanooga,  Sheridan  led  the 
charge  at  Missionary  Ridge  in  the  center 
that  was  directly  in  front  of  Grant,  whose 


army,  and  in  one  of  his  engagements  on  the 
11th  of  May,  at  Yellow  Tavern,  he  defeated 
the  great  cavalry  leader,  General  Stuart, 
who  fell  in  the  battle.  Again,  on  the  7th 
of  June,  when  Grant  was  at  Cold  Harbor, 
he  made  another  raid  to  the  rear  of  the 
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Confederate  forces,  destroying  railroads 
and  capturing  a  number  of  prisoners. 

Grant  thus  learned  to  appreciate  Sheri- 
dan as  a  man  of  the  highest  strategic  qual- 
ities and  the  boldest  dash,  with  unfaltering 
courage,  and  when  it  became  necessary  to 
send  an  adequate  force  to  drive  Early  from 
the  Shenandoah  \'alley,  he  assigned  Sheri- 
dan to  that  task,  and  the  history  of  that 
campaign  is  known  to  all  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  successful  movements  of  the 
war.  He  twice  defeated  Early,  and  finally, 
when  absent  twenty  miles  from  his  command 
and  Early  had  made  an  unexpected  attack 
and  driven  Sheridan's  army  from  the  field, 
he  made  his  celebrated  ride,  gathered  up 
his  scattered  forces,  formed  them  in  line  of 
battle,  rode  in  front  of  them  himself,  hurled 
his  re-formed  lines  upon  the  enemy  and  not 
only  defeated,  but  routed  it,  and  the  valley 
was  never  again  occupied  by  a  Confederate 
army.  For  these  victories  Sheridan  was 
promoted  to  a  major-generalship  in  the 
regular  army. 

It  was  in  the  last  campaign  between  the 
two  great  armies  commanded  by  Grant  and 
Lee  that  Sheridan  conclusively  proved  his 
right  to  be  ranked  with  Jackson  as  the 
greatest  of  all  the  lieutenants  of  his  army. 
If  Sheridan  had  not  been  with  Grant, 
Lee  would  surely  have  escaped  capture  at 
Appomattox.  He  was  the  one  man  who 
was  tireless  in  efi'ort,  thoroughly  skilled  in 
the  intricate  movements  necessary  to  harass 
a  retreating  army  and  his  courage  at  times 
amounted  to  madness.  He  was  the  fiend  of 
battle,  and  he  is  the  only  man  in  the  Union 
army  who  would  have  fought  and  won  the 
battle  of  Five  Forks  as  he  did.  It  was  the 
key  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  Lee,  and 
Sheridan  well  understood  that  all  hope  of 
capturing  Lee's  command  must  perish  un- 
less the  Confederates  could  be  driven  from 
their  strong  defensive  position.  When  he 
reached  Five  Forks  in  the  pursuit  of  Lee's 
army,  he  at  once  appreciated  that  a  for- 
midable enemy  confronted  him  in  a  very 
strong  position.  He  immediately  issued 
orders  for  the  speedy  march  to  his  assist- 
ance of  all  the  troops  behind  him.  He  dis- 
mounted his  cavalry,  seized  the  flag  and  led 
the  charge  himself.  Only  a  Sheridan  or  a 
Jackson  could  have  fought  such  a  battle  or 
won  such  a  victory. 

With  the  Confederates  driven  from  their 
last  stand  at  Five  Forks,  the  capture  of 
Lee  was  possible  with  such  a  relentless  and 


swift  pursuer  as  Sheridan.  He  had  raided 
almost  every  section  of  the  country  through 
which  they  were  marching,  and  understood 
every  opportunity  open  to  Lee  for  escape. 
He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  physical 
vigor,  and,  inspired  by  the  hope  of  a  final 
victory  over  the  army  of  Lee,  he  never 
rested  until  Appomattox  was  made  immortal 
in  American  history.  He  had  all  the  fight- 
ing qualities  of  Grant,  with  a  dash  and 
ingenuity  that  none  of  his  fellow  soldiers 
possessed.  It  is  only  just  to  the  memory 
of  Sheridan  to  say  that  he  was  the  real 
victor  over  Lee  at  Appomattox,  and  he  is 
crystallized  in  the  history  of  the  war  as  the 
greatest  of  all  the  lieutenants  of  the  Union 
army. 

I  never  met  General  Jackson  and  can- 
not speak  of  his  individual  qualities  from 
personal  knowledge,  but  his  character  is  so 
well  known  that  even  his  most  intimate 
acquaintances  could  shed  no  new  light  upon 
it.  He  was  the  Crorawellian  soldier  of  the 
war,  the  one  who  always  entered  battle  with 
prayer,  and  who  never  wearied  of  religious 
devotion.  I  knew  Sheridan  well.  He  was 
one  of  the  jolly,  rollicking,  big-hearted  class 
that  made  him  a  most  genial  companion 
and  delightful  associate  under  all  circum- 
stances. Like  Jackson,  he  was  as  modest 
as  he  was  brave.  It  was  most  diflicult  to 
get  him  to  tell  anything  about  his  own  part 
in  the  war.  I  remember  dining  with  him 
soon  after  his  return  from  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  where  he  was  with  the  Ger- 
man army.  I  was  greatly  interested  in  his 
observations  of  the  conditions  of  European 
armies  and  wherein  they  difi'ered  from  our 
military  methods,  but  when  I  tried  to  get 
him  to  tell  the  story  of  his  famous  ride  from 
Winchester  to  turn  defeat  into  victory,  he 
was  a  most  reluctant  talker,  I  pressed 
many  inquiries  upon  him  in  relation  to  it, 
but  all  he  would  say  was  that  when  he  "met 
the  boys  they  seemed  to  turn  around  and 
go  in  just  of  their  own  accord."  He  was 
made  lieutenant-general  by  Grant,  much  to 
the  disappointment  of  Generals  Meade  and 
Thomas  and  their  friends,  and  when  on  his 
deathbed,  and  only  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  Congress  paid  him  the  high  compli- 
ment of  authorizing  him  to  be  placed  on  the 
army  roll  as  general,  and  his  last  official  act 
was  his  order  announcing  the  appointment  of 
his  stafl'.  On  the  5th  of  August,  1888,  the 
great  lieutenant  of  the  Union  army  passed 
to  his  final  account. 


THE  encouragement  of  ambition  not 
compatible  with  environment  is 
detrimental  to  happiness. 

The  father's  sons  record  is  not  of  as 
much  importance  as  the  reputation  of 
the  son's  father;  one  is  a  past  to  be 
regretted,  the  other  a  future  to  be 
regarded. 

I  RECENTLY  Consulted  the  feelings  of  a 
selfish  person  and  found  that  he  suffered 
more  from  surprise  than  appreciation. 

The  most  accessible  door  of  com- 
munication with  human  nature  in  women 
is  the  one  that  leads  to  the  gratification 
of  their  curiosity. 

Talent  abused  and  genius  over- 
estimated frequently  prove  the  obstacles 
that  press  men  down. 

There  are  some  sorrows  better  kept 
concealed;  some  joys  that  should  be 
cherished  in  secret. 

The  evil  consequences  of  imperfect 
instruction  are  manifest  in  the  practice 
of  many  professions. 


Violent  astonishment  sometimes 
takes  possession  of  people  when  honest 
apology  would  be  in  order. 

To-MORKOW  is  the  deathbed  of  to- 
day's opportunity. 

Facts  are  often  foreign  to  theories, 
and  unsatisfactory  conditions  sometimes 
lead  to  favorable  conclusions. 

There  can  be  no  permanent  satis- 
faction in  our  own  pleasures  when 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  pain  to 
others. 

Many  people  take  exquisite  delight  in 
expressing  a  difference  of  opinion,  with- 
out regard  to  logical  reason. 

The  acquisition  of  distinction  is  often 
won  at  the  sacrifice  of  integrity. 

Arouse  the  animosity  of  a  dishonest 
man  and  he  will  charge  you  with  the 
possession  of  his  own  fault. 

The  equanimity  of  a  fool  is  not  easily 
disturbed,  as  he  is  generally  unaware  of 
the  impression  created  by  his  lack  of 
intellect. 


SUCCESS. 
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UT  from  the  glow  of  your  fireside  a  moment, 
Come  to  the  door  and  look  into  the  storm; 
Let  memory  drift  to  a  time  half  forgotten, 
From  days  of  the  present  to  nights  that  have  gone. 
Wrap  the  warm  robe  of  your  triumph  around  you, 
Magnanimity  now  will  ajipear  at  its  best, 
All  the  broad  manhood  of  true  human  nature 
Comes  to  the  front  in  the  hour  of  success. 

Let  the  world  know  that  your  heart  is  still  beating, 
Warm  to  the  touch  of  your  fellows  in  pain; 
See  if  you  cannot  lift  out  of  the  storm  there, 
Someone  who  helped  ynu  your  affluence  to  gain. 
Wrap  the  warm  robe  of  your  triumph  around  you, 
Magnanimity  now  will  appear  at  its  best. 
All  the  broad  manhood  of  true  human  nature 
Comes  to  the  front  in  the  hour  of  success. 
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CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 
B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON.  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


No.  504 
DAILY 


NO.  526 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No.  522 

SUNDAY 


No  526 

EX.   SUN. 
lOUR 


No    524 

"HOYAL 

LIMITED" 

DAILY 


No.  536 

EX.  SUN 


NO.  5oe 

DAILY 


NO.  516 
DAILY 


NO.  5  I  2 

DAILY 


LV.  WASHINGTON    

LV.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION     .. 
Lv.    BALTIMORE,  MT.ROVAL  STATION-- 

Ar    PHILADELPHIA     

AR.  NEW  YORK    LIBERTY  STREET- 

Ar.  new   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 


7.05 

7.55 

8.00 

10.16 

12.36 

12.40 


8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.45 


9.00 
9.52 
9.67 
12. 
2.30 
2.35 


10.00 
10.50 
10.54 
12.53 
3.00 
3.05 


12.30 
1.20 
1.25 
3.29 
6.00 
6.05 


3.00 
3.49 
3.53 
6.5  1 
8.00 
8.05 


4.00 
4.48 
4.52 
7.00 
9.25 
9.30 


6.05 
6.00 
6.05 
8.19 
10.40 
10.50 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
I  1.40 
3.20 


I  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.10 

5.62 


3.00 
3.6  1 
3.65 
6.00 
8.30 
8.36 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


No.  505 

DAILY 


No.  517 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No.  SOI 
DAILY 


NO.  527 

DAILY 
a   HOUR 


No.  507 
DAILY 


No   535 
EX.  SUN. 


No.  509 

"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
B  HOUR 


No    525 

DAILY 


No.  503 
DAILY 


NO.  5  1 5 

DAILY 


Lv.    NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.   PHILADELPHIA 

AR.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  - 
Ar    WASHINGTON 


12.10 
12.  16 
7.30 
9.31 
9.35 
10.36 


7.55 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.46 
1.40 


9.55 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


I  1.25 
1  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


12.65 
1.00 
3.08 
5.06 
6.  10 
6.10 


1.25 
1.30 
4.17 
6.61 
6.56 
7.60 


PM 

3.35 
3.40 
6.48 
7.46 
7.50 
8.40 


4.66 
6.00 
7.26 
9.32 
9.36 
10.36 


6.66 
7.00 
9.38 
I  1.46 
I  1.60 
12.60 


12.10 
12.16 
3.35 
6.06 
6.10 
7.30 


Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 

No    1 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.   7 

EXPRESS 

OAILV 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.   3 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  5 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.    1  1 

PITTSBURO 

LIMITED 

No    47 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 
LY,  NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

9.e5ui 
lO.OOui 
I2.20pj< 
2.26  pm 
2.40  PJI 
3.45  PJI 

I2.55PJI 
1  .00  pm 
3.08  PM 
5.06  pm 
6.20  pm 
6.20  pm 

N   1.25  PJI 
N   I.30PJI 

N  4.  1  7  PM 

6.51  PM 
7.20  PM 
8.30  PJI 
6.  lOu 

6.56  PJI 

7.00  PM 

9.38  pm 

1  1  .46  PM 

I2.00NT 

I.IOU 

I2.10NT 
I2.I5NT 

7.30  UI 

9.31  u< 
9.40  UI 

I0.46UI 
7.40  PJI 

12.1  ONI 

I2.I5NT 

3.35  UI 

8.50UI 

9.00UI 

I0.06U1 

6.66  PJI 
7.00  PJI 
9.38  PJI 
1  1 .46  PJI 
12.00  NT 
1.00  ui 
9.15  u 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION-. 
Lv.   BALTIMORE    CAMDEN  STATION  .- . 
Lv    WASHINOTON - 

Ar    PITTRBURfJ                

Lv  3.30pm 
9.35pm 

Lv  3.30  pm 
9.16pm 

Ar    CLEVELAND 

6.40  UI 
I0.06U1 

Ar    OOLUMBUS   

5.65  PJI 
8.00  Ui 
1  1.46  u 
1  I.52UI 
5.60PJ1 
5.50PM 
10.60PM 
lO.OOu 

7.30  PJI 

7.23  AX 
6.36  pm 
I0.36PM 
9.30  PM 
7.28JJII 
6.25  u. 
8.40  u 
7.35  pm 

9.30UI 

I2.00NN 
2.36UI 
6.60  u 
7.05UI 
1.30  PJI 
6.50  PJI 
10.50  PJI 
lO.OOui 

6.60  UI 

Ar    LOUISVILLE - 

Ab    8T     LOUIS  ■        

Ah    OHATTANOOQA 

Ar    new   ORLEANS 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.         N  On  Sunday  connection  is  made  by  Train  No.  607.                                                    | 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

NO.    2 

LIMITED 
OAILV 

NO    4 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  6 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.    B 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    10 
EXPRESS 
OAILV 

No     12 
DUQUESNE 
LIM,,    DAILY 

No-  46 

EXPRESS 

OAILV 

Nos.  I4&46 
EXPRfCS 
DAILY 

Lv    OHICAOO 

t  8.30  UI 

2.46  UI 

3.30  PJI 

lO.lOw 

8.00  PJI 

7.00  PJI 

Lv    TOLEDO 

Lv    OOLUMBUS 

7.15  PM 
I2.20AII 

Lv    WHEELING   

1  I.OOu 

1  1.30  PM 
8.00  AH 

9.45  PM 

6.30  pm 
8.06  pm 
2  30UI 

I.20PJ 

Lv.  ST.    LOUIS 

*  8.40  UI 
2.00  pm 

+  2.45  pm 

*  6. 10  PJI 

2.06  UI 

8.05  UI 

8.05  UI 

12.16  PM 

7.30  pm 

8.  1  5  PM 

9.00  pm 

6.41  UI 

7.50  UI 

8.00  u 

10.  I5u 

I2.35PJI 

12.40  pm 

8.00U1 
8.66UI 
8.  1  6  PM 
9.00PM 

2.46  UI 

3.47  UI 
3.65  u 
6.00UI 
8.30  ui 
8.35  u 

Lv     NEW   ORLEANS 

Lv    OHATTANOOOA     

12.20PM 
1  .  1  6  PM 
1.25  pm 
3.29pm 
6.00  pm 
6.05  PJI 

4.50  PJI 
6.53  pm 
6.05  PJI 
8. 1  9  PJI 
10.40  pm 
10. 50  PJI 

I2.06NN 
1.16pm 
l.2ePM 
3.29  pm 
6.00  PJI 
6.05  pm 

6.56UI 
7.50  UI 
8.00  UI 
10.  I5UI 
12.36  PJI 
I2.40PJI 

1  1.06  PJI 
I2.26UI 
I2.44UI 
S.lOu 
6.62UI 

1  1.06  pm 
I2.26UI 
I2.44UI 
3.I0UI 
6.62UI 

AR.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
An    BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  . 
Ar    PHILADELPHIA                         

Ar.  new  YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar.  new   YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  pointf         *  Daily.         t  Dally,  except  Sunday.                                      | 

THROUGH    PULLMAN    PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE, 

OPERATED    BY    THE    BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    B.  &   O.       FINEST    SERVICE    IN    THE    WORLD. 
SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.       PARLOR    COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia    and   New  York. 

No,  513.    Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and   Plttshuip  tu  New  York.     Sleeping  Car  PUtsliurg  to  IMillaiirlpbla. 

No.  504.    Drawing  Kuoin  Car  AVashlngton  to  New  York.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  I'hlladelphla. 

No.  536.    Buffet   Parlor  Car  Wasblngion  to  New  York. 

No.  533,    Parlor  Car,  Dining  Car,  table  d"hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  528.    Five  Hour  Traiu.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Ealtiinore  to  New  York. 

No.  508.    Parlor  Car  WaHhIngton  to  New  York.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Washington  lo  Plilladelplila. 

No.  534.  "  Koyal  Limited.'*  Five  Uoiir  Traiu.  Exclusively  Pullman  Etiulpnienl.  Buflfet  Smoking  Car. 
Parlor  Cars  and  obst-rvatlon  Cars.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  No  extra 
fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  536.    Bufifet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  506.  (Hiscrvatlun  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia.  Drawing  llnom  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining 
Car.  table  d'hote,  Baltliuore  tu  New  York. 

No.  546.    Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  505.    Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago,      Observation  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  517.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.    Drawing  Kooin  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

No.  537.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  New  York  to 
Baltimore. 

No.  507.  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  Cafe,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to 
Philadelphia,  and  Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

No.  635.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  509.  **  Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  Cars  and  Observation  Cars.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington.  No  extra 
fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  535.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  503.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  515.    Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between   New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg:,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Toledo,   Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,    Louisville,    Memphis,    New  Orleans. 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Car  Cincinnati 
to  LonisvlUe. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
ColnmbuB.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  9,  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg  and  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Car 
Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

No.  3,  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Parkersburg.  Buffet 
serves  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11.  "I'ittsburK  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.      Dining  Car  Connellsvllle  to  Pittsburg. 

No,  5.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  Sleeping 
Car  Plttaborg  to  Chicago.    Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 

No.  47.    Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 

No.  55.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  lo  St.  Louis.    Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.    Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 

No.  4.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
■Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  lo  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Pittsburg  to 
Philadelphia.      Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals  except  dinner  at  Cumberland. 

No.  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Cars 
serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No,  10.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No,  13.  **Dur|uesue  Limited.*'  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to 
<,'onnellBvlIlc. 

No.  46.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg. 

Nos.  14  and  46.    Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.    Parlor  Car  Wheeling  to  Balliiiiore. 


THROUGH    TICKETS,    SLEEPING    CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows : 

AKRON,  OHIO,  Union  Station,  C.  D.  HONODLE,  Ticket  Agent.    Howard  Stre«t,  V.  R.  G.  APLET,  Ticket  Agent. 
BALTIMORE,  Central  Building,  Baltimore  and  Calvert  Streets,  G.  D.  Crawford.  Ticket  Agent:  B.  F.  Bond.  Division  Passen- 
ger .\gent.     Camden  Station,  E.  K.  Jones,  I'icket  Agent.     Mt.  Royal  Station.  Chas.  CockET,  Ticket  Agent. 
BELLAIRE,  OHIO,  J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  ,J.  F.  Sherry.  Ticket  Agent. 
BOSTON,  ■:!!  Washington  Street,  J.  P  Taggart.  New  England  Passenger  Agent;  E.  E.  Baekey.  Ticket  Agent. 
BROOKLYN.  N   Y..  339  Fulton  Street,  T.  H.  Hesdrickson,  Ticket  Agent. 
BUTLER,  PA  ,  «M.  TuRNOn,  Ticket  Agent. 
CANTON.  OHIO,  S.  S.  McGrew,  Ticket  Agent. 
CHESTER.  PA.,  A.  M.  D.  MuLLINrx.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
CHICAGO.  'M  Clark  Street,  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  W.  W  Picking,  General  .Agent;  H.  W.  McKewin.  City  Ticket  Agent.    General 

Passenger  Office,  Merchants'  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg..  H.  G.  Wines,  Ticket  Agent.    Grand  Central  Station,  Cor.  Harrison  Street 

and  .'Jtli  .\ venue.  F.  J.  Eddy,  Ticket  Agent.    Auditorium  Annex,  2*^1  Michigan  Avenue,  F.  E.  ScOTT,  Ticket  Agent. 
CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO,  J.  H.  Larrabee.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
CINCINNATI,  4th  and  Vine  Streets,  J.  B.  ScOTT,  District  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W.:  C.  H.  Wiseman.  City  Ticket  Agent, 

B.  &  O.  S.-W.    Central  Union  Station,  Orin  B.  McCakty,  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W.;  E.  Reising,  Station  Passenger 

.\gent;  \Vm,  Brown.  Depot  Ticket  -\gent. 
CITY  OF  MEXICO,  MEX.,  D.  Bankhardt,  Agente  General,  B.  4  O.  S.-W.,  Apartado  2010. 
CLEVELAND,   OHIO,  211  Superior  Street,  G.  W.  Squiggins,  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,      South  Water  Street  Station, 

\.   N,   DiETZ. 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO.  No.  8  North  High  Street,  D.  S.  WILDER,  Division  Passenger -igent;  W.  W.  Tamage,  Ticket  Agent.  Union 

Dei>ot,  E.  Pagels.  Ticket  Agent. 
COVINGTON,  KY.,  «I2  Scott  Street.  G.  M.  Abbott,  Ticket  Agent. 
DALLAS.  TEXAS,  J.  P.  RoGERMAN,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
DENVER.   COLO.,  S.  M,  Shattuc,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
HARPER'S  FERRY,  'W.  VA.,  C.  E.  DuDROW.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  Box  264,  A.  C.  Goodrich,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY..  4th  and  Main  Streets,  R.  S.  BROWN,  District  Passenger  Agent,  B.4  O.  S.-W.;  J.  G.  ELGIN,  City  Passenger 

Agint.  B.  4  O.  S.-W.;  W.  E.  Prosser,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W.;  J.  H.  Dorset,  City  Ticket  Agent;  A.  J.  Crone, 

Ticket  .Agent. 'Ill  Street  Station. 
MANSFIELD.  OHIO.   S.  Smith,  Ticket  Agent. 
MARIETTA.  OHIO.  G.  M.  Payne.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEWARK,  N.  J. ,  182  Market  Street,  F.  T.  Fearey,  Ticket  Agent. 

NE'WARK.  OHIO,  F.  C.  Bartholomew,  Ticket  Agent;  F.  P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
NE"W  YORK,  i'H  Broadway,  Lyman  McCarty,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  C.  B.  Jones,  Ticket  Agent.    1300  Broadway, 

H.  B.  Faroat,  Ticket  Agent.    261  Broadway,  Thos.  Cook  4  Son,  Ticket  Agents.    113  Broadway,  Henry  Gaze  4  Sons.  Ticket 

Agents.    '25  Union  Square.  West.  Raymond  4  WHITCOMB.  Ticket  Agents.    391  Grand  Street,  Hyman  Werner,  Ticket  Agent. 

Stations,  South  Ferry,  foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty  Street.  N.  R. 
NORFOLK.  VA.,  164  Main  Street.  Arthur  G.  Lewis,  Southern  Passenger  Agent:  W.  C.  Young,  Ticket  Agent. 
OMAHA,  NEB.,  504-5  First  National  Bank  Building,  J.  C.  BlTRCH,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
PAEKERSBURG.  'W.  VA. ,  A.  J.  Smith,  Traveling  Passenger -Agent. 
PHILADELPHIA,  834  Chestnut  Street.  Bernard  Ashby.  District  Passenger  Agent;  C.  D.  GLADDING.  Ticket  Agent.    N.  E. 

Cor.  ]::ith  and  Chestnut  Streets,  C.  E.  Waters,  Ticket  Agent.    iOtiS  Chestnut  Street.  Raymond  4  Whitcomb,  Ticket  Agents. 

3962  Market  Street,  Union  Transfer  Co.,  Ticket  Agents.     609  South  3d  Street  and  1209  North '2d  Street.  M.  Rosenbadm, 

Ticket  Agent.    Station,  Cor.  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  W.  W.  Baekey,  Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBURG.  Cor.  5th  Avenue  and  Wood  Street,  E.  D.  Smith,  Division  Passenger  Agent:  E.  D.  Steinman,  City  Ticket  Agent, 

54(1  Smithfield  Street,  J.  V.  McCoRMICK,  Ticket  Agent.     Station,  Cor.  Smithfield  and  Water   Streets,  S.   J.  Hutchison, 

Ticket  Agent. 
SANDUSKY.  OHIO.  T.  B.  Tucker,  Ticket  Agent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL. .   Room  1,  Hobart  Building,  PETER  HARVEY,  General  Agent. 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  N.  J.  Neer,  Division  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W.;  F.  B.  Johnston.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent, 

B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
ST.  LOUIS,  Broadway  and  Locust  Street,  F.  D.  Gildersleeve,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W.;  H.  C. 

Stevenson,  City  Passenger  Agent;  L.  G.  Paul,  City  Ticket  Agent:  L.  L.  Horning,  Station  Passenger  Agent;  S.  F.  Ran- 
dolph, Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  R.  C.  Haase,  Northwestern  Traveling  Passenger  .\gent. 
TIFFIN,  OHIO,  A.  J.  Bell,  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNES.  IND,,  ,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  0.  S.-W. 

■WASHINGTON,  D.  C. ,  707  16th  Street,  N.  W.  Cor.  New  York  Avenue,  S.  B.  Hege,  General  Agent;  H.  P.  Merrill.  Ticket 

-Agent.    619  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  H.  R.  HowsER,  Ticket  Agent.    Station,  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  C  Street,  J.  Lewis,  JR., 

Ticket  .\gent 
■WHEELING.  ■W.  VA..  B.  4  O.  Station,  T.  C.  Burke,  Passenger  Agent 
■WILMINGTON,  DEL, ,  Delaware  Avenue  Station,  H.  A.  Miller.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent.    Market  Street  Station,  J.  E. 

Hitch.  Ticket  Agent. 
■WINCHESTER.  VA. .  T.  B.  Patton,  Ticket  Agent. 
YOUNGSTO"WN,  OHIO,  James  Aiken,  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANESVILLE.  OHIO,  Jab.  H.  Lee,  Ticket  Agent. 
EXTROPEAN  AGENTS,  Baltimore  Export  4  Import  Co.,  Limited,  23,  24  and  25  Billiter  Street,  London,  E.  C;  21  Water 

Street,  Liverpool,  England. 

In  addition  to  offices  and  depots  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B    4  O.  may  be  obtained  at 

TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


C.  "W.   BASSETT,  General  Passenger  Agent,  O.  P.  McCARTY,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

P.  &  W.  Lines,  Pittsburgh.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  S.-^W.  R.  R.,  Cincinnati. 

M.  G.  CARREL,  General  Passenger  Agent,  B.  N.  AUSTIN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

C.  L.  Sc  W.  R'y,  Cleveland.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R-,  Chicago. 

D.  B.  MARTIN,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic, 

BaUimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  Baltimore. 
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ALL    EXPENSES     INCLUDED    FROM 
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WASHINGTON 

LEAVING    BOSTON 

April      .      .       11,  1902        "May      .       .          9.   1902 
•April    .      .      25.   1902       •October     .       23,  1902 

$25                 $18 

Boston                             New  York 

COVERS     EVERY    EXPENSE:     EACH     TOUR    OCCUPYING 
ONE    WEEK.      TICKETS     PERMIT   QF     LONGER     STAY    IN 
WASHINGTON,  AND    ALLOW   STOP-OVER    IN    NEW  YORK 

POPULAR....   T^^^T  TU     C 
THREE    DAY      X     V-T   VJ  XV-O 
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NEW  YORK   and    PHILADELPHIA 
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Washington 
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ALL    EXPENSES    INCLUDED 

$12     From    NE,W    YORK 
$9    From    PHILADELPHIA 

April 10.   1902 

AprU 24.   1802 

May 8.  1902 

COVERS   EVERY    EXPENSE: INCLUDING  TRANSPORTA- 
TION    FOR     THE    ROUND     TRIP.     MEALS     EN     ROUTE. 
TRANSFERS   AND    TWO    DAYS'  BOARD  AT  FIRST-CLASS 
HOTELS    IN    WASHINGTON,       TICKETS   ARE   GOOD   FOR 
RETURN     ON     ANY     TRAIN     WITHIN     TEN     DAYS     FROM 
DATE.     AND     PERMIT     STOPOVERS      AT      BALTIMORE 
AND  PHILADELPHIA.      ...             

•On  account  of  the  usual  advance  in  rates  by    the    Fall 
River  Line  on  May  ist,  price  of  tickets  from  Boston  for  the 
tour  of  April  25th,  will  be  $26.  and  for  the  tours  of  May  9th 
and  October  23d.  will  be  527. 
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Old  Point  Comfort 

ON    SATURDAYS 
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Write  for  Pamphlet  Covering  Details 
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Battlefield  of  Gettysburg 
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TUESDAY,    MAY    27.    AND    SATURDAY, 

SEPTEMBER     13,    1902 

$32     From    BOSTON    .    .    . 

EXCEPT    SUPPER     ON     FALL     RIVER     STEAMER 

$22     From    NEWYORK    . 
$  1  9     From     PHILADELPHIA 

COVERS    EVERY  EXPENSE: INCLUDING  TRANSPORTA- 
TION    FOR     THE     ROUND     TRIP.     MEALS     EN     ROUTE. 
HOTEL   ACCOMMODATIONS.    CARRIAGE    DRIVES.    ETC- 

For  tickets  and  booklet  containing  full  information  call  at  Royal  Blue  Line  Ticket  Agencies,  No.  211  "Wash- 
ington Street,  Boston,  Mass. ;  434  and  130O  Broadway.  New  York  City,  and  834  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 
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A  MOST  beautiful,  artistic  and  practical  "Guide  to  Washington,"  fully  illus- 
trated (covers  engraved  and  printed  from  steel  plate,  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington from  original  painting  by  Stuart,  owned  by  Boston  Art  Museum), 
published  by  the  Passenger  Department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  can 
be  obtained  from  principal  Ticket  Agents  for  ten  (10)  cents,  or  will  be  sent  by 
mail  prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico  on  receipt 
of  fifteen  (15)  cents  in  stamps.     Address 
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TROUTING    IN    THE    MOUNTAINS. 


ItY  WILLUM   GILBERT  IKWIX. 


SOMEONE,  wise  or  otherwise,  once  defined 
a  fishing  line  as  a  string  with  a  worm 
at  one  end  and  a  fool  at  the  other,  but 
nevertheless  there  are  many  who  will  doubt 
this  definition,  especially  at  this  time  of 
the  year  when  the  trouting  season  is  in  full 
sway  and  providing  all  kinds  of  fun  for  the 
enthusiastic  angler.  In  possessing  a  goodly 
number  of  fine  trout  streams,  the  region 
traversed  by  the  various  lines  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  is  especially  favored  by  nature, 
for  all  through  the  southern  section  of  the 
Keystone  state  and  throughout  the  moun- 
tains of  Maryland  and  West  Mrginia  there 
are   scores    of 


and  the  last  traces  of  winter  spent.  When 
the  foliage  is  breaking  and  the  air  of  the 
mountains  is  scented  with  wild  flowers,  and 
when  the  birds  are  chirping  their  melodies, 


beautiful  moun- 
tain streams 
which  come  tum- 
bling down  the 
mountains  to  join 
the  rivers,  and  in 
whose  sparkling 
depths  and  shal- 
lows there  are 
myriads  of  the 
finest    "  speckled 

beauties"  just  waiting  to  be  caught. 
Thousands  of  devotees  of  this  delightful 
sport  look  forward  to  their  annual  trip  to 
their  favorite  trout  stream  hidden  away 
somewhere  in  the  mountains;  and  just  now 
many  of  those  who  throughout  the  winter 
months  have  hidden  their  glad  anticipations 
of  future  days  spent  along  some  quiet 
mountain  stream,  are  bent  upon  their  trip 
to  their  favorite  trouting  "Mecca."  Little 
trout  fishing  is  done  on  the  streams  of  this 
section  until  the  gentle  May  breezes  have 
replaced  the  ever  varying  April  winds;  until 
the  vagrant  clouds  have  been  dissipated. 


then  the  real  pleasures  of  a  trouting  in  the 
mountains  can  be  enjoyed. 

For  many  years  the  numerous  streams 
along  the  Pittsburg  and  Cumberland  line  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  have  had  a  more  or 
less  reputation  with  anglers,  and  of  late 
years  these  streams  have  been  favorites  as 
in  former  years.  There  are  several  fine 
streams  in  Fayette,  Somerset  and  Bedford 
counties,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  of  these  prob- 
ably the  Somerset  County  streams  are  best 
known  to  sportsmen.  About  Sand  Patch 
there  are  several  fine  streams,  among  them 
P.reastwood  Creek,  which  is  one  of  the  best 


TROVTING    IN    THE   MOUNTAINS. 


stocked  streams  in  the  county.  Among  the 
other  well  known  Somerset  streams  are 
Shade  Creek,  Laurel  Hill  Creek,  Friendsville 
Creek,  and  at  Confluence  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  well  stocked  streams.  Laurel  Hill 
Creek  possesses  almost  sufficient  volume  to 


nent  members  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  in 
Pittsburg.  To  enumerate  all  of  the  desir- 
able trouting  streams  in  this  section  of 
Pennsylvania  would  make  a  long  story,  but 
not  so  long  as  the  stories  of  big  catches 
made  in  these   streams  by  anglers   from 


i 


NORTH  FOUR  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 


be  styled  a  river,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  take  trout  in  this  stream  which  weigh 
two  pounds. 

i-.i'  South  of  the  Yough,  Fayette  County 
affords  some  fine  trout  fishing,  especially  at 
Bear  Run,  where  is  located  the  well  known 
Masonic  Country  Club,  composed  of  promi- 


Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington and  other  cities.  In  this  section  the 
sportsman  meets  with  very  few  trespass 
signs  and  is  left  to  his  own  vocation  in  his 
favorite  sport.  The  streams  flow  through 
the  forest  primeval,  and  here  in  the  depth 
of  nature  the  lover  of  the  rod,  reel  and  fly 


•^   ^ 
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cannot  fail  to  extract  all  possible  pleasure 
from  the  sport.  Fine  hotels  are  here  found 
to  contribute  to  the  comforts  of  the  visitor, 
and  for  one  who  chances  to  wander  back 
into  the  mountains,  the  hospitable  moun- 
tain farm  house  is  always  found,  and  the 


a  famous  soldier  and  statesman  has  been  a 
participant  in  the  trouting  joys  which  one 
finds  hidden  away  in  these  mountains  and 
glades,  the  former  known  for  their  moon- 
shine whiskey,  or  "mountain  dew,"  and  the 
latter  for  their  fine  farms  and  fat  horses 


A    MOUNTAIN    BROOK. 


mountain  farmer  always  maintains  a  well 
filled  larder. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  famous 
Hoosier  poet  sang  the  praises  of  the  "Hills 
o'  Somerset,"  for  he  once  enjoyed  the  treat 
afforded  by  the  "speckled  beauties"  which 
swarm  in  these  mountain  streams,  and  many 


and  cattle;  both  for  their  beautiful  streams 
and  full  grown  members  of  the  finny  tribe. 
In  Maryland,  l.Jarrett  County  is  the  pis- 
catorial center  of  that  commonwealth,  well 
hidden  away  in  the  mountains,  and  not  very 
close  with  the  rest  of  the  state  which  was 
evolved  from  the  provincial  acres  of  the 
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Baltimores;  and  this  trouting  paradise  south 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  stands  ready  to 
equal  any  of  the  trouting  stories  emanating 
from  its  northern  neighbor,  although  some 
of  these  would  seem  to  vie  with  the  one 
concocted  by  Jonah  regarding  his  occu- 
pancy of  a  big  fish's  stomach;  but  then  this 
is  not  a  fairy  tale,  and  a  strict  attention  to 
facts  must  be  given.  Muddy  Creek  has  long 
been  a  favorite  resort  for  Baltimore  and 
Washington  sportsmen,  and  while  of  late 
years  a  well  known  club  has  monopolized  the 
famous  old  "Browning  Dam,"  there  is  still 
plenty  of  this  stream  for  the  occasional 
angler.  The  Meshech  Browning  Fishing 
Club  was  formed  some  years  ago,  and  to-day 


among  the  mossy  springs  far  up  on  the 
mountains.  About  Deer  Park,  Mountain 
Lake  Park  and  Oakland  there  are  also 
several  trout  streams,  and  in  other  sections 
of  the  state  there  are  opportunities  for 
the  enjoyment  of  this  sport. 

In  Virginia,  the  picturesque  and  historic 
.Shenandoah  Valley,  than  which  no  section 
of  our  country  possesses  richer  gifts 
showered  by  the  hand  of  nature,  annually 
attracts  many  upon  "a  trouting  bent,"  and 
in  this  section  the  angler  invariably  over- 
takes a  fair  share  of  luck.  Here  where 
rests 

"Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 
Awaiting  the  judgment  day," 
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the  club  has  a  fine  clubhouse  and  other  con- 
veniences. In  1852  Meshech  Browning 
built  a  mill  and  the  famous  old  dam,  and  to- 
day the  waters  of  the  old  dam  are  from  50 
to  150  yards  wide  and  more  than  a  mile 
long,  and  the  angler  is  provided  with  a  boat 
from  which  he  conducts  his  operations.  At 
times  hundreds  of  fine  trout  can  be  seen 
disporting  themselves  in  the  somber  depths, 
and  the  angler  never  wants  for  sport. 

For  many  miles  above  the  old  dam  there 
is  fine  fishing,  and  many  a  trout  from  15  to 
20  inches  in  length  has  been  landed  from 
this  stream.  Nor  is  this  the  only  stream 
of  Garret  County.  The  others  are  legion, 
although  all  smaller  in  size  than  Muddy 
Creek,  which  by  the  way  belies  its  name, 
for  its  waters  are  clear  as  crystal,  distilled 


the  hosts  of  the  North  and  the  South  who 
fell  in  the  cause  which  they  thought  just, 
even  the  enthusiastic  trouting  pilgrim  at 
times  turns  his  mind  to  the  evidences  of 
that  great  struggle  with  which  he  is  con- 
stantly confronted. 

In  spite  of  the  wonderful  advances  of 
the  past  two  or  three  years  made  by  mod- 
ern industry  in  her  efi'orts  to  turn  the 
rugged  hills  and  mountains  of  the  "War- 
born  State"  to  the  uses  of  modern  life. 
West  Virginia  still  remains  much  of  the 
virgin  forest  and  sportsman's  paradise 
which  she  has  been  for  many  years.  The 
heart  of  Zanzibar  has  no  such  forests  as 
still  clothe  many  of  the  hills  and  mountains 
of  this  state,  and  in  addition  to  the  almost 
innumerable  mountain  streams  the  scenery 


TROUTING    IN    THE    MOUNTAINS. 


lends  an  enchantment  for  the  sportsman. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  there  are 
numerous  streams  within  easy  reach  from 
Piedmont,  Romney  and  Keyser,  while  about 
Kingwood  even  the  gigantic  coal  operations 
have  not  dissipated  the  opportunities  for 
the  sport  of  fly  casting.  About  Grafton 
and  Clarksburg  and  in  other  sections  of  the 
state,  especially  that  about  the  headwaters 
of  the  Cheat  River,  there  are  many  excel- 
lent trout  streams,  while  deeper  in  the 
mountains  at  Camden-on-the-Gauley,  the 
sportsman  is  in  his  element.  Tributary  to 
the  Gauley  are  such  fine  trout  streams  as 
Cherry,  Cranberry,  Meadow  and  Williams 
creeks,  but  these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  sparkling  waters  which  aft'ord  the 
highest  display  of  the  angler's  skill,  and  in 
return  reward  his  labors  with  bounteous 
results.  In  the  days  of  long  ago  that 
famous  recluse,  "Porte  Crayon,"  communed 
with  nature  here  in  these  solitudes,  and 
since  that  time  thousands  of  enthusiastic 
sportsmen  have  come  and  gone,  many  to 
return  again,  and  all  with  lasting  memories 


of  this  land  at  the  time  when  the  magnolias 
are  in  bloom  and  when  nature  does  her 
best  to  clothe  and  decorate  her  rugged 
work. 

Most  of  those  who  go  a-trouting  count 
themselves  adepts  in  some  particular  way, 
and  while  they  pursue  various  modes  in  al- 
luring the  gamey  trout,  nearly  every  angler 
takes  a  particular  delight  in  displaying  his 
skill  in  fly  casting,  which  is  really  the  only 
scientific  mode  of  trout  fishing.  It  has 
been  truly  said  that  fly  fishing  is  the  poetic 
method  of  angling,  and  in  this  one  requires 
as  much  skill  as  is  usually  required  in  the 
most  exacting  callings  of  life,  as  every 
expert  angler  well  knows. 

All  the  sport  to  be  enjoyed  in  trout 
fishing  anywhere,  save  perhaps  in  the 
famous  wilds  of  Canada  or  those  of  the  far 
west,  is  elicited  from  a  short  sojourn  to 
one  of  the  numerous  mountain  streams 
along  the  lines  of  the  Royal  Blue,  where 
during  these  sunshine  days,  as  in  previous 
years,  thousands  are  now  experiencing  a 
most  delightful  outing. 


CALIFORNIA    AN    OBJECTIVE    POINT    FOR    TOURISTS. 


IT  has  not  been  many  years  since  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  select  some  city 

near  the  center  of  the  United  States 
for  the  holding  of  conventions,  for  conven- 
ience sake.  Recently,  however,  the  public 
have  been  more  educated  to  traveling  and 
do  not  consider  a  journey  across  the  country 
of  very  great  moment.  This  has  been  fully 
demonstrated  this  year,  when  four  great 
gatherings  have  been  announced  to  be  held 
in  California — two  at  Los  Angeles  and  two 
at  San  Francisco. 

The  Imperial  Council,  Ancient  Order 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  will  hold  its 
28th  Annual  Session  at  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
June  8th  to  14th,  inclusive.  Many  tours 
by  special  trains  have  been  arranged  for 
this  occasion.  The  "Imperial  Special,"  con- 
veying the  Imperial  Potentate  accompanied 
by  nobles  of  the  various  eastern  temples 
with  their  ladies,  will  leave  Xew  York  City 
on  May  31st  via  the  Baltimore  it  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  the  party  will  be  joined  by 
others  along  the  route  from  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Richmond,  Va., 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Cincin- 
nati, 0.,  and  St.  Louis.  This  tour  has  been 
arranged  to  cover  a  period  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  days.  On  going  trip,  stops 
will  be  made  at  Kansas  City,  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs  and  Salt  Lake  City.     The 


return  trip  has  been  arranged  via  Yellow- 
stone Park,  St.  Paul  and  Chicago  and 
thence  via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
home. 

A  detailed  itinerary  has  been  issued, 
naming  cost,  which  includes  all  expenses  for 
the  entire  trip  at  a  much  less  figure  than 
one  could  plan  the  trip  for  himself. 

Another  special  train  will  start  from 
Philadelphia  June  3d,  known  as  the  "Lu  Lu 
Special."  This  train  will  also  run  via  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  through  Balti- 
more, Washington  and  Wheeling  to  Chicago, 
and  reaching  San  Francisco  June  8th.  The 
itinerary  which  has  been  published,  provides 
for  but  one  stop  on  going  trip,  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  but  will  make  stops  returning,  at  Hotel 
Del  Monte,  Monterey,  Paso  Robles,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Ore.,  Glen- 
wood  Springs,  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver, 
and  returning  via  Chicago.  A  special  rate, 
as  per  itinerary,  covers  all  expenses  for  the 
tour  lasting  twenty-four  days. 

Aside  from  the  special  trains  for  the  con- 
veyance of  Shriners  and  their  friends,  the 
rate  to  San  Francisco  and  return,  from  all 
portions  of  the  United  States,  is  extremely 
low.  Tickets  will  be  placed  on  sale  from 
May  26th  to  June  7th  with  return  limit 
sixty  days,  affording  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  side  trips  and  stop-overs. 
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HO  seeks  for  Heaven  alone  to  save  his  soul, 
May  keep  the  path,  but  will  not  reach  the  goal; 
While  he  who  walks  in  love  may  wander  far. 
Yet  God  will  bring  him  where  the  blessed  are. 


-DR.  HENRY   VAN   DYKE. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION. 


DURING  the  past  winter  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  Company  per- 
fected its  working  organization  in  all 
departments,  mapping  out  the  work  in 
detail  for  each,  and  were  therefore  ready 
for  active  operation  along  the  lines  of 
effort  already  mapped  out,  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permitted. 

For  a  month  past  the  actual  construction 
work  has  been  progressing  most  satisfac- 
torily. Contracts  have  been  let  for  three 
of  the  immense  exhibit  buildings  under 
circumstances  indicating  that  all  of  them 
can  be  completed  this  year.  The  contrac- 
tors of  these  buildings  have  given  bonds  to 


topography,  while  within  its  confines  are 
many  of  the  mysterious  earthworks  of  the 
ancient  mound  builders. 

Forest  Park  is  the  central  western 
boundary  of  a  city  of  600,000  inhabitants; 
is  accessible  by  all  lines  of  street  cars, 
and  nearly  all  the  great  trunk  roads  will 
land  their  passengers  and  freight  directly 
at  the  gates.  Fifty  minutes  will  be  the 
maximum  time  from  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  city  to  the  exposition  ground. 

For  some  time  the  park  has  presented  a 
scene  of  the  greatest  activity.  Forests 
have  been  felled,  a  lake  has  been  filled,  a 
river  made  to  change  its  channel,  and  the 
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the  amount  of  one-third  of  the  contract 
price,  to  complete  them  in  six  months, 
under  a  penalty  of  $500  per  day  for  delay. 

Contracts  with  time  limits  have  also 
been  let  for  a  large  amount  of  grading, 
sewer  and  subway  construction;  for  the 
greatest  electric  plant  ever  constructed  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  over  $200,000 
worth  of  electric  wire. 

The  site  of  the  exposition.  Forest  Park, 
a  suburb  of  St.  Louis,  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  entire  Louisiana  Purchase.  It  con- 
tains L371  acres,  and  is  not  only  one  of 
the  largest  but  also  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful parks  in  the  world.  The  river  Des  Peres 
flows  through  it,  and  rugged  hills,  exquisite 
valleys  and  virgin  forests  mark  its  striking 


rude  hand  of  the  iconoclast  has  disturbed 
the  tombs  of  the  mound  builders.  The 
landscape  artist  is  adorning  the  work  of 
nature,  lagoons  are  taking  shape,  terraces 
are  outlining  themselves  on  the  hillsides, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  mild  spring 
weather,  the  great  buildings  will  rapidly  rear 
their  gleaming  walls  and  minaretted  roofs 
toward  the  blue  sky. 

The  sizes  of  the  buildings  are  enormous. 
Those  for  which  contracts  have  already 
been  let  are  as  follows:  Varied  Industries 
building,  L200x525  feet,  cost  $604,000— 
covering  an  area  of  about  fourteen  and  one- 
half  acres;  the  Textiles  building,  600x.525 
feet,  cost  $319,399,  and  the  Liberal  Arts, 
525x750  feet,  cost  $460,000. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION. 
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An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  enter- 
prise may  be  obtained  from  the  money 
already  invested.  Without  estimating  con- 
templated additional  appropriations  by  the 
government,  and  appropriations  from  scores 
of  states,  before  whose  legislatures  bills  are 
already  pending,  $17,1."!0,00()  has  already 
been  appropriated.  Bills  now  pending  be- 
fore legislatures,  and  the  efforts  of  organ- 
ized citizens  of  states  whose  constitutions 
prevent  state  appropriations  or  whose 
legislatures  do  not  meet  in  time,  amount 
to  $2,000,000,  making  a  grand  total  of 
nearly  $20,000,000.  This  simply  covers  the 
appropriations  of  the  United  States  and  its 


colonies,  and  is  independent  of  the  appro- 
priations of  foreign  countries. 

These  figures  seem  stu]>endous,  but  the 
marvels  of  the  territory  covered  by  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  are  far  more  astounding 
than  the  simple  building  of  an  exposition. 
The  intense  energy  and  activity  of  a  nation 
that  created  an  empire  and  peopled  its 
million  square  miles  with  fifteen  million 
inhabitants  and  gave  them  $7,000,000,000 
of  wealth  in  a  little  more  than  a  span  of  an 
ordinary  human  life,  does  not  hesitate  at 
great  undertakings  and  would  not  be  satis- 
fied with  any  lesser  celebration  of  its 
triumphal  progress. 
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FROM  MICHIGAN  TO  WASHINGTON. 


BY   MAY   C.   FITZ   GERALD. 


IF  we  could  paint  recollections,  could  give 
the  precise  sensation  of  an  hour  and 

place,  or  express  in  words  the  thought- 
ful and  suggestive  emotions  which  the 
"Michigan  Party"  experienced  while  passing 
through  scenes  where  nature  has  given  of 
her  great  bounty,  some  idea  of  the  pleasure 
of  our  trip  would  reveal  itself.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  country  over  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  is  very  beautiful,  with  its 
mountain  peaks,  the  forms  of  its  hills  and 
the  lovely  delicacy  of  its  colors.  A  land 
where  sky  and  earth  strangely  intermingle, 
giving  it  an  almost  magic  charm  when  the 
rising  sun  enshrouds  the  lofty  heights. 
In  the  valleys  each  tiny  stream  gleams  as 
it  catches  the  first  rays  of  the  sunlight. 

Here  and  there  we  passed  villages,  then 
a  deep,  narrow  gorge  with  lofty  cliffs  rear- 
ing craggy  summits  to  the  clouds.  A  few 
miles  and  the  mountain  stream  is  black 
and  turbid  and  whirls  in  and  out  among  the 
stony  masses  at  the  foot  of  the  rock. 

As  in  many  parts  of  our  country  where 
nature  has  been  lavish  with  her  gifts,  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  human  nature,  and  the 
gifts  were  not  so  evident.  We  often  passed 
very  poor  places,  the  houses  being  dilapi- 
dated and  the  people  careless  of  appear- 
ances. 

In  Washington  every  faculty  of  the 
mind  was  quickened,  ready  to  grasp  in  one 
week  and  retain  for  a  lifetime  the  results 


of  a  nation's  thought  expended  on  a  nation's 
capital. 

The  Congressional  Library,  whose  beauty 
no  words  can  describe;  the  Capitol,  where 
every  courtesy  was  extended  to  our  party, 
and  the  many  other  buildings  to  which  we 
had  the  entree,  made  clear  to  us  why  a  dis- 
cussion on  nature  versus  art  is  not  always 
in  favor  of  nature. 

We  had  a  splendid  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  city  and  Potomac  River  from  the  Wash- 
ington Monument. 

Mount  Vernon,  rich  in  memories  and 
bearing  silent  testimony  of  many  things, 
recalled  to  our  minds  lessons  learned  from 
the  mute  pages  of  history.  As  in  Wash- 
ington we  had  the  great  honor  and  pleasure 
of  meeting  President  Roosevelt,  so  in  Bal- 
timore we  had  an  equally  pleasant  audience 
with  Cardinal  Gibbons.  The  many  points 
of  interest  shown  to  us  in  Baltimore  will 
not  be  among  the  least  of  the  recollections 
of  our  trip. 

While  homeward  bound  a  stop  was  made 
at  Harper's  Ferry.  We  shall  probably 
never  forget  the  half  hour  there,  nor 
the  climb  up  the  rock-hewn  steps  to  the 
little  incense-scented  church,  and  the 
altar,  one  mass  of  Easter  lilies,  so  pure,  so 
beautiful. 

A  vacation  trip  which  was  educational 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  and 
throughout  unfailingly  interesting. 


FRENCH    LICK    SPRINGS,  INDIANA. 


THE  history  of  this  romantic  and  beauti- 
ful resort,  nestling  in  the  hills  of 
Orange  County,  antedates  the  history 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  by  many  years  and 
its  beginning  is  almost  contemporaneous 
with  the  French  settlement  of  old  \"incennes, 
so  charmingly  narrated  by  that  famous 
Indiana  author,  Maurice  Thompson.  Gen- 
eral George  Rogers  Clark,  the  intrepid, 
courageous  patriot  of  those  early  days,  in 
his  memoirs  of  his  historical  expedition  to 
Kaskaskia  and  Mncennes,  mentions  the 
wonderful  saline  deposit  of  these  springs 
as  being  the  resort  for  deer  and  buffalo. 


Mncennes  had  come  to  the  springs  to  drink 
the  waters  and  hunt  for  the  large  game 
with  which  the  surrounding  country  then 
abounded.  As  the  maiden  came  down  the 
hillside  from  the  thickly  tangled  wood  on 
her  way  to  bathe  her  face  in  and  arrange 
her  jet  black  hair  while  looking  into  the 
rippling,  bubbling  waters  of  old  Pluto,  the 
sharp  report  of  the  hunter's  ritle  rang  out 
and  Undine's  spirit  sought  rest  on  the 
bosoms  of  her  ancestors  in  the  Happy 
Hunting  Ground. 

The  first  habitation  erected  by  a  white 
man  was  built  by  .Joel  Charles,  a  brave  and 
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who  came  in  great  herds  from  the  forests 
to  "lick"  of  the  salty  waters.  It  is  from 
this  fact  and  the  early  French  settlement 
that  the  name  "French  Lick"  is  supposed 
to  be  derived. 

.\fter  the  departure  of  the  French,  who 
were  evidently  driven  away  by  bands  of 
hostile  Indians,  John  Pruett,  a  man  of  rov- 
ing disposition,  settled  here,  but  never 
acquired  any  property.  In  those  early 
days,  powder  and  ball  were  the  currency 
of  the  time,  and  it  is  said  of  Pruett  that  he 
at  one  time  received  a  payment  in  powder 
from  a  frontiersman  who  had  lost  his  way  in 
the  dense  forest  and  wandered  to  his  cabin. 

A  sad  legend  of  these  early  days,  said 
to  have  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  is  that  of  Undine,  a 
beautiful  Indian  maiden  of  the  Shawnee 
tribe.     Some  Frenchmen  from  the  fort  at 


daring  frontiersman,  in  the  year  1811.  His 
cabin  stood  just  across  the  road  from  the 
magnificent  new  hotel,  on  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  the  livery  barn. 

In  1816,  shortly  before  the  admission 
of  Indiana  as  a  State  of  the  Union,  Con- 
gress, by  special  act,  ceded  to  the  then 
Territory  of  Indiana  the  lands  in  and  about 
French  Lick  Springs,  with  the  provision 
that  they  should  be  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
people  for  the  purpose  of  making  salt. 
Acting  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
Thomas  C.  Chapman;  in  1826,  proceeded  to 
bore  for  salt  water  near  the  springs,  but 
his  attempts  were  unsuccessful,  and  in  1821> 
the  state  was  empowered  to  sell  the  lands 
in  fee  simple.  Dr. William  A.  Bowles  became 
the  purchaser.  Dr.  Bowles  is  described  by 
those  who  knew  him  as  a  man  of  polite 
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FRENCH    LICK   SPRINGS. 


manner  and  rare  attainment,  and  a  good 
physician.  Bowles  Spring  is  named  after 
tliis  first  owner  of  the  property. 

In  18-50  the  first  hotel  on  the  site  of 
the  present  new  hotel  was  completed,  and 
leased  by  Dr.  Bowles  to  Dr.  .John  A.  Lane 
of  New  York.  Theguests  during  the  period 
here  referred  to  were  principally  from  the 


well  as  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  the  Bowles 
case  naturally  attained  prominence  and  was 
the  occasion  for  one  of  the  scorching  edi- 
torials of  Horace  Greeley  scoring  Bowles 
for  his  attempt  to  establish  slavery  in 
Indiana. 

In  1864  the  springs  were  rented  by  Dr. 
Bowles  to  Dr.  Ryan  for  a  period  of  fifteen 


FREXCH    LICK    IN    1859. 


southern  states,  and  in  the  year  1858  there 
occurred  an  incident  having  a  bearing  on 
the  great  struggle  of  1861  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  is  generally  known. 
The  wife  of  Dr.  Bowles  was  a  French  lady, 
the  owner  of  a  number  of  slaves,  and  on  a 
return  from  a  visit  to  her  southern  home, 
brought  seven  of  them  with  her.  Her  hus- 
band was  promptly  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  of  the  county,  and  the  trial  resulted 
in  his  conviction.  An  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  taken,  and  in  due  time 
the  case  was  decided  against  him,  causing 
much  criticism  in  the  south  and  frequent 
commendation  in  the  north.  Coming  at 
about  the  time  of  the  .John  Brown  insurrec- 
tion and  the  battle  at  Harper's  Ferry,  as 


years.  Dr.  Bowles  dying  about  the  time  of 
the  expiration  of  Dr.  Ryan's  lease,  the 
springs  were  managed  by  the  administrators 
of  his  estate  for  a  year  or  so,  when  they 
were  leased  to  Dr.  Ryan,  .James  M.  Andrew 
and  Hiram  E.  Wells.  These  gentlemen 
were  succeeded  by  the  French  Lick  Springs 
Company,  organized  by  Louisville  people, 
who  in  July,  1901,  sold  the  property  to  the 
French  Lick  Springs  Hotel  Company,  the 
present  owners. 

The  present  owners  of  the  property  are 
expending  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  hotel  and  in  improving  and 
beautifying  the  surroundings,  and  it  is  their 
intention  to  make  this  resort  second  to 
none  in  the  country. 


THE    NEW    HoTKi,    AT    FRENCH    LUK     IN     Vxi. 


ROBERT    E.  LEE. 


BY   COL.    ALEXANDER    K.    M  CLURE   IN   CHICAGO   INTER   OCEAN. 


FOR  a  year  or  more  before  our  civil  war 
the  citizens  of,  and  visitors  in  Wash- 
ington were  often  attracted  by  a  soli- 
tary horseman  on  the  streets  of  the  capital. 
He  was  known  as  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
our  prominent  men,  rode  with  superb  grace, 
and  was  as  modest  and  unassuming  in  man- 
ner as  he  was  elegant  in  form  and  action. 
This  man  was  Robert  E.  Lee,  then  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  of  the  Second  regiment  of  cav- 
alry, who,  after  having  served  with  his 
regiment  in  Texas  for  a  considerable  period, 
was  called  to  Washington  in  1859  to  join 
the  staif  of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott.  It  was 
his  usual  custom  to  ride  on  horseback  from 
his  magnificent  estate  and  palatial  mansion, 
known  as  .'Arlington,  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Potomac,  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
army,  and  return  in  the  evening.  That  he 
attracted  attention  on  the  streets  of  the 
capital  was  not  a  source  of  gratification  to 
him,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  unpreten- 
tious of  gentlemen,  and  he  rarely  rode 
through  the  great  thoroughfares. 

Lee  was  then  regarded  as  the  most  ac- 
complished of  the  younger  soldiers  of  the 
United  States  army.  He  was  a  man  of  ex- 
quisite form  and  feature,  in  the  full  vigor 
of  manhood,  had  won  promotion  in  Mexico 
on  several  battle-fields,  and  when  the  fear- 
ful storm  of  civil  war  broke  upon  the  coun- 
try the  conviction  was  universal  among 
those  responsibly  connected  with  the  army 
that  Colonel  Lee  was  the  best  equipped  of 
all  our  gallant  soldiers  to  command  the 
Union  army.  Within  two  weeks  after  the 
inauguration  of  Lincoln,  he  promoted  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Lee  to  the  position  of 
Colonel  of  the  First  cavalry.  He  was  not 
only  a  thoroughly  educated  and  experienced 
soldier,  but  he  was  pronounced  by  Nicolay 
and  Hay  in  the  "  Life  of  Lincoln,"  as  a  man 
"of  fine  presence,  ripe  judgment  and  mature 
manhood." 

It  was  an  open  secret  before  war  was 
precipitated  by  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sum- 
ter that  Colonel  Lee  would  be  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  Union  arms  in  the  field 
when  war  came,  which  was  then  accepted 
as  inevitable.  He  was  known  to  be  opposed 
to  secession,  and  he  did  not  conceal  his 
views  on  the  subject.     A  few  weeks  before 


his  resignation  from  the  army  he  wrote  to 
his  eldest  son,  George  \A'ashington  Parke 
Custis  Lee,  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and 
Major  in  the  army:  "Secession  is  nothing 
but  revolution.  The  framers  of  our  consti- 
tution would  never  have  exhausted  so  much 
labor,  wisdom  and  forbearance  in  its  forma- 
tion and  surrounded  it  with  so  many  guards 
and  securities  if  it  was  intended  to  be 
broken  by  every  member  of  the  confederacy 
at  will."  But,  while  Lee  was  very  earnestly 
opposed  to  secession,  he  had  been  educated 
in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  state  and  the  obedience  of  the  citizen 
to  the  state  as  paramount  to  obedience  to 
the  national  government. 

I  was  personally  and  somewhat  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  General  Cameron, 
Secretary  of  War,  and  with  Colonel  Scott, 
his  Assistant  Secretary,  and  saw  them  very 
often  when  the  dark  clouds  of  fraternal 
conflict  were  gathering  over  us.  They  knew 
that  General  Scott  was  past  usefulness  as 
an  active  commander;  they  were  entirely 
confident  that  Colonel  Lee  would  remain 
in  the  Union  army  with  General  Scott,  and 
they  believed  that  they  had  the  best 
equipped  commander  of  the  entire  army  to 
place  at  the  head  of  the  Union  forces  in 
the  field. 

After  the  bombardment  of  Sumter  the 
elder  Francis  P.  Blair  was  chosen  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  War  to  have  a 
personal  conference  with  Colonel  Lee,  and 
to  give  him  a  formal  oflfer  of  the  command 
of  the  Union  troops.  Virginia,  his  native 
state,  had  not  then  seceded.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  convention  had  voted  against 
secession.  There  are  conflicting  reports  as 
to  the  precise  language  used  by  Colonel 
Lee  in  answer  to  Blair's  profl'er  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  army.  General  Cameron,  in  a 
debate  in  the  Senate  in  LS68,  stated  that 
his  understanding  was  that  Lee  had  verbally 
accepted. 

Montgomery  Blair  in  a  communication 
published  in  the  National  Intelligencer, 
August  9, 186G,  when  the  elder  Blair  was  still 
living,  gave  Lee's  answer  to  his  father  in 
these  words:  "  Mr.  Blair,  I  look  upon  seces- 
sion as  anarchy.  If  I  owned  the  four  mil- 
lions of  slaves  of  the  South  I  would  sacrifice 
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them  all  to  the  Union,  but  how  can  I  draw 
my  sword  upon  Virginia,  my  native  state?" 
According  to  this  report  Lee  left  the  ques- 
tion open  for  further  conference  with  Gen- 
eral Scott.  On  the  25th  of  February,  1868, 
Lee  wrote  to  Reverdy  Johnson  on  the  con- 
troversy as  to  whether  he  had  agreed  to 
accept  the  Union  command.  In  this  letter 
he  denied  that  he  had  ever  intimated  to 
any  one  that  he  desired  such  a  command, 
and  said:  "I  declined  the  offer  he  (Mr.  Blair) 
made  to  me  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  that  was  to  be  brought  into  the  field, 
stating  as  candidly  and  as  courteously  as  I 
could  that,  though  opposed  to  secession  and 
deprecating  war,  I  could  take  no  part  in  an 
invasion  of  the  Southern  states." 

It  seems  to  be  well  established  that  Lee 
considered  the  question  of  accepting  the 
command  of  the  Union  army  until  Virginia 
seceded  and  joined  the  Confederacy.  When 
Lee  returned  to  Arlington  on  the  evening 
of  the  litth  of  April  he  received  informa- 
tion of  the  secession  of  \'irginia,  that  had 
been  secretly  adopted  on  the  ITth,  and  the 
following  morning  he  sent  his  resignation 
to  General  Scott  in  a  letter,  as  follows: 


General: 


Arlington,  April  20,  1861. 


Since  rav  interview  witti  you  on  the  ISth  inst.  I 
have  felt  that  I  ought  not  longer  to  retain  my  com- 
mission in  the  array.  I  therefore  tender  my  resigna- 
tion, which  I  request  you  will  recommend  for  accept- 
ance. It  would  have  been  presented  at  once,  but  for 
the  struggle  it  had  cost  me  to  separate  myself  from  a 
service  to  which  I  have  devoted  all  the  best  years  of 
my  life  and  all  the  ability  I  possess.  *  *  *  Save 
in  defense  of  my  native  state  I  never  desire  again  to 
draw  my  sword.  ^    ^_  ^^^_ 

One  feature  of  the  military  record  of 
General  Lee  I  have  never  seen  discussed  in 
any  of  the  histories  of  the  war.  Lee  on 
more  than  one  occasion  declared' his  purpose 
never  to  draw  his  sword  except  in  defense 
of  the  state  whose  sovereignty  he  regarded 
as  paramount.  On  the  22d  of  April  he 
left  his  beautiful  home  in  Arlington,  never 
to  return  to  it,  and  on  the  following  day  he 
was  appointed  by  the  state  authorities 
Major  General,  with  chief  command  of  the 
Virginia  state  forces.  He  did  not  enter 
the  military  service  of  the  Confederacy,  but 
remained  in  command  of  the  state  forces 
until  the  Confederate  capital  was  moved  to 
Richmond,  and  the  state  forces  were 
incorporated  into  the  Southern  army.  He 
conducted  a  campaign  in  the  western  part 
of  Virginia  without  important  achievement, 


and  he  was  called  to  Richmond  by  President 
Davis  as  chief  military  officer  and  adviser 
in  the  Confederate  capital. 

It  was  not  by  accident,  nor  by  any  desire 
of  President  Davis,  to  keep  so  accomplished 
an  officer  as  General  Lee  from  active  service 
in  the  field,  that  General  Lee  was  detained 
in  Richmond.  It  was  well  known  to  all  that 
Lee's  purpose  was  not  to  engage  in  any  war 
beyond  the  defense  of  his  native  state,  and 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  he 
refused  active  service  in  the  field  because  it 
might  require  him  to  go  beyond  the  lines 
of  his  state.  His  oldest  son.  Gen.  G.  W. 
P.  Custis  Lee,  who  had  resigned  from  the 
army  with  his  father,  was  equally  positive 
in  his  declaration  not  to  be  engaged  in  any 
war  except  in  defense  of  Virginia,  and  for 
that  reason  he  was  not  in  field  duty.  Both 
of  them  were  accomplished  soldiers  and 
admirably  fitted  for  field  service,  but  they 
were  men  of  the  highest  measure  of  con- 
scientiousness, and  held  that  they  could  not 
consistently  engage  in  a  war  against  the 
government  whose  service  they  had 
accepted,  save  in  defense  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  their  commonwealth. 

Gen.  Custis  Lee  took  little  or  no  part 
in  field  warfare  during  the  entire  struggle, 
and  his  father  was  brought  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  northern  Virginia  by  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  being  disabled  at  the 
first  important  battle  fought  before  Rich- 
mond. Lee  was  then  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  until  Johnston  should  be 
able  to  resume,  and  after  the  seven  days' 
battles,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  McClellan 
and  raising  the  siege  of  Richmond,  Lee's 
ability  as  a  commander  was  pointedly  exem- 
plified by  his  prompt  movement  to  strike 
(General  Pope  before  McClellan's  army  could 
be  united  with  it.  That  campaign  was  one 
of  the  best  conceived  and  most  brilliant  of 
all  Lee's  movements,  resulting  in  the  defeat 
of  Pope  at  the  second  Bull  Run,  and  forcing 
the  two  Union  armies  of  McClellan  and 
Pope  finally  into  the  intrenchments  at 
Washington. 

Then  for  the  first  time  the  question  of 
Lee  confining  his  efforts  strictly  to  the 
defense  of  his  state  became  a  vital  one,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  choose  between  giving 
up  the  command  of  the  Confederate  army 
and  suffering  the  execrations  of  his  people, 
or  leading  it  into  Maryland.  The  movement 
into  Maryland  was  not  accepted  as  a  wise 
strategic  movement  from  a  military  stand- 
point, but  it  was  dictated  by  the  general 
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belief  in  the  South  that  the  invasion  of 
Maryland  by  Lee's  army  would  arouse  the 
people  of  that  state  to  join  the  secession 
movement,  and  for  that  reason,  and  that 
only,  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  in  1SG:2. 

Lee  did  not  enter  Maryland  to  make  war 
on  the  people  of  that  state,  but  he  hoped 
by  that  movement  to  give  Maryland  an  op- 
portunity to  assert  herself  as  a  state  of  the 
Confederacy,  believing,  that  the  people  of 
Maryland  desired  to  do  so.  In  that  Lee 
discovered  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  he 
fought  the  battle  of  Antietam  because  it 
was  necessary  to  reunite  his  army  after 
Jackson's  movement  to  capture  Harper's 
Ferry,  to  enable  him  to  return  to  Virginia 
in  safety.  He  occupied  a  strong  position 
at  Antietam,  from  which  McClellan,  with  an 
army  outnumbering  Lee's  by  one-third,  had 
failed  to  dislodge  him.  One  of  the  bloodiest 
battles  of  the  war  was  there  fought,  result- 
ing in  a  desperate  struggle  from  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  after  sunset,  each  army 
holding  its  position.  Lee  waited  a  day 
after  the  battle  for  McClellan  to  renew  the 
attack,  and  finding  that  he  could  move  with 
safety,  he  left  his  position  during  the  night 
and  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Virginia. 

I  never  saw  General  Lee  during  the  war 
or  after  the  war,  and  I  have  always  regretted 
that  I  did  not  avail  myself  of  the  many 
opportunities  I  had  to  visit  him  after  the  war 
in  his  modest  home  in  the  beautiful  village 
of  Lexington,  which  nestles  in  the  mountains 
of  Virginia.  I  saw  him  frequently  in  Wash- 
ington before  the  war,  but  never  had 
opportunity  to  have  any  extended  conver- 
sation with  him.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
most  agreeable  and  genial  manner,  always 
dignified  and  courteous,  and  scrupulously 
avoided  the  appearance  of  ostentation. 
There  have  been  many  criticisms  of  some 
of  his  military  movements  and  of  his  quali- 
ties as  a  military  chieftain,  but  it  may  now 
be  accepted  that  the  name  of  Robert  E.  Lee 
is  crystallized  in  the  history  of  the  country 
and  of  the  world  as  one  of  the  few  great 
commanders  of  his  century.  His  character 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence, 
defining  him  as  an  accomplished  soldier  and 
a  Christian  gentleman,  for  he  filled  every 
measure  of  both  great  attributes.  Like  all 
great  commanders  of  his  century,  with  prob- 
ably the  single  exception  of  Napoleon,  there 
werelimitationsupon  his  capabilities.  Napo- 
leon was  equal  to  any  condition  of  war, 
aggressive  or  defensive,  or  strategically 
defensive  and  tactically  aggressive,  but  in 


that  supreme  quality  he  stands  alone.  All 
of  the  great  commanders  of  that  period 
were  noted  for  their  aggressive  or  for  their 
defensive  qualities.  Grant  was  pre-emi- 
nently distinguished  as  an  aggressive  war- 
rior; McClellan  was  pre-eminently  disting- 
uished as  a  defensive  warrior,  (irant 
always  fought  when  he  should  have  fought 
and  sometimes  when  he  should  ncit  have 
fought.  McClellan  gave  the  most  sublime 
illustration  of  his  great  qualities  as  a  defen- 
sive general  in  the  seven  days'  battle,  but 
he  never  assumed  the  aggressive  in  a  single 
great  action,  excepting  at  Antietam,  and 
then  he  should  have  fought  one  day  earlier, 
when  one-third  of  Lee's  army  was  engaged 
at  Harper's  Ferry. 

General  Lee  may  be  classed  as  among 
the  great  defensive  generals  of  his  time. 
He  was  never  defeated  in  any  of  his  many 
battles  fought  on  the  defensive  until  his 
army  was  disintegrated  and  weakened  by 
death  and  desertion  and  lack  of  supplies, 
when  Grant  broke  his  lines  at  Petersburg 
and  forced  his  retreat  for  the  final  climax 
at  Appomattox.  He  was  much  the  type  of 
McClellan  as  a  commander,  difi'ering  only 
in  his  frequent  unexpected  attacks  upon 
the  Union  forces.  While  strategically 
defensive,  he  was  always  a  dangerous 
soldier  in  his  tactically  aggressive  move- 
ments. He  will  be  accepted  in  history  as 
not  only  the  greatest  of  the  Confederate 
commanders,  but  as  the  one  military  chief- 
tain who  could  have  filled  the  military 
necessities  of  the  Confederacy. 

In  but  one  battle  of  the  war  were  his 
limitations  exhibited,  and  that  was  at 
Gettysburg.  It  was  the  first  campaign  in 
which  he  was  compelled  to  be  both  strate- 
gically and  tactically  aggressive,  and  his 
great  opportunity  was  lost  the  first  day  of 
the  battle,  when  he  failed  to  dislodge  the 
shattered  Union  forces  from  Cemetery  Hill 
and  take  possession  of  Round  Top  and 
Gulp's  Hill.  That  failure  enabled  the  Union 
army  to  concentrate  in  the  strongest  defen- 
sive position  to  be  found  anywhere  between 
Williamsport  and  Washington,  on  a  short 
and  almost  impregnable  line,  while  Lee's 
line  of  battle  was  thrice  as  long. 

It  has  always  been  a  surprise  to  those 
who  closely  studied  the  character  of  (icn- 
eral  Lee  that  he  insisted  upon  Pickett's 
bloody  and  disastrous  charge,  even  against 
the  earnest  protest  of  Longstreet.  I  do 
not  assume  to  say  what  Lee  should  have 
done  at  Gettysburg  after  his  failure  to 
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take  possession  practically  of  both  posi- 
tions on  the  evening  of  the  first  day.  He 
has  been  severely  criticised  by  some  of  his 
own  Southern  friends,  especially  by  General 
Longstreet,  by  whom  some  personal  resent- 
ment is  clearly  exhibited;  but  it  is  now  an 
accepted  historic  fact  that  the  Gettysburg 
campaign  was  a  blunder,  and  that  the 
failure  of  Lee  to  take  possession  of  the 
whole  field  on  the  first  day  led  to  the 
decisive  battle  of  the  war,  in  which  the 
fate  of  the  Confederacy  was  irrevocably 
sealed. 

It  is  easy  to  criticise  a  commander  after 
a  battle  has  been  fought  and  all  the  oppor- 
tunities known  to  the  critics,  many  of  which 
were  not  known  to  the  commanders  at  the 
time,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  Gettys- 
burg campaign,  disastrous  as  it  was,  that 
dimmed  the  luster  of  Lee's  greatness  as 
a  military  chieftain,  or  that  impaired  in 
any  degree  the  confidence  of  the  Confed- 
erate government  and  the  southern  people. 
He  was  as  much  their  idol  when,  with  his 
defeated  and  broken  legions,  he  recrossed 
into  Virginia,  as  he  was  when  he  marched 
with  the  greatest  army  the  Confederacy 
ever  knew,  to  a  defeat  that  was  decisive 
of  the  fraternal  conflict. 

I  assume  that  General  Lee  has  never 
received  full  justice  in  regard  to  the  Get- 
tysburg campaign.  If  he  had  been  per- 
mitted to  exercise  his  own  judgment,  even 
with  all  the  military  and  political  consider- 
ations which  seemed  to  favor  it,  the  Get- 
tysburg campaign  would  have  been  unknown 
in  the  conflict.  In  a  conversation  with 
Jefferson  Davis  some  ten  years  after  the 
war,  at  his  home  in  Mississippi,  he  spoke 
very  frankly  on  several  questions  relating 
to  the  war  which  were  in  dispute.  I  inquired 
of  him  why  the  Gettysburg  campaign  was 
determined  upon;  whether  it  was  dictated 
by  military  or  political  considerations.  His 
reply  was  somewhat  evasive,  but  he  said 
that  it  certainly  would  not  have  been  under- 
taken if  it  had  not  been  believed  to  be  a 
wise  military  movement.  I  asked  him 
whether  it  was  General  Lee's  proposal,  or 
whether  he  advised  it.  His  answer  was 
again  evasive,  as  he  said  that  it  would  not 
have  been  attempted  without  General  Lee's 
assent. 

It  was  evident  from  Davis'  explanation 
that  Lee  did  not  approve  of  assuming  the 
aggressive  strategically,  which  might  com- 
pel him  to  accept  perilous  aggressive  tac- 
tical movements.     He  was  naturally  averse 


to  going  into  the  enemy's  country,  thereby 
weakening  his  lines,  to  fight  a  superior 
force,  but  strong  political  necessities  dic- 
tated it,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  lar- 
gest army  the  Confederacy  ever  had,  with 
Lee  as  its  commander,  could  again  defeat 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  an  open  field 
engagement,  and  thereby  strengthen  the 
opposition  to  the  war  in  the  North  and  rein- 
spire  the  South  to  renewed  vigor  in  support 
of  the  Confederacy.  The  Army  of  the 
Potomac  had  been  defeated  under  Hooker  but 
a  few  months  before  at  Chancellorsville, 
and  it  was  known  to  be  greatly  demoral- 
ized. General  Meade  succeeded  to  the 
command  only  three  days  before  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  and  he  well  knew  that  his 
army  lacked  concentration  and  was  discour- 
aged by  an  unbroken  line  of  defeats,  but 
when  that  army  was  called  to  defend  north- 
ern soil  from  Confederate  invasion  its 
earnestness  of  purpose  was  exhibited  not 
only  by  every  officer,  but  by  every  soldier 
of  its  ranks.  It  was  a  more  dangerous  foe 
on  the  field  of  (iJettysburg  than  ever  it  had 
been  in  Virginia,  and,  so  far  from  strength- 
ening the  anti-war  sentiment  of  the  north, 
the  Gettysburg  invasion  aroused  the  North 
to  overwhelming  efforts  to  prosecute  the 
war  until  the  rebellion  was  overthrown. 

Lee  thus  marched  to  and  fought  at  Get- 
tysburg against  his  own  convictions,  and 
was  finally  compelled  to  choose  between 
retreat  or  the  fatal  charge  he  ordered  to 
be  made  by  Pickett.  His  superior  military 
judgment  and  experience  may  be  accepted 
against  the  advice  of  Longstreet,  that  Lee 
should  move  around  the  left  flank  of  the 
Union  army  and  force  it  to  abandon  its 
strong  position.  It  is  just  such  a  move- 
ment as  Lee  would  have  made  had  he 
believed  it  possible  to  accomplish  it,  for  in 
all  the  many  trials  during  the  civil  war  he 
was  equal  to  every  emergency  when  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  a  movement  to  his  own 
advantage.  What  he  did  at  Gettysburg  on 
July  3  may  be  regarded  as  the  wisest  action 
that  could  be  taken,  and  his  palpable  error 
on  the  first  day  was  doubtless  dictated  by 
the  apprehension  that  the  full  force  of  the 
Union  army  was  within  easy  reach  of  Ceme- 
tery Hill,  while  Longstreet  had  not  yet 
reached  Gettysburg. 

Considering  the  military  conditions  and 
necessities  which  environed  Lee,  no  com- 
mander of  his  century  accomplished  more 
with  the  same  resources,  and  the  single 
criticism  of  his  military  career  relates  to 
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Gettysburg,  a  campaign  that  was  conceived 
and  ordered  to  be  executed  against  his 
military  policy  and  certainly  against  his 
judgment.  Of  all  the  defensive  generals 
of  modern  times  he  was  the  greatest  and 
the  most  dangerous.  While  on  the  defen- 
sive the  Union  army  was  never  safe  from 
an  unexpected  and  terrible  blow,  and  every 
campaign  that  he  planned,  and  every  battle 
that  he  fought  from  his  own  standpoint 
must  stand  in  history  as  faultless  in  con- 
ception and  execution. 

The  most  heroic  military  movement  of 
the  war  was  his  separation  of  his  army 
when  confronted  by  Hooker  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  by  sending  .Jackson  to  turn  the  right 
wing  of  the  Union  army,  which  was  up  in 
the  air,  resulting  in  the  disgraceful  defeat 
of  an  army  that  doubled  the  numbers  of  the 
Confederates;  and  his  attack  upon  (Irant  in 
the  Wilderness  would  have  made  him  victor 
of  the  campaign  but  for  Granfs  ability  to 
fill  the  places  of  his  dead  and  wounded.  It 
is  an  impressive  commentary  upon  the  gen- 
eralship of  the  two  great  commanders  of 
that  conflict  that  (Jrant  lost  more  men  in 
killed  and  wounded  and  missing,  between  the 
Rapidan  and  the  .James,  than  Lee  had  to 
oppose  him. 

General  Lee  was  one  of  the  gentlest  of 
men.  He  was  the  one  eminent  southern 
man  during  our  civil  war  who  uniformly 
taught,  alike  by  precept  and  example,  as 
Lincoln  taught  in  the  North,  "with  malice 
toward  none;  with  charity  for  all."  Lee, 
like  Lincoln,  never  uttered  a  single  sentence 
of  resentment  against  the  opposing  section. 
When  he  was  finally  brought  to  the  surren- 
der at  Appomattox  he  appeared  before  Grant 
in  his  best  uniform,  with  his  finest  sword  at 
his  side,  ready  to  perform  his  last  sad  duty 
for  his  cause  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  soldier 
and  a  gentleman.  Grant  was  in  fatigue  uni- 
form and  without  his  sword,  which  at  once 
indicated  to  Lee  that  the  delivery  of  his 
sword  was  not  expected.  The  surrender 
accomplished,  he  asked  for  rations  for  his 
few  famished  troops,  to  which  a  prompt  and 
generous  response  was  given,  and  the  Con- 


federate chieftain,  who  had  fought  for  his 
cause  until  his  army  was  practically  anni- 
hilated, quietly  retired  to  his  home  in  Rich- 
mond, where  he  refused  the  gift  of  a  house 
and  lived  in  the  quietest  retirement. 

Soon  thereafter  he  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
at  Lexington,  where  he  spent  the  remaining 
few  years  of  his  life  in  tireless  devotion  to 
his  new  duties,  and  where  he  was  worshiped 
by  the  entire  community.  Fifteen  years 
after  his  death  I  was  the  guest  of  his  son. 
Gen.  Custis  Lee,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father  to  the  presidency  of  the  university, 
and  stood  in  front  of  the  recumbent  statue 
over  the  grave  of  Lee  in  the  college  hall, 
while  delivering  the  commencement  address. 
His  room  in  the  college  building  remained 
then,  and  still  remains  precisely  as  (jeneral 
Lee  left  it,  including  his  easy  shoes  in  the 
corner,  and  little  scraps  of  paper  in  and 
about  his  desk,  on  which  he  at  times  would 
record  a  thought.  He  was  only  once  out- 
side of  his  state  after  the  war,  and  that  was 
when  he  was  summoned  to  Washington  to  be 
examined  before  the  committee  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  He  came  in  the  quietest 
manner,  avoided  all  publicity  as  far  as 
possible,  and  left  for  his  mountain  home  as 
soon  as  his  mission  was  ended.  He  con- 
tinued to  perform  his  duties  as  president  of 
the  university  until  the  fall  of  1870,  when 
he  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  and,  after 
lingering  several  days  in  an  unconscious 
condition,  he  died  on  the  12th  of  October. 

The  South  had  many  heroes  who  called 
out  the  deepest  affections  of  the  southern 
people,  but  no  one  was  so  universally 
beloved  as  Robert  E.  Jjce,  and  his  memory 
will  ever  be  cherished  by  them  as  that  of 
the  ideal  hero  and  gentleman.  The  passions 
of  civil  war  are  now  almost  entirely  effaced, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  before  another 
decade  shall  have  passed  there  will  be 
erected  on  Seminary  Hill,  by  the  joint 
appropriations  of  the  states  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Ijee 
corresponding  with  the  statue  of  Meade  on 
Cemetery  Hill. 


1861-65.      TO  THE  G.  A.  R.       J902. 


BY    W.  J.  LAMPTON. 


HELLO  there, 
G.  A.  R.! 
How  do  you  think 
You  find  yourselves? 
Just  as  much  sand  in  your  claws 
As  ever  you  had,  eh? 
Just  as  willing  to 
Grab  a  gun, 
(.)r  swing  a  saber, 
Or  march  a  march. 
Or  shoot  a  shell. 
Or  dig  a  trench. 
Or  chaw  a  hard-tack, 
Or  charge  a  fort. 
Or  bang  the  foe. 
Or  guard  a  camp. 
Or  chase  a  chicken. 
Or  head  a  forlorn  hope, 
Or  die  for  the  dear  old  Flag 
As  you  ever  were. 
Ain't  you? 

But  not  quite  so  spry 
On  your  pins  as  you  used  to  be? 
And  a  bit  stiff 
In  the  j'ints. 
And  a  shade  slow 
On  a  double-quick,  eh? 
Of  course,  of  course; 
The  war  you  fi't  in 
Wasn't  yesterday. 
And  time  has  a  way 
Of  holding  us  up 

And  taking  our  youth  away  from  us, 
That  the  law  can't  reach. 
But  you've  got 
The  spirit,  all  right. 
And  the  boys 
That  you're  fathers  to 
Show  the  stuff  that's  in  them; 
And  they've  done  you  proud. 
Old  chaps  of  the  G.  A.  R., 
Indeed  they  have. 
And  the  old  Flag  flies 
In  the  peaceful  skies 
Of  a  country  that  you  and  they 
Have  done  your  share 
In  putting  it  where 
It  will  stand  until  Judgment  Day. 
So  here's  to  you, 
G.  A.  R., 

God  bless  you,  , 

Hooray!  I 

Hooray! 
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ARTIFICIAL  restriction  of  natural 
inclinations  should  be  administered 
only  in  homeopathic  portions. 

There  are  enough  faults  on  the  sur- 
face of  men's  lives  without  probing  for 
them  with  unproved  prejudice. 

TuordHT  and  discussion  are  the  only 
necessary  precedents  of  knowledge. 

Temptation  is  the  true  test  that  dem- 
onstrates weakness  or  proves  strength. 

How  easy  it  is  to  insult  the  great- 
ness of  little  minds. 

God  knows  us  for  what  we  are,  not 
for  what  we  appear  to  be;  then  let  us 
for  God's  sake  be  honest  with  ourselves. 

The  originality  of  ideas  depends  more 
upon  e.xperience  than  research. 

We  expect  from  women  more  than 
we  give  them ;  we  should  give  them 
more  than  we  receive. 

The  loss  of  what  might  have  been 
often  helps  us  to  the  realization  of  what 
should  be. 


What  we  call  doing  ourselves  justice 
is  frequently  doing  an  injustice  to  some- 
one else. 

High  pressure  education  is  injurious 
to  mind,  body  and  morals;  non-permanent 
and  non-sensical. 

isTER.x  principled  self-reform  is  liable 
to  be  ridiculed ;  let  us  confine,  there- 
fore, all  heroic  resolutions  to  our  own 
confidence. 

Only  curs  attempt  to  keep  the  under 
dog  hopelessly  down. 

Into  the  sun-banished  corners  of 
fate  send  any  strength  you  are  able  to 
spare. 

UxcoNVENTiONALiTY  is  a  sweet  mor- 
sel rolled  upon  the  tongue  of  many 
people  who  have  not  courage  enough  to 
swallow  it. 

The  remorse  of  death  frequently 
compels  what  the  duty  of  life  ignored. 

So.ME  men  are  only  perceptible  to 
serious  consideration  under  the  magni- 
fying glass  of  their  own  conceit. 


IT   IS    EASY    ENOUGH. 


BY    ARTHUR   G.   LEWI.S. 


IT  IS  easy  enough  to  be  happy, 
When  happiness  comes  your  way, 
But  he  who  laughs  at  sorrow 
Should  wear  the  medal  to-day. 
If  the  heart  is  light  from  absent  grief. 
And  the  future  a  clear  blue  sky. 
No  credit  is  due  to  the  laughing  few 
That  pass  the  dull  world  by. 
Lift  up  the  cross  of  a  suffering  friend; 
Kiss  somebody's  tears  away. 
And  the  sun  will  shine  in  your  life  way 
On  the  gloomiest  kind  of  day. 


Take  from  the  sun  of  your  garden 
A  flower  to  the  shades  of  care. 
And  though  it  dies  in  the  darkness, 
A  breath  of  its  fragrance  there 
Will  live  for  a  while,  and  lighten 
Some  heart  from  its  storm  and  pain. 
And  the  plant  from  which  it  was  taken 
.'^oon  blossom  with  fragrance  again. 
Lift  up  the  cross  of  a  suffering  friend ; 
Kiss  somebody's  tears  away. 
And  the  sun  will  shine  in  your  life  way 
On  the  gloomiest  kind  of  day. 
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CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST   AND  WEST. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


No.  504 

DAILY 


NO. 526 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No.  522 
SUNDAY 


NO.  528 
EX.  SUN. 
a  HOUR 


No.  508 
DAILY 


NO     524 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 
DAILY 
B  HOUR 


N0.536 
EX.  SUI 


NO.  506 
DAILY 


NO.  5  16 
DAILY 


No  546 
DAILY 


No.  512 

DAILY 


LV.  WASHINGTON    

Lv,   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION     - 
LV.    BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION. 

Ar    PHILADELPHIA 

An.  NEW  YORK    LIBERTY  STREET- - --- 
Ar.   new   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 


7.05 

7.66 

8.00 

10.16 

12.36 

12.40 


8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.46 


9.00 
9.62 
9.67 
12.1 
2.30 
2.36 


10.00 
10.60 
10.64 
12.53 
3.00 
3.05 


12.30 
1.20 
1.26 
3.29 
6.00 
6.05 


PM 

3.00 
3.49 
3.63 
5.5  1 
8.00 
8.05 


4.00 
4.48 
4.52 
7.00 
9.25 
9.30 


6.05 
6.00 
6.05 
S.  19 
10.40 
10.50 


S.OO 
9.00 
9.05 
I  1.40 
3.20 


I  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.10 

5.62 


AM 

3.00 
3.6  1 
3.55 
6.00 
8.30 
8.36 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHL\,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


Lv.    NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

LV.   PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 
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Ar    WASHINGTON 
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9.3  1 
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SUNDAY 
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6.06 
5.  10 
6.10 


No.  535 
EX.  SUN. 


1.25 
1.30 
4.17 
6.6  1 
6.56 
7.60 


No.  509 
ilROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
5  HOUR 


PM 

3.36 
3.40 
6.48 
7.46 
7.50 
8.40 


No    525 
DAILY 


4.55 
5.00 
7.26 
9.32 
9.36 
10.35 


No.  503 

DAILY 


6.65 
7.00 
9.38 
I  1.46 
I  1.60 
12.50 


No.  515 

DAILY 


12.10 
12.16 
3.36 
6.05 
6.10 
7.30 


Pullman  Cai-s  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 


No     I 

LIMITED 

DAILY 


NO.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 


No.  3 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 


NO.  5 

LIMITED 
DAILY 


No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 


No.    I  I 

PITTSBURO 

LIMITED 


No     47 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 


Lv.   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv    PHILADELPHIA 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION-. 
Lv.    BALTIMORE    CAMDEN  STATION  --- 

Lv.  WASHINGTON 

Ar.  PITTSBURG 

An.  CLEVELAND 

An.  WHEELING    

Ar.  COLUMBUS 

Ar.  TOLEDO 

Ar.  CHICAGO - 

Ar.  CINCINNATI  -- 

Ar.  INDIANAPOLIS 

Ar.  LOUISVILLE - 

Ar.  ST.   LOUIS 

Ar.  CHATTANOOGA 

Ar.  MEMPHIS 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS 


9.65UI 
I  0.00  u 
I  2.20  PJI 
2.26  Pii 
2.40  PJI 
3.45  PJI 


I2.55PJI 
I  .00  Pii 
3.08  PH 
6.06  PJI 
6.20  P* 
6.20  PJI 


N  I.25PJ 
N  I.30PJI 
N  4.  I  7  PJI 
6.51  Pii 
7.20  PJI 
8.30  pm 
6.  I  Qui 


6.66  PJI 
7.00  PJI 
9.38  PJI 
I  1 .46  PJI 
I2.00NT 
I.IOUI 


I2.I0NT 
12.  I6NT 

7.30  Ul 

9.31  Ul 
9.40  Ul 

I0.46UI 
7 .40  PJI 


12.  lONT 
I2.I5NT 
3.35UI 
8.50  u 
9.00  Ul 
I0.06UI 


6.66  PJI 
7.00  PJI 
9.38  PJI 
I  I  .46  PJI 
12.00  NT 
1.00  m 
9.  I&u 


6.40  Ul 
I0.06U 


Lv  3.30  PM 
9.35PJI 

LvS.SOpji 
9.I5PJI 


6.65  PJI 
8.00  Ul 
I  l.4eui 
I  I.62UI 
6.50  PJI 
6.60  PM 
I  0.50  PM 
lO.OOui 


7.30  PJI 


7.23  Ul 

5.36  PM 
10.36  pm 
9.30  pm 
7.28U1 
6.25  Ul 
8.40  Ul 
7.35  pm 


I2.00NN 
2.35  Ul 
6.60UI 
7.05  Ul 
I.30PJI 
5.50  PJI 
I  0.60  PJI 
lO.OOui 


6.60UI 


Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.         N  On  Sunday  connection  is  made  by  Train  No.  607. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No.    2 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  6 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.   8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No-    lO 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No     12 
DUQUESNE 
LIM-.    DAILY 

No.   46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NOS.I4&46 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

t  8.30  u« 

2.45  Ul 

3.30  PJI 

lO.lOui 

8.00  PJI 

7.00  PJI 

7.16  pm 
12.20UI 

1 

1  1.00  Ul 

1  1.30  pm 
8.00  Ul 

9.45  PJI 

6.30  PM 
8.05  PM 
2  30  Ul 

1.20PJI 

*  8.40UI 

2.00  PM 

t  2.46  pm 

'  6.10  pm 

2.05UI 
8.05  Ul 
8.05  Ul 
12.16  PM 
7.30PM 
8.  1  5  PM 
9.00pm 
6.41  Ul 
7.50  Ul 
S.OOUI 
10.  15  Ul 
12.36  PJI 
1  2.40pm 

lu     INDIANAPOLIS 

S.OOUI 
8.55UI 
8.  1  6  PM 
9.00PM 
2.46  Ul 
3.47U1 
3.56UI 
6.00  Ul 
8.30  Ul 
8.36  Ul 

1  v      NEW    ORl  EANft                   

lv     OHATTANOnnA 

I2.20PH 

1  .  I  5  PM 

1  .25  PM 
3.29  pm 
6.00PM 
6.05  pm 

4.60  PJI 
5.53  PJI 
6.05  PM 
8.  1  9  PJI 
10.40  PM 
10.60PJI 

12.06NN 
1.16  pm 
1.26P.M 
3.29  pm 
6.00PJI 
6.05  PJI 

6.55UI 
7.50  Ul 
S.OOui 
10.  I6UI 
12.36  pm 
12.40  pm 

1  1 .05  PM 
12.26UI 
1  2.44  Ul 
3.  lOui 
5.52UI 

1  1.05  pm 
12.26UI 
I2.44UI 
3.I0UI 
5.52UI 

An.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
Ar    BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION - 

Ar.  NEW   YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET   

Ar.  new   YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  alt  points         *  Daily.        t  Dailu.  except  Sunday.                                      \ 

(Subject  to  changes  in  effect  May    18,    1902.) 


THROUGH    PULLMAN    PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING   CAR   SERVICE. 

OPERATED    BY    THE    BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

ROYAL   BLUE   TRAINS   OF   THE   B.  &  O.       FINEST   SERVICE   IN   THE    WORLD. 
SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.       PARLOR    COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore^   Philadelphia   and   New  York. 
e:  A^sT-w  A.  Fe  i:> . 

No.  513.    Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and   PIttaburg  to  Now  York.    Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  504.    Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  53G.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  633.    Parlor  Car,  Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  538.    Five  Hour  Train.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  508.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  534.  "  Koyal  Liuiited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pulhuan  E(nilpnietit.  Buffet  Sniuklng  Car, 
Parlor  Cars  and  Observation  Cars.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  No  extra 
fare  nlher  than  regular  Pullman  char>;e. 

No.  636.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  606.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia.  Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining 
Car.  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  546.    Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  505.    Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.      Observation  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  517.     Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  601.    Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Baltlmnre. 

No.  637.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  New  York  to 
Baltimore. 

No.  607.  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  Cafe,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to 
Philadelphia,  and  Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  BaltliiKire  to  Washington. 

No.  536.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  609.  "Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  Cars  and  Observation  Cars.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington.  No  extra 
fare  other  than  retrular  PuUman  charge. 

No.  635.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car.  table  d'hote.  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  503.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  515.    Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between   New  York^  Philadelphia,  Baltimore^  Washington,  Pittsburg,  "Wheeling, 

Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,   Chicago,  Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,    Louisville,    Memphis,    New  Orleans. 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Car  Cincinnati 
to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Columbus.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  9.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg  and  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Car 
Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Parkersburg.  Buffet 
serves  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11.  "Pittsburff  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Bleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.      Dining  Car  ConnellsvlUe  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg.  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 

No.  47.    Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 

No.  55.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.    Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.     Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Clnclnnali. 

No.  4.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Pittsburg  to 
Baltlmure.      Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals  except  dinner  at  Cumberland. 

No.  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Cars 
serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  lO.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  13.  **  Duquesue  Limited. "  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to 
ConnellsvlUe. 

No.  46.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg. 

Nos.  14  aud  46.    Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.    Parlur  Car  Wheeling  to  Baltluiure. 


THROUGH    TICKETS,    SLEEPING    CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows: 

AKRON.  OHIO,  Union  Station,  C.  D.  HONODLE,  Ticket  Agent.    Howard  Street,  U.  S.  G.  Aplet,  Ticket  Agent. 

BALTIMORE.  Central  Building.  Baltimore  and  Cnlvert  Streets,  G.  D.  Ceawford,  Ticket  Agent;  B.  F.  Bond,  Division  Passen- 
ger Agent.     Camden  Station,  E.  R.  Jones,  Ticket  Agent.     Mt.  Royal  Station,  Chas.  Cockey,  Ticket  Agent. 

BELLAIRE,  OHIO,  J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  J.  F.  Sherry,  Ticket  Agent. 

BOSTON.  'Jll  Washington  Street,  J.  P  Taggabt,  New  England  Passenger  Agent;  E.  E.  Baekey.  Ticket  Agent. 

BROOKLYN,  N    Y.,  339  Fulton  Street,  T.  H.  Hendrickson,  Ticket  Agent. 

BUTLER.   PA  .  Wm.  TuBNOJt,  Ticket  Agent. 

CANTON.  OHIO.  S.  S.  C.  McGrew,  Ticket  Agent. 

CHESTER,  PA..  A.  M.  D.  MULLINIX,  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 

CHICAGO.  'J44  Clark  Street,  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  \V.  W,  Picking,  General  Agent;  H.W.  McKewin,  City  Ticket  Agent.  General 
Passenger  OflBce,  Merchants'  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  C.  G.  Lemmon,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  Grand  Central  Station.  Cor. 
Harrison  Street  and  5th  Avenue,  F.J.  Eddy,  Ticket  Agent.   Auditorium  Annex. 221  Michigan  Avenue,  F.  E.  ScoTT,  Ticket  Agent. 

CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO.  J.  H.  Larrabee,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 

CINCINNATI,  4th  and  Vine  Streets,  J.  B.  Scott,  District  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W.;  C.  H.  WiSEMAN,  City  Ticket  Agent, 
B.  &  O.  S.-W.  Centra!  Union  Station,  Orin  B.  McCarTY,  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W.;  E.  ReisING,  Station  Passenger 
Agent;  Wm.  Bro\vn,  Depot  Ticket  Agent. 

CITY  OF  MEXICO.  MEX. .  D.  Bankhardt,  Agente  General,  B .  &  O.  S.-W.,  Apartado  2010. 

CLEVELAND.   OHIO.  2il  Superior  Street.  G.  \V.  Squiggins,  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent.      South  Water  Street  Station, 

A.   N.   IHETZ. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO.  No.  8  North  High  Street,  D.  S.  WILDER,  Division  Passenger  Agent;  W.  W.  Tamage,  Ticket  Agent.  Union 

Depot,  E.  Pagels,  Ticket  Agent. 
COVINGTON,  KY.,  402  Scott  Street,  G.  M.  Abbott,  Ticket  Agent. 
DALLAS.  TEXAS,  J.  P.  RoGERMAN,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
DENVER.   COLO.,  S.  M.  Shattuc,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
HARPER'S  FERRY,  "W.  VA.,  C.  E.  DUDROW.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,   Box  264,  A.  C.  GOODRICH,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  4th  and  Main  Streets,  R.  S.  Brown,  District  Passenger  Agent,  B.&  O.  S.-W.;  J.  G.  Elgin,  City  Passenger 

Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W.;  W.  E.  PROSSER,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  A  O.  S.-W.;  J.  H.  DoRSEY.  City  Ticket  Agent;  A.  J.  CroNE, 

Ticket  Agent,  7th  Street  Station. 
MANSFIELD,   OHIO.   S.  SMITH,  Ticket  Agent. 
MARIETTA,  OHIO,  G.  M.  Payne,  Ticket  Agent. 
NE'WARK,  N.  J.,  182  Market  Street.  F.T.  Fearey.  Ticket  Agent. 

NEWARK.  OHIO.  F.  C.  Bartholomew.  Ticket  Agent;  F  P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
NEW  YORK,  4*4  Broadway.  Lyman  McCarTY.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  C.  B.  Jones.  Ticket  Agent.    1300  Broadway. 

H.  B.  Faroat,  Ticket  Agent.     No.  6  Astor  House,  A.  J.  Oesterla.  Ticket  .\gent.    261  Broadway,  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  Ticket 

Agents.    113  Broadway,  Henry  Gaze  &  Sons.  Ticket  Agents.   25  Union  Square.  West,  Raymond  &  Whitcomb,  Ticket  Agents. 

391  Grand  Street,  Hyman  Werneb,  Ticket  Agent.    Stations.  South  Ferry,  foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty 

Street,  N.  R. 
NORFOLK,  VA.,  94  Granby  Street,  Wither's  Bldg..  ARTHUR  G.  Lewis,  Southern  Passenger  Agent;  W.  C.  Young. Ticket  Agent. 
OMAHA,  NEB. .  504-5  First  National  Bank  Building.  J.  C.  BuRCH.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
PARKERSBURG.  W^.  VA. ,  A.  J.  Smith,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
PHILADELPHIA,  834  Chestnut  Street,  Bernard  Ashby.  District  Passenger  Agent;  C.  U.  Gladding,  Ticket  Agent.    N.  E. 

Cor.  13th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  C.  E.  Waters,  Ticket  Agent.    1005  Chestnut  Street,  Raymond  &  Whitcomb,  Ticket  Agents. 

3962  Market  Street.  Union  Transfeb  Co.,  Ticket  Agents.     609  South  3d  Street  and  1209  North '2d  Street,  M.  Rosenbaum, 

Ticket  Agent.    Station,  Cor.  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  W.  W.  Baekey,  Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBURG,  Cor.  5th  Avenue  and  Wood  Street.  E.  D.  SMITH,  Division  Passenger  Agent;  E.  D.  Steinman,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

.5411  Smithfield  Street,  J.  V.  McCoRMiCK,  Ticket  Agent.     Station,  Cor.  Smithfield  and  Water   Streets.  S.  J.  Hutchison, 

Ticket  Agent. 
SANDUSKY,   OHIO.  T.  B.  TuCKER,  Ticket  Agent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. ,  Room  1.  Hobart  Building.  Peteb  Harvey.  General  Agent. 
SPRINGFIELD.  ILL.,  N.  J.  Neeb,  Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W.;  F.  B.  JOHNSTON,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent, 

B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
ST.  LOUIS,  Broadway  and  Locust  Street,  F.  D.  Gildersleeve,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W.;  H.  C. 

Stevenson,  City  Passenger  Agent:  L.  G.  Paul,  City  Ticket  Agent;  L.  L.  Horning.  Station  Passenger  Agent;  S.  F.  Ran- 
dolph. Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  R.  C.  Haase.  Northwestern  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
TIFFIN.  OHIO.   A.  J.  Bell.  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNES.  IND., .  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. ,  707  15th  Street,  N.  W.  Cor.  New  York  Avenue.   S.    B.  Hege,   General  Agent;  H.  P.  MERRILL,  Ticket 

Agent.    619  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  H.  R.  HOWSER,  Ticket  Agent.     Station,  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  C  Street.  J.  LEWIS,  JR.. 

Ticket  Agent 
WHEELING.  W.  VA..  B.  &.  O.  Station,  T.  C.  Burke.  Passenger  Agent 
WILMINGTON,   DEL.,  Delaware  Avenue  Station.  H.  A.  Miller.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent.     Market  Street  Station.  J.  E. 

Hitch,  Ticket  Agent. 
WINCHESTER.  VA.,  T.  B.  Patton,  Ticket  Agent. 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO.  James  Aiken,  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANESVILLE.  OHIO.  Jas.  H.  Lee.  Ticket  Agent. 
EUROPEAN  AGENTS,  BALTIMORE  Export  &  Import  Co.,  Limited.  23.  24  and  25  Billiter  Street,  London,  E.  C;  21  Water 

Street.  Liverpool.  England. 

In  addition  to  offices  and  depots  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B.  &  O.  may  be  obtained  at 

TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


C.  W.   BASSETT,  General  Passenger  Agent,  O.  P.  McCARTY,  General' Passenger  Agent, 

P.  &  W.  Lines.  Pittsburgh.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  S.-W.  R.  R.,  Cincinnati. 

M    G.  CARREL.  General  Passenger  Agent.  B.  N.  AUSTIN,  General  Passenger  Agent. 

C.  L.  &  W.  R'y,  Cleveland.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. ,  Chicago. 

D.  B.  MARTIN,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  Baltimore. 


An  Exclusively  Pullman 
Train,  Vestibuled  throughout 
with  Buffet  Smoking, 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars. 
Unexcelled  Dining  and  Cafe 
Car  Service. 


THE  DIMNU  CAR 


The 
"Royal 
Limited" 


Runs  every  day  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Washington 
in  five  hours.      No  extra 
fare  other  than  regular 
Pullman  charge. 


IHE  OBSEHVATION  liUFFKT  I'AH 


CONGRESS    IN    SESSION 

Royal  Blue  Line 

Royal  Blue  Line 

PERSONALLY    T*/^"!    TO     Q 
CONDUCTED         J.    V-T   V^  XV.O 

ALL    EXPENSES    INCLUDED    FROM 

BOSTON    SND   NEW  YORK 

WASHINGTON 

LEAVING    BOSTON 

•May 9.   1902 

•October 23,   1902 

$25                 $18 

Boston                             ^ew  York 

COVERS     EVERY    EXPENSE;     EACH     TOUR    OCCUPYING 
ONE    WEEK-      TICKETS     PERMIT   OF     LONGER     STAY    IN 
WASHINGTON,  AND    ALLOW   STOP-OVER    IN    NEW  YORK 

LAST 

POPULAR....       'Tp  /~V   1   T  TJ 
THREE    DAY          X      V^     \J    XV. 

FROM 

NEW  YORK    and    PHILADELPHIA 

AND     INTERMEDIATE     POINTS    TO 

Washington 

PERSONALLY    CONDUCTED 
ALL    EXPENSES    INCLUDED 

$12     From    NHW    YORK 
$9    From    PHILADELPHIA 

May 8.    1902 

COVERS    EVERY    EXPENSE: INCLUDING   TRANSPORTA- 
TION     FOR      THE     ROUND     TRIP.      MEALS      EN      ROUTE. 
TRANSFERS    AND    TWO    DAYS'   BOARD  AT  FIRST-CLASS 
HOTELS    IN    WASHINGTON.        TICKETS    ARE    GOOD    FOR 
RETURN      ON      ANY     TRAIN     WITHIN     TEN     DAYS     FROM 
DATE.      AND      PERMIT     STOPOVERS      AT      BALTIMORE 
AND  PHILADELPHIA,       ...              

•On  account  of  the  usual  advance  in  rates  by   the   Fall 
River  Line  on   May  ist.  price  of  tickets  from  Boston  for  the 

tuur  of  May  9th  and  October  23d  will  he  527. 

Royal  Blue  Line 

Royal  Blue  Line 

LAST 

PERSONALLY      *Tr*   g'\   T    T  "D 
CONDUCTED            X      V/     \J    IS. 

ALL    EXPENSES    INCLUDED     FROM 

Boston,      New   York,      Philadelphia, 
Chester,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 

TO 

Washington 
Richnciond 

Old  Point  Comfort 

ON     SATURDAY 

May 10,  1902 

LEAVE     BOSTON    ON     FRIDAYS     PRECEDING 

Write  for  Pamphlet  Covering  Details 

PERSONALLY    ^P/^T    T"D     ^ 

CONDUCTE.D         X    V/  VJ  XVO 

ALL     EXPENSES     INCLUDED    TO    THE 

Battlefield  of  Gettysburg 
and  Washington 

FROM     BOSTON     MONDAY,     MAY    26,     AND 

FRIDAY,    SEPTEMBER     12,     r  902 

FROM       NEW     YORK      AND       PHILADELPHIA 

TUESDAY,    MAY    27,    AND    SATURDAY 

SEPTEMBER    13,    1902 

$32     From    BOSTON    .    .    . 

EXCEPT    SUPPER     ON     FALL     RIVER     STEAMER 

$22     From    NEWYORK    . 
$  1  9     From     PHILADE-LPHIA 

COVERS    EVERY    EXPENSE:    INCLUDING   TRANSPORTA- 
TION    FOR     THE     ROUND     TRIP,     MEALS     EN     ROUTE, 
HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS,    CARRIAGE    DRIVES,    ETC. 

For  tickets  and  booklet  containing  full  information  call  at  Royal  Blue  Line  Ticket  Agencies,  No.  211  ■Wash- 
ington Street.  Boston,  Mass. :  434  and  1300  Broadway.  New  York  City,  and  834  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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LOUISIANA   PURCHASE   EXPOSITION  TO  DATE. 


8  outh  Pcrrip  ^^ 


itcball  Cerminal 


6^     /^V  )Vlo8t  Convenient  entrance  to 

♦  Ct  V*      Greater  JVfew  ^ork 

Connects  under  Same  Roof  with  all  Elevated  Trains,  Broadway,  Columbus  and  Lexington  Avenue 
Cable  Lines,  East  and  West  Side  Belt  Lines,  and  aJl  Ferries  to  Brooklyn. 


Deer  Park  Hotel 


DEER    PARK,    MARYLAND: 


IMost  Delightful 
Summer  Resort 
of  the  Alleghanies 


SWEPT  by  mountain  breezes,  2,800  feet  above 
sen  level.  Absolutely  free  from  malaria, 
hay  fever  and  mo.squitoes.  Reached  with- 
out change  of  cars  from  all  principal  cities  via 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  Every  modern  con- 
venience. Rooms  en  suite  with  private  baths. 
Electric  Lights,  Long  Distance  Telephone,  Eleva- 
tors, Turkish  Baths,  Swimming  Pools,  Golf  Links, 
Tennis  Courts,  Bowling  Alleys,  Billiard  Room, 
Magnificent  Drives,  Complete  Livery  Service. 
Annapolis  Naval  Academy  Band.  Hotel  remodeled 
with  additional  conveniences  and  renovated 
throughout.  All  cottages  have  been  taken  for 
the  season.  Open  fmm  June  21st  to  Septem- 
ber 30th. 

For  rates  and  information  address 

W.  E.  BLIRWELL,  Manager, 

Deer  Park,  Garret!  County,  Md. 


Bulletin  or  Conventions 


Held  in  Various  Portions  oi  the  United  Stales 
for  which  Special  Rales  will  be  in  Efiecl  via 

BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD 


Denver,  Colo. — Sunday  School  International  Association 
Triennial  Convention,  June  26-July  2.  One  fare  for  the 
round  trip  to  Denver,  Colorado  Springs  or  Pueblo,  Colo. 
Tickets  good  going  June  21  to  23,  good  to  return  to 
August  31,  inclusive. 

Denver,  Colo. — Biennial  Meeting  Ancient  Order  Hibernians 
in  America,  July  15-22.  One  fare  for  the  round  trip  to 
Denver,  Colorado  Springs  or  Pueblo,  Colo.  Tickets  good 
going  July  10  to  12,  valid  for  return  to  August  31,  in- 
clusive. 

Denver,  Colo.— National  Fraternal  Congress,  August  26-30. 
One  fare  for  the  round  trip  to  Denver,  Colorado  Springs  or 
Pueblo,  Colo.  Tickets  good  going  August  22  and  23,  good 
returning  until  September  30,  inclusive. 

Denver,  Colo. — National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
September  1-6.  One  fare  for  the  round  trip  to  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs  or  Pueblo,  Colo.  Tickets  good  going 
August  29  to  31,  good  returning  until  September  .30,  in- 
clusive. 

MixXE.iPOLis,  Minn.— National  Educational  Association, 
July  7-11.  One  fare  plus  $2.00  for  the  round  trip.  Tickets 
on  sale  July  4  to  6,  good  returning  leaving  Minneapolis  not 
earlier  than  July  S  nor  later  than  July  14.  By  deposit  of 
ticket  with  Joint  Agent  not  earlier  than  July  8  nor  later 
than  July  14  and  payment  of  fee  of  fifty  cents  an  extension 
of  return  limit  may  be  secured  to  leave  Minneapolis  to  and 
including  September  1. 

Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md. — Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretaries  of 
N.  A.  Biennial  Conference,  June  11-15.  Tickets  on  sale 
June  9  and  10,  valid  for  return  to  June  17,  inclusive. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.— Grand  Lodge  B.  P.  0.  E..  August 
12-14.  One  fare  for  the  round  triji  to  Chicago  or  St.  Louis 
added  to  fares  authorized  therefrom.  Tickets  on  sale 
August  6  to  8,  valid  for  return  until  September  30,  in- 
clusive. 

San  Franclsco,  Cal. — Imperial  Council,  Nobles  of  Mystic 
Shrine.  Very  low  rates.  Tickets  on  sale  May  26-June  7, 
valid  for  return  within  sixty  (60)  days  from  date  of  sale, 
when  properly  executed  and  on  payment  of  fifty  cents  at 
time  of  execution. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — Biennial  Meeting  Knights  of  Pythias, 
August  12-14.  One  fare  to  Chicago  plus  .$-50.00  for  the 
round  trip.  Tickets  on  sale  August  1  to  7,  valid  for  return 
to  September  30,  inclusive. 

Washington,  D.  C. — National  Encampment,  G.  A.  R.,  October 
6-11.  One  fare  for  the  round  trip.  Tickets  good  going 
October  4  to  7,  valid  for  return  until  October  14.  By 
depo.sit  of  ticket  with  Joint  Agent  at  Washington  and 
pa\Tnent  of  fee  of  fifty  cents,  extension  of  return  limit 
may  be  secured  to  November  3. 


The  Baltimore  {d  Ohio  Railroad 

AND   THE.   CIVIL   WAR 

1861=65 

It  wiisihe  lirst  aud  tuofst  deslnihle  point  of  vaiitaKe 
i-oveted  by  huth  the  Fftleral  ami  ConfiMleraii-  arinlfs. 
In  May,  1S61,  the  four  Ft-dtTa!  advance  eolumns  cm- 
eentrated  at  Parkersbiirtr,  W.  Va..  Wlicelluj;.  W.  Va., 
Harper's  Ferry.  W.  Va..  and  at  \V.ishin^'tun.    To  re- 
tain  the  advantage,  the  Federal  govL-ruuient  estab- 
lished block  houses  aloufr  the  railroad  from  the  Mono- 
rat-y  to  the  OhUi  Klver,  besides  forts  at  "Winchester, 
Harper's  Ferry,   Cumlterland.   Pli'dumut    and     New 
Creek  t  Keysen.    The  B.iV:  O.  was  the  base  of  opera- 
tions for  the  Federal  army  for  nearly  four  years  and 
from  which  the  i-'overunient  could  not  take  advance 
line  earlier  than  X.nember.   isdi.     The  B.  &  0.  was 
the  means  of  communication  lietween  the  West  and 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  consequently  in  a 
continual  state  of  sle^e.    Harper's  Ferry., the  key  to 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  first  famed  through  the  fanat- 
ical attempt  of  John  Brown.  In  defying  the  laws  and 
i-ustoms  of  his  eouutry.  was  caiiturcd  or  recaptured 
eight  times  In  three  years.    The  Government  arsenal 
and  armories  which  were  located   there,  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  government  to  prevent  their  capture- 

OXK     UrXDRED     AND      SEVKNTV-N'INE      BATTLES      OF 
GREATER     OR     LESS     IMPOUTANCK     WERE  F<'rGHT  t'N 
OR    ADJACENT    TO    THE     BaLTI.MOKE     A-    OllIO     RAIL- 
ROAD, not  taking  into  consideration  the  Innumerable 
skirmishes. 

Harper's  Ferry,  the  Gate  to  the 
Shenandoah  Valley 

\Vh«-re  the  three  states  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia 
and  Maryland  come  together;  where  the  Potomac 
and  Shenandoah  rivers  unite;  where  the  towering 
streps  of  the  Blue  Ridge  end  abruptly,  frowning  upon 
the  heights  of  Maryland  and  Bolivar  Heights  In  West 
Virginia,  lies  the  quaint  historic  town  of  Harper's 
Ferry.    John  Brown  baptized  it  In  blood  In  185i»,  when 
lie  captured  the  town  and  the  U.  S.  arsenal  and  made 
his  rtnal  and  fatal  stand  In  the  engine  house  'known 
afterwards  as  John  Brown's  fort),  alongside  the  Bal- 
timore it  Ohio  Railroad.     A  plain  sliaft,  simply  in- 
scribtMl.  now  marks  the  location. 

Again  in  IStll,  grim  visaged  war  seized   the  village 
and  held  It  tight  In  its  grasp  for  nearly  four  years. 
Tile  deeds  that  were  done,  and  the  tales  that  are  told 
concerning  Harper's  Ferry  fill  volumes. 

The  heights  at  Harper's  Ferry  guarded  the  Sheniin 
doah  Valley.    It  was  a  most  Important  stronghold  to 
be  deslri'd  when  some  great  campaign  was  planned 
liy  eitluT  army. 

From  Harper's  Ferry  the  Shenandoah  division  of 
the   Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  extends  soutliward  to 
Charlestown,  Winchester,  Harrisonburg  and  Lexing- 
ton.       Battlefields     surround     the     village     In     all 
directions. 

One  Hundred  and  Seventy=nine 

Battles  were   Fought  On 

or  Adjacent  to  the 

Baltimore  6  Ohio   R^ailroad 

The  Potomac  River.  I 
With  the  Fortui 

■••All  HUiet  along  the  Pot 

Except  now  and  then 

Is  shot,  as  he  walk^^  on 

By  a  rifleman  laid  in 

r.ui  it  was  NOT  always  iiui 
For  four  long  weary  years  the 
the  river  winds,  and  which  no 
and  prosperity,  was  hotly  eon 
'-Teat  armies  of  the  North  an(' 

The    Baltimore    &    Ohio 
famous  stream  for  nearly  one 
-from  Piedmont.  W.  Va..   to 
Maryland— and  both  river  and 
and  recrossed  time  and  aga 
armies      The  battles  of  Antle 
.Monocacy  and  Gettysburg  we 
the  main  line  of  the  B.  &  O. 
esQue  and  beautiful,  lies  on  t 
Iioint  of  AVest  Virginia,  whose 
the  gentle  Shenandoah  to  it 
Potiimac. 

ndelibly  LinKed 
\es  of  War 

)nnic  to-night,' 
a  Mray  picket 
lis  l»eat  to  and  Iro, 
he  thicket." 

H  along  the  Potomac. 

valley  through  which 
v  Is  a  dream  of  peace 
tested  gronnd  for   the 

South. 
Kallroad     follows    th.- 

uindred  and  tifty  miles 

Washington  Junction. 

railroad  were  crossed 
n,   by   the    contending 
tarn.  South  Mountain, 
re  all  fought  north  of 

larper's  Ferry  pli-tur- 
ic  sharp  northeastern 
rock-houud  sides  guide 
s  confluence  with  the 

The  Shenandoah   Valley,  the 

"Valley    of    Dispute." 

"Sheridan's   Ride" 

The  brautlful  valley  of  the  Shenandoah-known  in 
the  army  as  the  "Valley  of  Dispute"— suflfered  more 
than  any  one  section  of  country.    A  branch  of  the 
Baltimore    &     Ohio    Railroad     extends    sonthward 
through    It  from   Harper's    Ferry    to  Strasburg  and 
irom  Harrisonburg  to  Le.xington,  with  the  Southern 
Hallway   forming  the   connecting    link.      The    Blue 
Rldge  on  the  east  and  the  Shenandoah  Mountains  on 
the  west,  echoed  with  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the 
rriick  of  musketry  almost  continually  during    'US, 
III  and  '(}5. 

Halltown,  Charlestown.  Summit  Point,  Winchester. 
Opeiiuoii.    Kernstown.     MIddletown.     Cedar    Creek. 
Strasburg.   Fisher's   Hill.   Woodstock.   Mt.  Jackson. 
New   Market,   Harrisonl)urg,   Cross   Keys,   Staunton 
and  Lexington,  following  each  other  consecutively 
down  the  road,  were  battle-stained  over  and  over. 

Winchester  suffered  the  most.    Cedar  Creek  was 
perhaps  the  fiercest,  where   Sheridan   became   im- 
mortalized in  history  for  his  famous  ride  from  Win- 
chester. 

36th   Annual    Encampment    G.  A.   R. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  6  =  11,   1902 

_j 
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THE   LOUISIANA    PURCHASE   EXPOSITION    TO    DATE. 


BY  an  amendment  to  the  sundry  civil 
bill,  which  carries  a  further  appropri- 
ation of  .$1,048,000  for  the  Govern- 
ment building  and  exhibits.  Congress  has 
postponed  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion for  one  year,  making  ilay  1,  1904,  the 
opening  date. 

This  action  was  made  necessary  for 
various  reasons,  the  principal  of  which  were 
the  inability  of  various  foreign  countries 
to  prepare  their  exhibits  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  their  desires  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  exposition  enterprise,  also 
the  inability  of  our  own  government  to 
obtain  material  for  the  construction  of  the 
Government  building  in  time  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  exposition,  May  1,  19()H.  It 
became  known  in  Washington  that  this 
date  was  an  obstacle  to  the  participation 
of  important  foreign  governments;  that 
exhibitors  generally,  at  home  and  abroad, 
desired  more  time  for  preparation,  and  that 
a  year's  postponement  would  give  the  world 
a  far  grander  exposition.  Letters  from 
prominent  men,  diplomats  and  exposition 
commissioners  in  foreign  lands  earnestly 
advised  postponement,  while  art  and  trade 
associations  announced  their  wishes  to  the 
same  effect. 

In  view  of  this  pressure  for  more  time. 
President  Carter  of  the  National  Commission, 
on  May  1,  wired  President  Francis  a  sug- 
gesti(m  that  for  reasons  stated.  Congress 
and  the  Government  would  favor  a  post- 
ponement with  the  consent  of  the  Exposi- 
tion Company,  and  advising  that  the  views 
of  the  latter  on  the  subject  should  be 
communicated  through  him  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  After  a  hurried  consultation 
with  the  executive  committee  and  the 
directors,  President  Francis  wired  the 
company's  consent  to  a  postponement  of  one 


year.  The  next  day  this  correspondence 
was  transmitted  to  Congress  through 
Secretary  Hay,  and  the  provision  for  post- 
ponement was  incorporated  by  unanimous 
consent  in  the  pending  sundry  civil  bill. 

The  company  was  eager  to  show  the 
world  that  its  plans,  resources  and  working 
organization  could  surpass  all  former  feats 
of  construction  and  get  the  grounds  and 
buildings  ready  on  time,  but  it  preferred 
the  results  to  be  attained  by  giving  the 
world  more  time  for  creditable  participa- 
tion, and  the  unanimity  with  which  press 
and  public  have  everywhere  approved  this 
action,  shows  that  the  time  limit  was  the 
only  recognized  obstacle  to  the  complete 
and  brilliant  success  now  universally  antici- 
pated. (Jf  course  the  postponement  sets 
a  higher  standard  of  achievement  for  all 
departments,  and  the  work  is  now  pro- 
gressing with  increased  energy  in  all  de- 
partments. 

The  first  of  May  the  various  bureaux 
were  all  removed  to  the  fine  new  Washing- 
ton University  buildings  included  in  the 
World's  Fair  site.  Seven  of  these  spacious 
and  imposing  structures  have  been  recently 
completed  at  a  cost  of  nearly  .$1,00(1,000, 
and  three  more  of  the  same  group  are  under 
contract  to  be  completed  by  March  30, 1903, 
at  a  cost  of  $525,000.  The  windows  of 
these  new  offices  overlook  the  400  acres  of 
cleared  ground  now  covered  by  armies  of 
graders,  ditchers,  sewer  makers  and  water 
pipe  layers,  with  their  teams,  traction 
engines  and  steam  excavators,  while  other 
armies  are  rapidly  rearing  the  frames  of 
the  four  huge  exposition  buildings;  the 
Varied  Industries,  the  Textiles,  the  Elec- 
tricity and  the  Machinery,  already  under 
contract  to  be  finished  within  seven  months. 
The  fourteen  buildings  referred  to  cover  a 
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ground  space  of  more  than  forty-four  acres, 
and  the  letting  of  others  of  these  vast 
structures  will  soon  be  announced.  Other 
big  and  important  contracts  have  been  let 
for  power  plants  and  electric  connections. 

From  all  parts  of  the  world  every  mail 
brings  reports  of  increased  interest  and 
progress  in  the  preparations  for  participa- 
tion on  a  grand  scale.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  reports  received  from  World's 
Fair  commissioners  and  other  prominent 
men,  at  home  and  abroad,  regarding  the 
postponement  and  progress  of  the  various 
expected  exhibits: 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cridler,  World's  Fair 
Commissioner  to  Europe,  returning  to 
St.  Louis  on  May  5,  fresh  from  confer- 
ences with  the  diplomatic  agents  of  foreign 
governments,  declares  that  the  delay  of 
a  year 

Gives  promise  of  foreign  participation  in  tlie 
exposition  on  a  broad,  liberal  and  grand  scale.  It 
will  make  foreign  work  everyAvhere  easier  and  is  its 
own  best  argument  in  presenting  the  whole  question  to 
the  several  foreign  powers  whose  friendly  disposition 
has  been  manifested  in  many  ways. 

Mr.  .James  E.  Smith,  member  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Company's 
board  of  directors,  who  is  traveling  the 
Orient  and  acting  as  honorary  commissioner 
for  the  fair,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  recently  given  in  Tokio,  Japan,  by  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  that  city.  In  a 
letter  to  President  Francis,  Mr.  Smith  says: 

The  manufacturers,  exporters  and  artists  are 
now  forming  an  organization  and  I  am  sure  they  will 
have  at  least  300  members.  I  now  have  hopes  of 
being  able  to  secure  an  entirely  satisfactory  exhibit 
from  Japan,  and  since  it  has  been  decided  to  postpone 
our  fair.  I  am  sure  that  the  full  participation  of  the 
Japanese  Government  can  be  secured. 

In  a  letter  from  the  resident  repre- 
sentative of  the  exposition  at  Paris,  the 
following  statement  is  made: 

It  is  a  conservative  statement  to  say  that  at 
the  present  time,  information  and  interest  in  Prance 
regarding  the  exposition  is  universal,  and  the  capacity 
of  my  small  office  is  severely  taxed  at  times  to  attend  to 
the  people  asking  for  different  kinds  of  information. 

Advices  have  also  been  received  that  no 
effort  will  be  spared  to  make  the  exhibit  of 
French  technical  and  industrial  education 
worthy  of  the  great  plans  of  this  exposi- 
tion, and  the  St.  Louis  authorities  have 
been  assured  of  the  personal  interest  and 
co-operation  of  the  French  Ministry  of 
Commerce  to  secure  this  re.sult. 

Through    Ambassador   White's   special 


efforts  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  securing 
a  great  educational  exhibit  from  Germany 

The  World's  Fair  representative  in 
England  reports  that  for  the  present,  the 
South  African  war  and  the  coronation  over- 
shadow the  interest  of  the  British  public  in 
the  exposition,  but  in  view  of  the  postpone- 
ment, is  confident  that  a  large  appropriation 
will  be  made  by  the  British  Government  for 
the  representation  of  that  country  at  the 
fair. 

Advices  from  Cuba  and  our  South 
American  neighbors  indicate  they  are  much 
interested  in  the  exposition  and  are  ready 
to  take  up  officially  the  matter  of  local 
representation  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Mr.  Thos.  M.  Moore,  Chief  of  the  De- 
partment of  Machinery,  has  just  returned 
from  a  six  weeks'  trip,  having  visited 
nearly  every  prominent  city  in  the  United 
States,  and  says  every  manufacturer  of 
machinery  he  talked  with,  and  he  met  a 
great  many,  expressed  a  desire  to  have  an 
exhibit  at  the  fair.  Remarkable  progress 
has  been  made  in  machinery  since  the 
Chicago  World's  Fair,  and  Mr.  Moore  pre- 
dicts that  the  display  of  Machinery  at  the 
exposition  will  be  as  far  superior  to  that 
of  the  Columbian  Exposition  as  the  latter 
was  superior  to  the  finest  machinery  exhibit 
ever  before  made. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  Department  of  Electricity  and  Professor 
Goldsborough,  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Electrical  Exhiliits,  says:  "At  every  point 
the  representatives  of  the  department  have 
been  met  with  hearty  assurances  of  support, 
and  the  electrical  manufacturers  are  already 
at  work  specifically  planning  their  exhibits." 

The  comments  of  the  press  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  Union  on  the  postponement  of 
the  World's  Fair  indicate  that  public 
opinion  was  practically  unanimous  in  re- 
garding the  time  as  too  short  and  in  desiring 
that  another  year  should  be  devoted  to  the 
work  of  making  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  surpass  all  others. 

President  Francis  has  determined  that 
the  postponement  of  the  World's  Fair  shall 
not  lead  to  any  slackening  of  energy  in  the 
work  of  preparation  for  the  great  exposi- 
tion. He  holds  a  "Cabinet  meeting"  in 
his  office  every  morning,  which  is  attended 
by  the  secretary  and  the  division  directors 
in  charge  of  the  grand  divisions  of  execu- 
tive work,  who  in  turn  hold  frequent 
meetings  with  the  chiefs  of  the  depart- 
ments in  their  respective  divisions. 


MY  FLOWERS. 


BY  THOMAS  CALVER. 


w 


HAT  care  I  for  riches,  or  honors,  or  fame — 

The  prizes  of  most  of  humanity's  aim — 

When  pleasures  most  sweet  I  enjoy  by  the  hour, 

Bewitched  by  the  smile  of  a  beautiful  flower  I 

No  glamour  of  glory,  no  pa?an  of  praise, 

No  sumptuous  sheen  of  bright  gold's  luring  rays, 

Can  lighten  the  heart  and  the  senses  beguile 

With  rapturous  bliss  like  the  Hower's  witching  wile. 

When  dewy  the  morn,  in  the  sun's  early  ray 
The  flowers  wear  their  diamonds  to  welcome  the  day; 
And  where  is  the  queen  whose  rich  gems  can  compare 
With  those  that  the  blossoms  so  modestly  wear? 
The  dewdrop  that  shines  in  the  heart  of  a  rose 
The  tints  of  the  rainbow  more  brilliantly  shows, 
As,  glowing,  the  light  in  its  bosom  sinks  down, 
Than  jewels  most  rare  in  a  necklace  or  crown. 

The  incense  of  roses,  the  lily's  sweet  balm. 

That  hallow  the  air  in  the  eve's  stilly  calm, 

The  homage  of  love  to  their  lovers  convey 

And  senses  and  soul  to  pure  ecstasy  sway. 

The  clematis  sends,  through  the  soft  summer  night, 

Its  blessing  so  welcome,  to  charm  and  delight; 

Its  blooms  to  the  zephyrs  a  fragrance  impart 

That  weaves  its  green  tendrils  entwined  round  the  heait. 

The  violet  sweetness  in  modesty  breathes; 

The  jessamine  enchants  as  it  fragrantly  wreathes; 

The  pansy's  most  touching  and  eloquent  face 

Invites  a  caress  of  its  beauty  and  grace. 

The  various  blooms  of  the  garden  have  all 

A  power  that  with  pleasure  the  heart  can  enthrall; 

And  Art's  best  of  triumphs  but  distinctly  hints 

At  Flora's  fair  forms  and  her  glorious  tints. 

When  autumn  is  come  and  the  leaves  feebly  fall 
And  cover  the  ground  like  a  funeral  pall, 
I  sigh  for  my  flowers  and  they  bravely  respond. 
In  beauties  the  summer-time's  glories  beyond. 
When  winter  draws  nigh,  with  his  ominous  breath. 
And  threatens  them  all  with  destruction  and  death. 
What  pleasure  I  find  as  I  take  up  their  fight 
And  hide  them  and  cover  them,  safe  from  his  blight. 

They  say  to  my  soul  that  it,  too,  must  cast  down 
The  deckings  of  life  in  grim  death's  wintry  frown. 
And  when  they  burst  forth  beneath  spring's  sunny  skies, 
They  say  that  I,  too,  to  new  life  shall  arise. 
When  summer-time  brings  them  their  grandest  of  bloom. 
That  tell  of  the  life  only  reached  by  the  tomb- 
Its  beauty  and  sweetness  beyond  all  compare — 
And  oh,  I  well  know  I  shall  find  them  all  there! 
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BY  COL.  ALEXANDER  K.  M  CLURE  IN  CHICAGO  INTER  OCEAN. 


THE  two  Union  commanders  of  our  civil 
war  whose  military  achievements  have 
been  most  discussed  at  home  and 
abroad  were  (ienerals  (irant  and  McClellan. 
Their  qualities  were  discussed  in  all  the 
heat  of  partisan  devotion  among  military 
men  and  recklessly  criticised  in  the  politi- 
cal conflicts  of  the  country  during  the  war, 
and  for  some  years  thereafter,  as  both 
became  national  political  leaders  as  candi- 
dates of  their  respective  parties  for  the 
Presidency.  From  the  time  that  McClellan 
was  called  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  until  the  close  of  the  war 
public  discussion  of  his  qualities  as  a  mili- 
tary leader  was  constant,  and  usually 
exhibited  all  the  violence  of  partisan  dis- 
putation. It  was  claimed  by  hi.s  friends 
that  he  was  the  ablest  and  in  all  respects 
the  most  accomplished  soldier  of  the  army, 
and  would  have  won  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  with  much  less  sacrifice  of  life  and 
treasure  than  was  made  by  those  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  President  Lincoln  was  severely 
criticised  by  McClellan's  friends  because, 
as  they  claimed,  the  President  had  failed 
to  sustain  McClellan  in  his  campaigns,  and 
thereby  made  the  administration  responsible 
for  his  failures.  Those  who  criticised 
McClellan's  military  record  believed  and 
declared  that  he  was  heartily  supported  by 
the  President,  and  that  his  failure  as  a 
military  commander  was  the  result  of  his 
own  lack  of  aggressive  qualities.  (Jrant, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  discussed  by  the 
friends  of  McClellan  as  a  reckless  military 
leader,  who  won  his  victories  by  wanton 
sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers,  while 
the  friends  of  the  administration  heartily 
sustained  Grant  liecause  he  met  the  hunger 
cry  of  the  nation  for  battle  and  victory. 

Both  of  these  two  military  leaders  ren- 
dered a  very  high  measure  of  service  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union,  and  each  stood  out 
single  and  pre-eminent  from  all  the  other 
Union  generals  in  the  particular  qualities 
which  each  possessed.  They  were  entirely 
unlike  in  purpose  and  methods  as  military 
commanders,  (irant  was  the  most  aggres- 
sive of  all  the  generals  who  led  the  Union 
army  in  the  field,  while  McClellan  was  a 
most  accomplished  organizer  of  armies,  and 


the  best  defensive  commander  in  all  the 
long  list  of  Union  ofiicers  whose  stars 
brightened  or  paled  during  the  bloody 
struggle.  Grant  never  fought  but  one 
defensive  battle,  and  in  that  he  was 
defeated  and  lost  his  command.  This  was 
at  Shiloh,  where  he  had  taken  position 
without  expecting  immediate  attack  and 
was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Buell,  when 
General  Sidney  Johnson  hurled  an  over- 
whelming force  against  Grant  and  drove 
Grant's  army  from  the  field  to  the  line  of 
the  river,  but  Johnson  fell  in  the  conflict 
and  Buell  arrived  with  re-enforcements  in 
the  evening.  He  promptly  made  his  dis- 
positions to  resume  the  battle  aggressively 
at  daylight,  and  Grant  was  then  in  his 
favorite  attitude  as  a  fighter,  and  routed 
Beauregard  before  the  close  of  the  day; 
but  Halleck  was  ordered  to  the  field  and 
relieved  (irant  of  command. 

McClellan  never  fought  but  one  aggres- 
sive battle,  and  that  was  at  Antietam, 
where  he  should  have  fought  one  day 
earlier,  and  thereby  would  have  met  Lee 
with  nearly  one-third  of  his  army  under 
Jackson  away  from  the  field.  By  that  one 
day's  delay  Jackson  reached  the  field  and 
fought  McClellan  with  the  sixty  or  more 
guns  he  had  captured  with  some  10,000 
men  at  Harper's  Ferry,  (irant  was  the 
ablest  and  boldest  of  all  our  aggressive 
generals,  while  McClellan  was  the  ablest 
and  the  most  cautious  of  all  our  military 
commanders,  and  avoided  aggressive  war- 
fare unless  invited  by  a  special  advantage. 

The  military  records  of  Grant  and 
McClellan  have  been  carefully  studied  by 
the  people  of  the  country  and  by  military 
men  abroad.  They  stand  out  distinctly  as 
the  great  military  men  of  our  civil  con- 
flict, representing  two  entirely  different 
systems  of  warfare.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  transform  Grant  into  a 
defensive  general,  and  it  would  have  been 
equally  impossible  to  .transform  McClellan 
into  an  aggressive  general.  Had  our  con- 
dition been  such  as  to  require  the  severe 
husbanding  of  resources  and  avoiding  bat- 
tle excepting  when  special  opportunity  for 
success  was  presented,  McClellan  would 
have  been  much  the  greater  of  the  two  for 
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the  Union  cause.  He  was  a  most  accom- 
plished strategist  and  a  thoroughly  trained 
soldier:  one  whose  personal  courage  could 
not  be  questioned,  and  his  loyalty  to  his 
cause  was  such  that  if  in  the  line  of  his 
duty  his  life  had  been  demanded  for  the 
safety  of  his  government  it  would  have 
been  freely  given.  He  was  one  of  the  pu- 
rest, most  lovable  of  men,  and  not  one  of 
our  generals  approached  him  as  an  organ- 
izer of  armies.  Xo  one  but  McClellan  could 
have  created  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and 
fitted  it  for  the  field  in  a  few  months  in  the 
fall  of  1861,  and  the  impress  of  his  disci- 
pline and  thorough  training  was  plainly 
manifested  in  every  struggle  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  had  until  it  was  crowned  with 
final  victory  at  Appomattox. 

McClellan  was  universally  beloved  by 
his  soldiers,  and  in  all  the  many  changes 
made  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  no  one 
ever  commanded  the  aff'ection  of  the  rank 
and  file  as  he  did,  and  when  the  army  was 
driven  in  confusion  by  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run  into  the  intrenchments  at  Wash- 
ington, no  other  one  of  our  generals  could 
have  taken  it  in  hand  and  at  once  restored 
its  order  and  discipline  and  marched  it  to 
battle  at  Antietam.  The  chief  secret  of 
the  devotion  of  the  army  to  McClellan  was 
the  absolute  confidence  of  the  men  that  he 
would  not  plunge  them  into  needless  sacri- 
fice. The  battle  of  Antietam  was  one  of 
the  boldest  conflicts  of  the  war,  but  no 
part  of  the  army  ever  hesitated  for  a 
moment  to  go  into  the  deadliest  strife 
when  they  knew  it  was  McClellan's  order. 
Had  'Jrant  commanded  at  Antietam  he 
would  have  fought  the  battle  a  day  earlier 
than  McClellan  did,  and  the  fighting  would 
not  have  stopped  until  Lee  had  escaped 
across  the  Potomac  with  the  shattered 
remnants  of  his  army. 

It  was  McClellan's  misfortune  that  the 
conditions  under  which  the  government  was 
placed  in  our  civil  war  demanded  different 
methods  of  warfare  and  greater  sacrifices 
of  life  than  he  was  prepared  to  accept.  He 
would  have  been  a  great  Confederate  gen- 
eral, where  defensive  warfare  was  a  neces- 
sity, and  where  battle  should  be  given  only 
where  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy 
were  neutralized  by  conditions.  Had  he 
been  in  command  the  bloody  and  fruitless 
charges  made  by  Grant  at  Vicksburg  and 
Cold  Harbor,  by  Sherman  at  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  and  by  Burnside  at  Fredericks- 
burg would  have  been  unknown  in  the  his- 


tory of  the  war.  He  was  a  tireless  student 
of  everything  relating  to  war,  and  he 
planned  and  fought  every  battle  strictly  in 
accord  with  the  theories  of  military  text 
books.  His  birth  and  training  were  alike 
against  the  development  of  aggressive 
methods.  He  was  born  to  fortune,  reared 
in  luxury,  and  had  little  of  that  attrition 
with  the  world  that  fits  youth  for  develop- 
ment into  aggressive  men.  Had  he  been  a 
barefoot  alley  boy,  trained  to  tag  and 
marbles  and  jostling  his  way  in  the  world, 
his  splendid  abilities,  with  the  opportunity 
he  had  for  military  culture,  would  have 
made  him  more  reliant  upon  himself  and 
less  dependent  upon  military  theories. 
McClellan  was  more  distinctly  a  defensive 
general  than  any  of  the  leading  military 
men  on  either  side  of  our  civil  war,  and  he 
would  doubtless  have  achieved  eminent 
success  if  he  had  been  in  command  of  the 
Confederate  army;  but  the  Union  army 
required  just  the  opposite  qualities  in  its 
military  men.  They  were  compelled  to  fight 
aggressively,  and  in  such  a  war  only  aggres- 
sive generals  could  achieve  great  success. 
President  Lincoln  has  been  severely  cen- 
sured by  the  friends  of  McClellan  as  respon- 
sible for  McClellan's  failure  in  his  Peninsula 
campaign,  and  most  of  them  yet  believe 
that  Lincoln  did  not  give  a  faithful  support 
to  McClellan  in  his  military  movements. 
This  imputation  upon  Lincoln  I  know  to  be 
unwarranted.  I  many  times  heard  him  dis- 
cuss McClellan,  and  I  am  sure  that  McClellan 
himself  was  not  more  anxious  for  success 
in  his  Richmond  campaign  than  was  Lincoln. 
He  had  become  impatient  with  McClellan 
because  of  his  failure  to  move  upon  Ma- 
nassas in  the  late  fall  of  ISGl,  when  the 
roads  were  exceptionally  fine,  and  he  finally 
reluctantly  yielded  to  McClellan's  plan  of 
attacking  Richmond  by  the  peninsula.  Pub- 
lic and  political  pressure  against  McClellan 
had  become  very  strong,  and  a  majority  of 
the  Cabinet  officers  had  lost  all  confidence 
in  him  as  a  commander  and  desired  his  re- 
moval, but  Lincoln  refused  to  entertain  the 
question.  He  yielded  to  the  opposition  to 
McClellan  on  March  11,  1862,  to  the  extent 
of  practically  removing  McClellan  as  com- 
mander-in-chief and  limiting  his  command 
to  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  As  McClellan 
was  in  the  field,  he  had  little  opportunity 
to  study  military  conditions  in  other  depart- 
ments, which  furnished  a  plausible  excuse 
for  limiting  his  authority;  but  I  speak 
advisedly  when   I  say  that   Lincoln  most 
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sincerely  hoped  that  McClellan  would  make 
a  successful  campaign,  capture  Richmond 
and  thus  prove  his  just  claim  to  be  restored 
as  commander-in-chief. 

Had  his  campaign  been  successful  Lin- 
coln would  surely  have  restored  McClellan. 
He  did  not  till  the  position  until  exactly  four 
months  after  .Mct'lelian  had  been  removed 
from  it,  and  then  he  did  it  under  great  prov- 
ocation. Lincoln  visited  McClellan  at  his 
headquarters  on  the  .James  after  the  Seven 
Days'  battles,  and  a  week  or  more  after  Mc- 
Clellan, in  a  communication  to  Secretary 
Stanton  said:  "If  I  save  this  army  now  I 
tell  you  plainly  that  I  owe  no  thanks  to  you 
or  to  any  other  person  in  Washington.  You 
have  done  your  best  to  sacrifice  this  army." 
Any  other  President  than  Lincoln  would 
have  dismissed  a  general  who  thus  accused 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War, 
but  Lincoln  never  yielded  to  resentment. 
When  he  visited  McClellan  on  the  James, 
McClellan  handed  him  an  elaborate  letter 
severely  criticising  both  the  military  and 
the  political  policy  of  the  administration. 
This  letter  was  delivered  to  the  President 
in  person  by  McClellan,  and  the  President 
read  it,  placed  it  in  his  pocket,  and  made 
no  reference  to  it  whatever;  but  four  days 
thereafter,  when  the  position  had  been 
vacated  for  precisely  four  months,  Lincoln 
appointed  Halleck  as  commander-in-chief. 

When  the  armies  of  Pope  and  McClellan 
were  driven  into  the  intrenchments  at 
Washington  after  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  Lincoln  well  understood  that  McClellan 
was  the  most  accomplished  defensive  gen- 
eral in  the  army,  and  in  disregard  of  the 
views  of  every  member  of  his  Cabinet,  he 
personally  visited  McClellan  at  his  home 
and  asked  him  to  take  command  of  the  de- 
fenses at  Washington,  which  placed  Mc- 
Clellan again  in  command  of  the  army. 
That  was  just  an  occasion  for  McClellan's 
best  qualities  to  be  exhibited  to  the  best 
advantage.  His  restoration  to  command 
speedily  brought  order  out  of  chaos  in  the 
army,  and  Washington  was  safe  from  the 
hour  that  he  was  in  charge  of  its  defense. 
When  Lee  crossed  into  Maryland  McClellan 
waited  for  orders,  but  received  'none;  Lin- 
coln issued  no  orders,  for  the  reason  that  he 
preferred  that  McClellan  should  follow  Lee 
without  any  special  orders  from  the  gov- 
ernment, and  McClellan  did  so.  After  the 
battle  of  Antietam  Lincoln  was  again  very 
much  discouraged  liy  McClellan's  failure  to 
advance  into  Virginia,  and  the  many  letters 


he  wrote  to  him,  which  have  been  given  to 
the  public,  show  how  sincerely  desirous  he 
was  to  aid  McClellan  to  victory.  Lincoln 
finally  reached  the  point  that  he  believed  it 
necessary  to  relieve  McClellan  of  command, 
and  he  did  it  only  after  long  hesitation  and 
earnest  appeals,  pointing  out  strategic 
movements  which  should  be  accepted,  with 
the  distinctness  of  a  thoroughly  trained 
military  officer,  and  McClellan's  military 
career  ended  on  the  -^th  of  November,  LS(J2, 
when  he  was  ordered  to  report  at  Trenton 
for  further  orders,  and  was  never  again 
recalled  to  a  command. 

In  the  spring  of  1863  Hooker  suffered  a 
most  humiliating  defeat  at  Chancellorsville, 
and  the  army  of  the  Potomac  had  little  to 
inspire  it  with  hope  of  victory.  It  had  been 
defeated  on  the  peninsula;  it  had  been  de- 
feated at  the  second  Bull  Run;  it  had  a 
drawn  battle  at  Antietam;  it  had  been  de- 
feated at  Fredericksburg,  and  defeated  at 
Chancellorsville.  It  had  not  a  single  de- 
cisive victory  to  its  credit.  Lee  concen- 
trated the  largest  army  that  ever  marched 
under  the  stars  and  bars,  and  moved  into 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  decisive  battle  of 
the  war  was  fought  at  Gettysburg.  There 
was  universal  consternation  in  southern 
Pennsylvania  east  of  the  mountains.  Lee's 
army  penetrated  Chambersburg  with  in- 
cursions to  Carlisle  and  York,  while  Hooker's 
army  was  spread  across  Maryland,  with 
Fredericksburg  as  a  center,  extending  its 
line  nearly  thirty  miles,  to  be  prepared  for 
Lee  if  he  moved  down  the  Cumberland 
valley  to  Baltimore  and  Washington,  or  if 
he  moved  directly  upon  Washington  on  the 
line  of  the  Potomac. 

Three  days  before  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg Hooker  resigned,  and  Meade  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  I  was  at  Har- 
risburg  in  charge  of  the  military  depart- 
ment, and  we  were  for  days  after  Lee 
entered  Pennsylvania  without  any  definite 
information  as  to  the  positions  of  the  two 
armies.  Philadelphia  was  naturally  appre- 
hensive that  Lee  might  move  directly  upon 
the  city,  and  telegrams,  letters,  and  com- 
mittees pressed  upon  Governor  Curtin  to 
call  for  the  restoration  of  McClellan  to  the 
command  of  the  array.  Outside  of  mere 
partisan  political  circles  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  Philadelphia  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  restoring  McClellan  to  the  com- 
mand, and  the  business  interests  were  most 
importunate  on  the  subject.  I  was  sent  by 
Governor  Curtin  to  Philadelphia  to  confer 
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with  a  number  of  prominent  men  on  the 
subject,  and  after  a  conference  with  a 
large  number  of  prominent  business  men, 
among  whom  were  Mayor  Henry,  President 
Thomson  and  Mce-President  Scott  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  I  sent  a  dispatch  to 
Lincoln  expressing  the  views  of  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  city,  and  earnestly 
urging  that  McClellan  be  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  army.  I  did  so  because  I 
knew  that  the  army  was  discouraged  and 
somewhat  demoralized  by  a  succession  of 
defeats;  that  McClellan  would  inspire  more 
confidence  among  the  soldiers  than  any 
other  commander,  and  because  I  believed 
that  McClellan  was  the  most  accomplished 
and  skillful  defensive  general  of  the  entire 
army.  Lincoln  promptly  sent  the  following 
dispatch  in  reply: 

War  Department,  ) 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1863.  \ 
A.  K.  McClure.  Philadelphia: 

Do  we  gain  anything  by  opening  one  leak  to  stop 
another?  Do  we  gain  anything  by  quieting  one 
clamor  merely  to  open  another  and  probably  a  larger 
one?  A.  LiN-coLN. 

The  answer  was  quaint  but  conclusive. 
Lincoln  doubtless  knew  much  better  than  I 
did  the  obstacles  to  McClellan's  restoration 
to  command,  the  chief  of  which  was  that 
McClellan  had  then  become  an  important 
political  factor,  and,  however  willing  Lin- 
coln might  have  been  to  intrust  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  to  McClellan  at  Gettys- 
burg, he  could  not  have  made  the  assign- 
ment without  an  open  rupture  with  the 
Cabinet  and  Congress.  I  then  believed, 
and  I  now  believe,  that  no  man  in  our  army 
would  have  met  Lee  with  greater  skill  than 
McClellan  had  he  been  placed  in  command, 
but  the  battle  would  not  have  been  fought 
at  Gettysburg.  He  would  have  held  his 
army  as  compactly  in  hand  as  possible, 
and  never  would  have  allowed  the  battle  to 
begin  when  it  required  two  days  of  hard 
marching  to  get  the '  entire  army  on  the 
field.  Meade  adopted  the  better  method, 
as  the  result  proved,  but  McClellan  would 
have  adopted  the  safer  method,  and,  being 
on  the  defensive,  could  have '  chosen  his 
battlefield. 

No  man  could  command  an  army  in 
action  with  greater  precision  than  McClel- 
lan. I  stood  by  his  side  when  he  fought 
the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  all  went  well 
without  confusion  until  the  crucial  test 
came  that  required  McClellan  to  depart 
from  the  line  of  extreme  caution.     I  saw 


two  of  Burnside's  aids  at  different  times 
dash  up  to  headquarters  on  foaming  steeds, 
and  present  earnest  appeals  for  re-enforce- 
ments, that  would  have  required  nearly  or 
quite  one-half  of  the  reserve  to  go  into 
action,  and,  after  long  and  painful  hesita- 
tion, he  refused.  He  fought  that  battle 
from  the  single  standpoint  of  protecting 
Washington,  while  Grant  would  have  fought 
it  to  destroy  Lee's  army.  McClellan  believed 
himself  outnumbered  on  the  field,  in  which 
he  was  greatly  deceived,  and  that  strength- 
ened him  in  refusing  to  take  any  risk  of 
defeat.  Antietam  was  his  last  battle,  the 
only  one  in  which  he  was  tactically  aggres- 
sive, and  it  clearly  demonstrated  the  limi- 
tations of  a  trained  defensive  general  when 
called  upon  to  be  both  strategically  and 
tactically  aggressive.  He  was  not  equal 
to  such  a  campaign  any  more  than  Grant 
would  have  been  equal  to  a  strictly  defen- 
sive campaign. 

I  have  said  that  McClellan  would  have 
made  one  of  the  most  successful  Confeder- 
ate generals  because  of  the  different  con- 
ditions. Had  Grant  been  a  Confederate 
soldier  he  would  probably  have  developed 
into  a  great  lieutenant  of  the  type  of 
Stonewall  Jackson,  but  had  he  been  in  com- 
mand of  a  Confederate  army  his  aggressive 
qualities  would  not  have  prevented  him 
from  fighting  against  odds  and  advantages, 
and  he  would  have  been  a  failure.  The  one 
soldier  of  the  two  armies  who  had  the  best 
mingling  of  aggressive  and  defensive  quali- 
ties in  military  campaigns  was  General  Lee. 
Grant  was  pre-eminently  the  aggressive 
chieftain  of  the  war,  and  all  the  conditions 
of  the  conflict  were  in  his  favor.  It  was 
the  policy  of  the  Confederates  to  exhaust 
and  discourage  the  North  by  avoiding 
decisive  battle,  and  when  fighting  to  fight 
under  the  greatest  possible  advantages, 
but  after  two  years  of  war,  when  the 
country  was  prepared  to  accept  the  fear- 
ful sacrifice  necessary  to  triumph  over 
the  Confederate  armies,  Grant  was  the 
logical  leader,  and  he  was  much  more 
than  a  mere  stubborn  fighter.  He  was 
a  great  general  and  he  fought  from 
the  start  on  a  difl'erentt  theory  from 
that  of  McClellan.  McClellan  planned  the 
capture  of  Richmond  and  other  leading 
strategic  points  in  the  Confederacy,  but 
Grant  had  one  objective  point  in  all  his 
campaigns,  and  that  was  the  Confederate 
army.  He  captured  Richmond  and  never 
entered  it,  even  after  the  surrender  of  Lee. 
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His  campaign  in  Mississippi,  when  he 
whirled  his  army  around  to  Jackson  and 
defeated  Johnson  in  the  open  field  to  pre- 
vent the  union  of  the  Confederate  forces, 
was  one  of  the  boldest  and  grandest  strate- 
gic movements  nf  the  war,  and  his  triumph 
in  Chattanooga  with  Honker's  romantic 
battle  above  the  clouds  on  Lookout  Moun- 
tain fully  prepared  the  country  to  accept 
him  as  commander-in-chief,  and  not  only 
to  accept  him,  but  to  allow  him  to  fight  it 
out  in  his  own  way. 

It  was  then  well  understood  that  there 
must  be  great  sacrifice  of  life;  that  over- 
whelming armies  must  be  sent  against  the 
Confederates;  that  battle  must  be  given 
wherever  they  could  be  found,  and  that  the 
ranks  of  Grant's  army  should  be  filled.  He 
thus  accepted  his  commission  as  Lieutenant 
General  in  March,  1864,  with  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  fully  prepared  to 
believe  in  him  and  to  sustain  him.  He 
knew  that  he  outnumbered  Lee  nearly  two 
to  one,  and  he  marched  directly  for  Lee's 


army,  fought  the  desperate  and  bloody 
battles  in  the  Wilderness,  which  would  have 
deposed  a  Union  general  in  disgrace  two 
years  before  because  of  the  terrible  sacri- 
fice of  life,  but  the  only  word  that  came 
from  Grant  on  that  appalling  battlefield 
was:  '"I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line 
if  it  takes  all  summer."  Sadly  as  the 
country  grieved  over  its  fallen  soldiers  in 
the  Wilderness,  it  saw  in  Grant's  dispatch 
the  assurance  that  Lee's  army  would  cer- 
tainly be  destroyed.  It  was  the  most 
destructive  campaign  of  the  war,  but, 
whether  wisely  or  unwisely.  Grant  never 
departed  from  his  purpose  to  fight  the 
enemy  wherever  he  was  found.  Had  he 
failed  in  his  campaign  he  would  have  been 
severely  criticised  and  hopelessly  con- 
demned, but  after  a  year  of  terrible  sus- 
pense he  closed  the  war  at  Appomattox, 
and  the  surrender  of  Lee  effaced  every 
error  of  the  aggressive  warrior,  and  made 
him  accepted  by  the  country  and  the  world 
as  the  great  captain  of  the  age. 


uKTTYbBLKU    -NATIONAL   L'KMKTEKY.    (See  pafc-e  11.) 


JENNIE  WADE. 


THE  ONLY   WOMAN  KILLED  AT   THE   BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG. 


BY    F.   M.    HOWELL. 


"  This  shall  he  told  as  a  memorial  of  her.' 


THE  great  battle  of  Gettysburg  carried 
with  it  many  thousands  of  tragedies, 
some  of  them  of  national  importance 
and  forever  engraved  upon  the  pages  of 
history.  Many  of  them  not  so  well  known, 
almost  forgotten  indeed  in  the  mad  whirl 
of  time,  and  only  now  and  then  touched 
upon  like  a  musician,  who  in  playing  the 
most  brilliant  rhap- 
sody, strikes  every 
now  and  then  the 
minor  key. 

Still  many  more 
are  there,  that  have 
never  reached  the 
light  of  day  at  all, 
but  lie  buried  in  the 
hearts  of  those  long 
since  gone  and  for- 
gotten. 

Among  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands 
of  slain  during  the 
three  days  of  this 
great  battle  appears 
the  name  of  but  one 
woman,  and  the  story 
of  her  sudden  and 
untimely  death  fur- 
nishes one  of  the 
most  mournful  inci- 
dents of  the  multi- 
tude of  sad  events 
connected  with  that  terrible  slaughter  of 
humanity. 

The  story  of  the  bright  life  and  sad 
death  of  Jennie  Wade  has  been  touched 
upon  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of 
history  and  fiction,  but  perhaps  none  of 
them  have  done  justice  to  the  beautiful 
life  she  lived,  and  the  heroic,  sacrificial 
death  that  fell  to  her  lot  on  July  3d,  186:1 

Jennie  Wade  lived  with  her  mother  on 
Breckinridge  Street,  (Gettysburg,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  was  twenty  years 
old,  and  engaged  to  be  married  to  Corporal 
Skelly  of  the  Union  army,  who  was  subse- 
quently killed  at  Winchester. 


.IKXNIE    WAHE, 


Her  life  had  been  bright  and  happy 
and  only  saddened  by  the  departure  of 
her  "soldier  boy"  to  the  war,  but  his 
return  was  eagerly  looked  for,  and  then 
sorrow  and  sadness  would  be  no  more. 
Alas,  how  often  we  build  our  future 
upon  the  shifting  sands  that  give  way 
beneath  us  in  a  moment  of  time. 

Jennie's  sister, 
Mrs.  Oeorgie  Wade 
McClellan,  was  lying 
very  sick  in  her  lit- 
tle hou.se  on  Balti- 
more Street,  near 
the  National  Ceme- 
tery, and  although 
the  houses  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of 
the  one  in  which  Mrs. 
McClellan  lived  were 
occupied  by  Union 
sharpshooters,  who 
had  advanced  from 
the  line  of  battle  on 
Cemetery  Hill,  and 
were  keeping  up  a 
con  t  inuous  and 
deadly  conflict  with 
a  line  of  Confederate 
sharpshooters  se- 
creted in  the  build- 
ings on  the  slope  of 
the  hill  and  the  low 
ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  yet 
both  Jennie  and  her  mother  determined  to 
take  every  chance  of  danger,  and  so  left 
their  own  home  and  took  up  their  abode 
in  the  little  home  on  Baltimore  Street,  in 
order  to  give  the  necessary  attention  to 
the  dear  one  who  was  lying  so  sick  in  the 
midst  of  the  terrible  turmoil  of  battle. 

The  firing  between  the  two  lines  kei)t 
up  continuously  during  the  second  day  and 
until  the  morning  of  July  .3d,  without 
serious  injury  to  the  occupants  of  the 
house. 

About  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
July  3d.  Jennie  was  in  the  kitchen  with 
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her  dough-tray,  preparing  the  family  bread 
for  the  oven.  Though  the  battle  waged 
without  and  the  bullets  flew  thick,  she  kept 
a  cheerful  and  brave  front  and  with  a  song 
upon  her  lips,  and  thinking  no  doubt  of  the 
soldier  boy  to  whom  she  had  plighted  her 
troth,  stooped  to  put  the  bread  into  the 
oven,  when  she  was  struck  in  the  back  by  a 
bullet  which  came  through  the  outer  door 
on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  killing  her 
instantly.  The  body  was  carried  to  the 
cellar  of  the  south  side  of  the  house,  at 
that  time  occupied  by  Mrs.  Isaac  McClean. 
The  house  was  so  closely  watched  by  Con- 
federate sharpshooters  that,  in  order  to 
remove  the  body,  it  was  necessary  to  take 
it  through  a  hole  in  the  middle  wall,  where 
a  ten-pound  Parrott  shell  had  ploughed  its 
way  through,  thence  down  and  into  the 
cellar,  as  it  was  unwise  to  come  out  of 
either  of  the  outer  doors.  Her  mother  and 
sister,  and  the  latter's  child,  but  six  days 
old,  were  taken  by  the  same  course  to  a 
place  of  safety  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house. 

.Jennie's  body  lay  in  the  cellar  until  the 
evening  of  -July  4th,  and  was  then  buried  in 
a  corner  of  the  garden  by  some  ladies,  and 
was  later  removed  to  the  Reformed  Church 
graveyard,  and  finally  buried  in  Evergreen 
Cemetery,   where   a    handsome   monument 


now  stands,  erected  to  her  memory  by  the 
Woman's  Relief  Corps  of  Iowa. 

The  house  in  which  .Jennie  Wade  was 
killed  was  struck  by  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  bullets  and  one  shell,  and  stands  to-day 
exactly  as  it  was  in  186.3,  with  all  the 
battle  marks  plainly  visible. 

One  of  the  peculiar  incidents  connected 
with  her  tragic  death  was  the  fact  that  she 
was  buried  in  a  coflin  which  had  been  con- 
structed for  a  Confederate  oflicer  who  had 
been  killed  in  the  third  day's  fight. 

The  death  of  every  hero  and  heroine 
carries  with  it  a  lesson,  and  surely  the 
life  of  this  brave  woman  and  her  terrible 
death  beside  her  dough-tray  teaches  a  sim- 
ple but  forcible  lesson  to  us  all. 

It  is  said  that  the  "blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs is  the  seed  of  the  church."  Surely 
the  blood  of  this  brave  woman,  mingled 
with  the  blood  of  the  thousands  of  brave 
boys  clothed  in  blue  and  gray,  is  the  seed 
of  a  newer,  nobler  and  better  country;  a 
seed  which  has  been  growing  for  nearly 
forty  years  and  waxing  greater  and  greater. 
A  seed  of  peace  and  patriotism  that  spreads 
over  our  country  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
covering  with  its  beautiful  verdure  all 
battlefields  and  all  sectional  lines,  so  that, 
under  God,  this  country  shall  live  and  pros- 
per until  time  shall  be  no  more. 


[Much  of  this  data  was  obtained  from  Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Wisotzkey  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  who  in 
turn  obtained  it  direct  from  Jennie's  mother.] 
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MtLlurc's  Ala^juziiie. 


THE    BAGGAGE    MAN. 


FROM       PUCK. 


w 


HO  wouldn't  be  a  baggage  man,  and  toil  the  livelong  day 
A-tossing  baggage  back  and  forth  upon  a  wooden  dray  ? 
Who  wouldn't,  after  lifting  hard,  be  pleased  to  have  the  thrill 
That  comes  from  hearing  glassware  break  inside  in  every  till  ? 
Brass  bands  do  not  a  bower  make  for  cut-glass  bottles,  true. 
There's  always  compensation  deep,  no  matter  what  we  do. 
And  so  the  humble  baggage  man,  tho'  lowly  be  his  lot, 
May  still  rejoice  to  think  he  makes  so  many  people  hot; 
May  still  reflect  that  his  reward  comes  in  on  every  train. 
And,  as  he  smashes  all  he  can,  that  he's  not  lived  in  vain. 


THE  "MISSISSIPPI  scheme; 


BY    WILLIAM    GILBERT   IRWIN. 


THE  great  Mississippi  Valley  was  once 
made  the  scene  for  the  perpetration 
of  one  of  the  greatest  frauds  ever 
known  to  the  world.  This  was  the  Missis- 
sippi Scheme,  the  product  of  the  fertile 
brain  of  that  notorious  gambler  and  adven- 
turer, -John  Law.  Beside  bankrupting  the 
government  of  Louis  XIY  the  contagion  of 
stock  jobbing,  which  this  great  scheme 
inaugurated,  spread  to  other  countries  and 
in  England  it  appeared  in  all  its  varied 
forms  and  exhausted  all  its  fury. 

John  Law,  the  head  of  this  great  fraud, 
was  a  Scottish  adventurer  who  fled  his 
country  after  having  killed  an  antagonist 
in  a  duel.  Finally  he  reached  Paris  and 
was  struck  with  the  confusion  into  which 
the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV  had  thrown  the 
French  financiers.  To  remedy  that  evil 
appeared  a  task  worthy  of  his  daring  genius 
and  he  flattered  himself  that  he  could 
accomplish  it.  The  greatness  of  the  idea 
recommended  it  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
whose  bold  spirit  and  sanguinary  temper 
induced  him  to  accept  the  ideas  and  to 
adopt  the  wildest  projects  set  forth  by 
Law. 

The  real  scheme  was  the  paying  off  of 
the  immense  national  debt,  to  clear  the 
public  revenue  of  the  immense  interest 
which  absorbed  it.  The  introduction  of 
paper  credit  could  alone  effect  this  amazing 
revolution,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  state 
seemed  to  require  such  an  expedient.  Law- 
soon  established  a  bank,  which  was  soon 
declared  Royal  and  united  with  the  Missis- 
sippi or  West  India  Company,  from  whose 
commerce  the  great  riches  were  expected, 
and  which  soon  swallowed  up  all  the  other 
trading  companies  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Mississippi  Company,  in  a  word, 
seemed  to  establish  on  such  solid  founda- 
tions and  pregnant  with  such  vast  advan- 
tages, that  a  share  of  its  stock  rose  to 
twenty  times  its  original  value.  The  cause 
of  this  remarkable  rise  deserves  to  be 
traced.  The  Mississippi  Valley,  or  Louisiana 
as  it  was  then  known,  had  long  been  in 
possession  of  the  French.  That  the  region 
was  one  of  great  mineral  wealth  had  long 
been  believed.  Law  availed  himself  of  this 
credulity,  and  endeavored  to  increase  it  by 


mysterious  reports.  It  was  whispered  as  a 
secret,  that  the  celebrated  mines  of  St.  liarbe 
had  at  length  been  discovered  and  that  they 
were  much  richer  than  even  fame  had  re- 
ported them.  In  order  to  give  more  weight 
to  this  deceitful  rumor,  a  number  of  miners 
were  sent  out  to  Louisiana  to  dig,  as  was 
supposed,  the  abundant  treasure,  with  a  body 
of  troops  sufficient  to  defend  them  against 
the  Indians  and  the  Spaniards. 

The  impression  which  this  stratagem 
made  upon  a  nation  naturally  fond  of  novelty 
is  altogether  astonishing,  for  it  was  nothing 
short  of  a  national  gold  fever.  Every  one 
was  eager  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  stock 
of  the  new  company  and  the  Mississippi 
Scheme  became  the  grand  object  and  the 
ultimate  end  of  all  pursuits.  The  adven- 
turers were  not  satisfied  with  a  bare  associ- 
ation with  the  company,  which  had  obtained 
the  disposal  of  Louisiana,  but  they  applied 
in  great  numbers  to  the  proprietors  for 
tracts  of  land  for  plantations.  It  was 
represented  that  in  a  few  years  the  lands 
would  yield  many  times  the  sum  necessary 
to  put  them  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  The 
richest  and  most  intelligent  men  of  the 
nation  were  foremost  in  making  purchases. 
During  this  general  infatuation  all  classes 
of  persons  ofl'ered  to  go  and  were  promis- 
cuously crowded  into  the  ships  and  landed 
on  the  burning  sands  of  the  Biloxi,  where  a 
French  settlement  had  been  formed,  and 
here  thousands  of  these  unfortunates  per- 
ished, the  miserable  victims  of  a  political 
imposture  and  their  own  blind  avidity. 

Even  Law  himself  deceived  his  own 
calculations,  and  intoxicated  with  the  pub- 
lic folly,  had  fabricated  so  many  notes,  that 
the  chimerical  value  of  the  funds  in  1719, 
exceeded  four  score  times  the  real  value 
of  current  coin  of  the  kingdom.  This 
profusion  of  paper  in  which  the  debts  of 
the  state  were  paid  off,  first  occasioned 
suspicion,  and  afterwards  spread  a  general 
alarm,  and  the  excitement  ran  high.  The 
late  financiers  in  conjunction  with  the 
bankers,  exhausted  the  Royal  Bank  by 
continually  drawing  upon  it  for  large  sums. 
The  desire  to  turn  notes  into  cash  soon 
became  general,  but  the  disproportion  of 
specie  was  so  great  that  this  was  impossible. 
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Public  credit  sunk  at  once  and  a  tyrannical 
edict,  forbidding  private  persons  from  keep- 
ing by  them  above  five  hundred  livres, 
served  only  to  crush  the  credit  of  the 
nation  more  effectually. 

Prior  to  this  time  Law  had  been  ap- 
pointed comptroller-general  of  the  finances 
of  the  kingdom  and  loaded  with  honors,  was 
now  execrated  and  obliged  to  flee  from  the 
country,  a  country  which  he  had  beggared 
without  enriching  himself,  in  order  to  dis- 
charge the  debts  of  the  crown.  The  gen- 
eral distress  was  so  great  that  the  govern- 
ment was  under  the  necessity  of  providing 
relief.  Upward  of  five  hundred  thousand 
suflierers,  chiefly  fathers  of  families,  pre- 


sented their  whole  fortunes  in  paper  and  the 
government,  after  liquidating  these  debts  to 
a  fabulous  sum,  found  itself  with  a  still 
further  debt  of  over  sixteen  hundred  mil- 
lion livres. 

Thus  ended  in  Prance  the  famous  Mis- 
sissippi Scheme,  ruinous  to  individuals,  but 
ultimately  beneficial  to  the  nation.  Its 
efl^orts  were  not  however  confined  to  the 
kingdom.  Many  foreigners  came  to  France 
to  seek  investments  in  the  stocks  and  they 
too  were  heavy  losers.  The  South  Sea 
Bubble  was  evidently  borrowed  from  this, 
great  scheme  and  with  its  operation  we  see 
re-enacted  in  England  the  terrors  wrought 
by  the  Mississippi  Scheme  in  France. 


THE  SOLDIER. 


BY   JAMES   WHITCOMB   RILEV. 


T 


HE  Soldier!     Meek  the  title,  yet  divine; 

Therefore,  with  reverence,  as  with  wild  acclaim. 
We  fain  would  honor  in  exalted  line 

The  glorious  lineage  of  the  glorious  name; 
The  Soldier!     Lo,  he  ever  was,  and  is. 

Our  Country's  high  custodian,  by  right 
Of  patriot  blood  that  brims  that  heart  of  his 

With  fiercest  love,  vet  honor  infinite. 


Aye,  glad  and  grateful  that  in  such  a  cause 

His  veins  were  drained  at  Freedom's  holy  shrine- 
Rechristening  the  land  —  as  first  it  was. 

His  blood  poured  thus  in  sacramental  sign 
Of  new  baptism  of  the  hallowed  name 

"My  Country" — now  on  every  lip  once  more 
And  blest  of  Coil  with  still  enduring  fame. 

This  thought  even  then  The  Soldier  gloried  o'er. 


The  Soldier  —  within  whose  inviolate  care 

The  Nation  takes  repose,  her  inmost  fane 
Of  Freedom  ever  has  its  guardian  there. 

As  have  her  forts  and  fleets  on  land  and  main; 
The  heavenward  banner  as  its  ripples  stream 

In  happy  winds,  or  float  in  languid  flow. 
Through  silken  meshes  ever  sifts  the  gleam 

Of  sunshine  on  its  sentinel  below. 


The  djing  eyes  upraised  in  rajiture  there. 

As,  haply,  he  remembered  how  a  breeze 
Once  swept  his  boyish  brow  and  tossed  his  hair, 

Under  the  fresh  bloom  of  the  orchard  trees  — 
When  his  heart  hurried,  in  some  wistful  haste 

Of  ecstasy,  and  his  quick  breath  was  wild 
And  balmy-sharp  and  chilly-sweet  to  taste. 

And  he  towered  Codlike,  though  a  trembling  child! 


The  Soldier!     Why,  the  very  utterance 

Is  music  —  as  of  rallying  bugles,  blent 
With  blur  of  drums  and  cymbals  and  the  chants 

Of  battle-hymns  that  shake  the  continent  — 
The  thunder-chorus  of  a  world  is  stirred 

To  awful  universal  jubilee. 
Yet  ever  through  it.  sure  and  sweet,  are  heard 

The  prayers  of  Womanhood  and  Infancy. 


Again,  through  luminous  mists  he  saw  the  skies! 

Far  fields  white  tented,  and  in  gray  and  blue 
And  dazzling  gold,  he  saw  vast  armies  rise 

And  fuse  in  fire  —  from  which  in  swiftest  view 
The  Old  Flag  soared,  and  friend  and  foe  as  one 

Blent  in  an  instant's  vi\'id  mirage  —  then 
The  eyes  closed  smiling  on  the  smiling  sun 

That  changed  the  seer  to  child  again. 


Even  as  a  fateful  tempest  sudden  loosed 

Upon  our  senses,  so  our  thoughts  are  blown 
Hack  where  The  Soldier  battled,  nor  refused 

A  grave  all  nameless  in  a  clime  unknown. 
The  Soldier  —  though,  perchance,  worn,  old  and  gray; 

The  Soldier  —  though,  perchance,  the  merest  lad; 
The  Soldier  —  though  he  gave  his  life  away. 

Hearing  the  shout  of  "  Victory! "  was  glad. 


And,  even  so.  The  Soldier  slept.     Our  own! 

The  Soldier  of  our  plaudits,  flowers  and  tears. 
0  this  memorial  of  bronze  and  stone  — 

His  love  shall  outlast  this  a  thousand  years! 
Yet,  as  the  towering  symbol  bids  us  do. 

With  soul  saluting  as  .salutes  the  hand. 
We  answer  as  The  Soldier  answered  to 

The  Captain's  high  command. 


|Ci>p.vri|»ht.  I'Jua.  \,y  .lames  Wliitiomli  Uilcy.) 
Heutl  by  .llr.  Itiley  upon  the  oecasion  of  the  eeremony  of  dedientin^  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  ■Moiniineiit  at  Indianapolis, 
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BY   JOHN    ELFRETH    WATKINS,   JR.,  IN    BALTIMORE   SUN. 


THIS  vast  insect  army,  numbering  count- 
less billions,  has  been  followed  in  its 
ravages  from  the  year  1715,  since 
when  it  has  never  failed  to  reapi)ear  in  the 
last  week  of  May  at  regular  intervals  of 
seventeen  years.  Wherever  it  appeared  in 
1885,  the  year  of  its  last  outbreak,  it  is 
practically  sure  to  reappear  this  year. 

"Locust"  is  an  erroneous  name  for  this 
remarkable  insect.  It  should  be  termed  the 
"periodical  cicada."  "Locust"  should  be 
applied  only  to  the  grasshopper.  The  cicada 
became  confused  with  the  migratory  locust, 
or  grasshopper,  of  the  Orient,  which  appears 
in  vast  numbers  at  long  intervals  of  time. 

The  periodical  cicada  is  distinctly  an 
American  species.  It  has  the  longest  life 
period  of  all  known  insects,  and,  according 
to  D.  L.  Marlatt,  one  of  the  Government 
entomologists,  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  its  habits,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
anomalous  and  interesting  of  American 
insects. 

Each  individual  of  the  great  cicada  army, 
which  visited  us  this  year,  is  17  years  old, 
a  span  of  life  which  a  cat  or  a  dog  could 
but  with  difficulty  attain,  and  in  which  a 
generation  of  mankind  would  be  more  than 
possible.  In  the  year  1885  these  myriads 
of  insects  entered  the  earth,  and  since  then 
they  have  not  beheld  the  light  of  day.  In 
•June  of  that  year  Mother  Cicada  indus- 
triously planted  her  hundreds  of  eggs  in  the 
green  twigs  of  the  trees  while  Father  Cicada 
sat  close  by  and  merrily  sang  to  her  his 
ditty  of  love.  A  few  weeks  later  the  ant- 
like baby  cicadas  escaped  from  their  shells, 
fell  lightly  to  the  ground  and  quickly  bur- 
rowed out  of  sight,  forming  for  them- 
selves little  subterranean  chambers  or  cells 
adjoining  the  sappy  rootlets  of  the  parent 
tree,  in  the  fresh  juices  of  whose  twigs  the 
producing  eggs  had  been  deposited  for 
nourishment. 

In  this  underground  cell,  at  first  the 
size  of  a  small  grain  of  bird  shot,  but  grad- 
ually growing  with  its  occupant,  each  cicada 
has  remained,  within  two  feet  of  the  sur- 
face, through  winter  and  summer,  buried 
from  light,  air  and  sun  and  protected  in  a 
manner  from  cold  and  frost.  It  has  lived 
thus  in  absolute  solitude,  knowing  only  its 


moist  earthen  chamber,  separated  from  its 
brothers  and  sisters,  rarely  changing  its 
position  save  as  some  accident  to  the 
nourishing  rootlet  has  necessitated  its  seek- 
ing another.  In  this  sepulchral  darkness 
and  solitude  it  patiently  waited  for  the  last 
week  in  May,  to  emerge  from  the  ground, 
grow  wings  and  enjoy  a  few  weeks  only  of 
the  society  of  its  fellows;  the  warmth  and 
brightness  of  the  sun,  the  fragrant  summer 
air. 

Before  emerging  from  the  ground,  each 
was  exactly  the  color  and  shape  of  the 
brown  "locust  shells"  commonly  seen  ad- 
hering to  trees  and  left  there  almost  each 
year  by  remnants  of  once  formidable 
armies,  now  widely  scattered  or  exter- 
minated. In  other  words  it  might  be  mis- 
taken for  a  big  brown  roach,  although  it 
has  no  wings  closed  over  its  back. 

Just  before  coming  to  the  surface  this 
wingless,  underground  cicada  has  been 
known  in  many  localities  to  erect  odd  little 
mud  chimneys,  projecting  sometimes  six  or 
eight  inches  above  the  surface.  These  are 
constructed  of  soft  pellets  of  clay  brought 
from  below  and  pressed  firmly  into  place. 
Why  the  cicada  builds  them  prior  to  his 
advent  into  the  upper  world  no  entomolo- 
gist can  logically  explain. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
of  nature  took  place  during  the  evenings  of 
the  last  week  in  May.  Immediately  after 
sunset  the  brown,  wingless  insects  emerged 
from  their  holes  with  a  rush  and  scramble 
for  the  nearest  tree,  bush,  weed,  pole, 
stump  or  fence.  In  some  localities  the 
ground  was  literally  alive  and  hidden.  By 
9  p.  m.  the  bulk  of  the  army  had  risen,  a 
few  stragglers  continuing  until  midnight. 
All  fastened  themselves  to  some  selected 
point,  preferably  a  leaf  or  twig,  and  within 
about  an  hour  after  settling  each  was  seen, 
on  close  scrutiny,  to  neatly  split  his  parch- 
ment-like shell  down  the  back  from  collar 
to  waistband.  Forthwith  gradually  emerg- 
ing from  this  aperture  was  what  appeared 
to  be  a  creamy  white  worm  with  pink  eyes 
and  heavy  black  eyebrows.  This  creature 
extracted  himself  by  arching  his  back  and 
finally  hanging  head  downward  still  grasp- 
ing the  nearby  leaf  or  branch.     At  either 
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side  of  his  neck  were  two  fin-like  adorn- 
ments so  small  that  they  might  be  mistaken 
for  ears.  These  perceptibly  swelled  and 
expanded,  and  before  you  could  realize  the 
miracle,  they  had  spread  out  into  long, 
transparent,  flowing  wings  with  beautiful 
white  veins.  Thus  they  shot  out,  like  the 
petals  of  the  moon  flower,  until  they 
extended  beyond  the  rapiilly  transforming 
insect's  tail.  "  In  the  moonlight  such  a 
tree  looks  for  all  the  world  as  though  it 
were  full  of  beautiful  white  blossoms  in 
various  stages  of  expansion,"  said  Dr.  Kiley, 
late  chief  entomologist  of  the  Government. 

Only  twenty  minutes  elapsed  between 
the  splitting  of  the  brown  shell  worn  so 
many  years  below  ground  and  the  full  ex- 
pansion of  the  wings.  Next  morning  before 
dawn  they  had  assumed  the  dark  colors 
characterizing  them  in  their  aerial  stage. 

This  aerial  stage  lasted  but  five  or  six 


to  begin  its  seventeen  years  of  subterranean 
celibacy  and  seclusion. 

This  periodical  cicada  is  but  one  of  500 
species  of  cicadas  represented  in  the  world. 
Of  his  near  kinsmen  the  most  familiar  to 
us  is  the  annual  harvest  fly  of  .July  and 
August.  The  periodical  species  can  be  dis- 
tinguished always  by  the  orange-red  color 
of  his  eyes,  legs  and  of  the  marginal  veins 
of  his  glassy  wings. 

There  are  two  races  of  periodical  cica- 
das, viz:  the  17-year  race,  limited  to  the 
northern  half  of  the  country,  and  the  13- 
year  race  confined  to  the  Southern  States, 
the  latter  appearing  once  every  thirteen 
years,  as  indicated  by  its  name.  The  17- 
year  race  is  the  larger  of  the  two.  The 
areas  devasted  by  these  two  races  overlap 
to  a  certain  extent.  Thus  the  17-year 
cicadas  appeared  as  far  south  as  Georgia. 
These  two  divisions  were  not  known  to   be 
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weeks — a  brief  taste  of  Paradise  after  so 
long  a  probation  in  Hades.  During  this 
short  period  both  sexes  will  attend  actively 
to  the  needs  of  perpetuating  their  kind; 
will  be  sluggish,  helpless  and  with  an 
absence  of  fear,  doubtless  due  to  their  long 
life  of  undisturbed  isolation.  They  will 
rarely  fly  and  seldom  if  ever  take  food. 
The  male  will  be  shorter  lived  than  his  mate. 
For  four  or  five  weeks  only  will  he  sing  his 
songs  of  love  and  courtship,  while  she  for  a 
little  longer  period  will  busy  herself  plow- 
ing the  young  branches  of  trees  to  deposit 
her  eggs,  which  are  to  produce  the  sub- 
sequent generation,  due  in  1019.  By  the 
middle  of  -July  all  of  the  winged  cicadas 
will  have  fallen  to  the  ground  again,  per- 
haps within  a  few  feet  of  the  holes  from 
which  they  had  issued  in  May.  Here  they 
will  be  dismembered  and  scattered  about  to 
carpet  the  ground  with  their  wings  and 
body  fragments.  Meanwhile  the  next  gen- 
eration will  have  descended  into  the  earth 


distinct  until  fifty  years  ago.  They  bear 
to  each  other  an  absolute  resemblance  in 
structure,  coloration  and  modes  of  life,  but 
do  not  interbreed  when  thrown  together. 
One  race  appears  to  be  the  offshoot  of  the 
other,  the  dift'erence  in  period  being  due 
probably  to  differences  in  climate  att'ecting 
the  parent  stock.  Neither  race  has  yet 
appeared  in  northern  New  England,  in  the 
peninsula  of  Florida  or  in  the  region  west 
of  the  Rockies. 

It  seems  probable  to  Mr.  Marlatt  that 
both  the  17-year  and  13-year  cicada  origi- 
nally composed  one  great  brood,  and  that 
insufficiency  of  food  or  unfavorable  temper- 
ature at  one  time  broke  up  their  regular 
and  uniform  periodicity.  Scattering  indi- 
viduals now  appear  the  year  before  and  the 
year  after  great  broods  are  due.  In  fact, 
some  periodical  cicadas  come  out  of  the 
ground  each  year  in  various  sections,  but  all 
these  first  serve  their  long  apprenticeship 
below  ground. 
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In  both  races  there  always  appears 
together  a  large  cicada,  averaging  an 
expanse  of  three  inches  from  tip  to  tip 
of  outstretched  wings,  and  dwarf  com- 
panions, always  in  the  minority,  about 
two-thirds  this  size.  The  larger  form  pre- 
cedes the  smaller  both  in  emerging  from 
the  ground  and  in  dying  out,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  orange  brown  tints  upon  its 
abdomen. 

Only  the  male  cicada  sings.  His  musi- 
cal apparatus  is  a  pair  of  small,  shell-like, 
inflated  drums  on  his  under  side,  and  at  his 
waist  line.  He  vibrates  these  by  the  actiim 
of  very  powerful  muscles,  which  snap  the 
drum  in  and  out,  as  you  would  the  bottom 
of  an  oil  can,  but  with  incomprehensible 
speed.  Their  sound  is  modified  by  adjacent 
disks  and  sounding-boards. 

Soon  after  growing  his  wings  Mr.  Cicada 
will  be  heard  to  utter  a  note  which  can 
best  be  written  thus:  "Pha-r-r-r-aoh."  It 
will  sound  in  mournful  cadence  and  a  low- 
ering pitch  at  its  termination.  It  has  been 
compared  with  the  whistling  of  a  train  pass- 
ing through  a  short  tunnel.  Later  he  will 
change  his  note  to  "tsh-e-e-E-E-E-E-o-ou," 
continued  for  from  two  to  twenty  seconds. 
A  third  note  will  be  similar  to  the  clicking 
of  a  chimney  swallow  or  the  chirping  of  a 
field  cricket. 

The  Government  entomologists  antici- 
pate that  sensational  reports  of  painful 
stings  inflicted  by  the  cicada  will  be  circu- 
lated during  the  coming  season.     So  great 


was  the  consternation  on  this  account  in 
the  great  "locust"  year,  1868,  that  people 
ran  in  terror  from  the  harmless  insects, 
while  fruits  and  even  drinking  water  were 
under  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned 
thereby.  While  these  scientists  after  con- 
tinued experiments  have  failed  to  provoke 
the  cicada  to  sting  them,  and  while  he  is 
neither  possessed  of  a  sting  proper  nor  any 
poisonous  secretion,  he  may,  rarely,  per- 
haps, and  by  accident,  insert  his  slender 
beak  into  the  skin,  causing  only  momentary 
pain  like  the  prick  of  a  needle  point.  The 
insect  cannot  defend  itself  against  its  insect 
enemies,  much  less  man. 

The  greatest  "locust  year"  in  the  mem- 
ory of  men  living  today  was  1868,  when 
appeared  the  grandparents  of  the  brood  of 
this  spring,  together  with  the  largest  of 
the  Southern,  or  thirteen-year  broods,  whose 
great-grandchildren  are  due  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  in  1907.  Again  in 
1885  the  parents  of  this  year's  cicadas 
appeared  in  conjunction  with  the  second 
largest  of  the  thirteen-year  broods.  But  a 
simultaneous  appearance  of  the  largest 
Northern  and  Southern  broods  will  not  occur 
again  untill  2087.  We  will  bequeath  the 
woes  of  that  year  to  our  great-great-great- 
great-great-grandchildren. 

Nursery  stock  and  small  fruit  trees  will 
fall  as  the  chief  victims  of  the  overzeal  of 
Mrs.  Cicada  to  deposit  her  eggs  and  thereby 
eft'ect  a  general  twig-pruning,  not  especially 
injurious  to  forest  trees. 
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YOUNU    CICADA    iKNLARGED). 


THE  millenium  of  moral  courage  has 
been  reached  when   we  stand  un- 
swerved  from  an  opinion  we  know 
to  be  right. 

Little  doubts  are  the  microbes  that 
often  consume  great  faiths. 

The  water-cart  resolution  lays  the 
dust  on  reform's  pathway. 

Wrong  may  sometimes  be  an  acci- 
dent; right  is  always  premeditated. 

Sudden  reform  indicates  either  incip- 
ient insanity  or  contemplated  matrimony. 

The  assumed  dignity  of  an  ass  invites 
sympathy  and  illustrates  absurdity. 

A.S  daylight  kills  the  memory  of  a 
night's  despair,  so  pure  love  points  to 
effort,  with  a  hand  of  hope. 

Where  is  the  line  of  poetical  license 
drawn  between  rhyme  and  reason? 

Honesty  of  purpose,  unless  allied 
with  strength  of  character,  falls  an  easy 
victim  to  dishonest  practice. 


The  discipline  of  experience  is  the 
only  chastisement  many  of  us  are  will- 
ing to  respect. 

Humanized  ethics  of  modern  warfare 
appear  to  require  overhauling. 

The  blind  man's  buff  of  courtship 
sometimes  leaves  us  in  strange  places 
after  matrimony  has  removed  the  hood. 

The  man  that  clasps  duty  firmly 
with  one  hand,  as  a  rule  holds  achieve- 
ment confidently  in  the  other. 

The  prejudice  of  others  should  never 
be  permitted  to  regulate  our  own  feel- 
ings or  actions. 

Moral  philosophy  may  teach  a  lesson 
of  practical  evil,  but  experience  alone 
can  illustrate  it. 

Applause  rings  all  for  success;  fail- 
ure no  praise  commands. 

The  proud  companionship  of  right 
materially  lessens  our  desire  to  do  wrong. 


AMBITION. 


BY  ARTHUR  G.  LEWIS. 


FN  wide  surveys,  we  oft  leave  unobserved 
[      The  sweetest  flowers  blooming  near  about; 
We  scorn  untouched  the  purity  of  fact 
And  cling  uncertain  to  the  arms  of  doubt. 
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WHERE   TO   FIND  SPORT. 
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WHERE   TO   FIND   SPORT. 
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Marshy,       comparnt  ivoty 
Mostly  open  and  marshy. 

Open  and  rolling 

Hry,  wooded  and  hilly. 

Open. 

Wooded,  hilly,  dry. 

Wooded,  rocky,  hilly  and 
dry. 

Wooded  and  open.  Icvd 
and  hilly,  dry. 

All  kinds. 
Hilly  and  dry. 

Both  open  and  wood.  .1. 

Mountainfius. 
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Wooded  and  hilly. 

Hilly  and  dry. 

Some    open,    majority 
wooded  and  rocky,  gen- 
erallv  dry. 
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Dry. 
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Open. 
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Mountainous. 
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dry. 
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CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK, 


EASTWARD 


No.  504 
DAILY 


No,  526 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No.  522 
SUNDAY 


No.  508 
DAILY 


No.  524 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 
DAILY 
B  HOUR 


No.  506 
DAILY 


No.  5  16 
DAILY 


No. 546 
DAIL 


Lv    WASHINGTON    - 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  .-. 
Lv     BALTIMORE,  MT,  ROYAL  STATION.. 

An    PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  NEW  YORK    LIBERTY  STREET 

An.   NEW   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 


7.05 
7.66 
8.00 
10.16 
12.36 
12.40 


8.30 
9.  19 
9.24 
1  1.27 
1.40 
1.45 


9.00 
9.62 
9.57 
12.  1  1 
2.30 
2.36 


10.00 
10.50 
10.54 
12.63 
3.00 
3.06 


12.20 
1.17 
1.22 
3.29 
5.55 
6.00 


PM 

3.00 
3.49 
3.63 
5.5  1 
8.00 
8.05 


5.06 
6.00 
6.06 
8.19 
0.40 
0.60 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
1  1.40 
3.20 


1  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.10 

5.52 


3.00 
3.5  1 
3.56 
6.00 
8.32 
8.35 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


No.  505 
DAILY 


No. 517 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No.  501 
DAILY 


NO.  527 

DAILY 
6   HOUfi 


NO.  507 
DAILY 


No  509 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
5  HOUR 


No- 525 
DAILY 


NO.  503 

DAILY 


No.  5  IS 
DAILY 


Lv.    NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv    PHILADELPHIA - 

Ah  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION- 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -- 
Ar    WASHINGTON 


NIGHT 

12.10 

12.  15 

7.30 

9.38 

9.42 

10.36 


8.25 
8.30 
10.56 
1.11 
1.15 
2.10 


10.25 
10.30 
12.50 
2.56 
3.00 
4.00 


1  1.25 
1  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


12.55 
1.00 
3.08 
6.06 
6.  10 
6.10 


PM 

3.36 
3.40 
6.48 
7.46 
7.50 
8.40 


4.65 
6.00 
7.26 
9.46 
9.50 
10.50 


6.55 
7.00 
9.38 
1  1.46 
I  1.50 
12.50 


12.10 
12.16 
3.36 
6.05 
6.10 
7.30 


Pttttman  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

WESTWARD 

No    1 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.    7 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  3 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.  5 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    1  1 

PITTSBURG 

LIMITED 

No.  47 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.   NEW   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 
Lv.   NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

I0.25UI 
i0.30ui 
12.50  pm 
2.56  PM 
3.I0PJI 
4.  1  5  P* 

I2.65PJ1 
1  .00  PM 
3.08  PM 
6.06  PM 
6.20  P>i 
6.20  PJl 

N  3.35  PJi 

N  3.40pm 

N  6.48  pm 

K   7.46  pm 

7.30  pm 

8.45  pm 

6.30  Ul 

t    1 .00  PM 

6.55  PH 

7.00  PJi 

9.38  pm 

1  1  .46  pm 

12.00  NT 

l.lOu 

12.  10  NT 

12.15  NT 
7.30  Ul 
9.38UI 
9.47  Ul 

10.50U1 
7.50  PM 

12.10  NT 
12.15  NT 
3.36UI 
8.50UI 
9.00  Ul 
10.05U1 

6.65  pm 
7.00  pm 
9.38  pm 
1  1.46P.M 
12.00  NT 
1.00  Ul 
9.15  Ul 

Lv.    BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION-- 
LV,    BALTIMORE    CAMDEN  STATION  -.  - 

LV  3.30  pm 
9.35pm 

LV  3.30pm 
9.  16pm 

6.40  Ul 
10.05U1 

7.30  Pil 

9.40U1 

6.60U1 

8.I4U1 
1  1.46  u 
1  I.52UI 
6.46  PM 
5.50PM 
10.50pm 
lO.OOui 

5.35  pm 
10.35  pm 

9.30  PM 
7.28U1 
6.26  Ul 
8.40  Ul 

7.36  PM 

2.36  Ul 
6.60U1 
7.05UI 
I.36PJ1 
5.50  PM 
10.60  PM 
lO.OOui 

Ar    LOUISVILLE     

Through  Puilnian  Sleepers  to  alt  points.   N  Connection  east  of  Baltimore  {Camden  Sta.)  is  made  with  509,  "Royal  Limited."    \ 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No    2 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.   4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No    6 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.    8 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No-    lO 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No     12 
DUQUESNE 
LIM  .    DAILY 

No.   46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  46 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

3.30  PJi 

lO.IOui 

7.45  P* 

7.46  PJI 

7.06  PM 
12.  lOui 

I0.50A»I 

1  1.30  PM 
8. 00  Ul 

+  1  1  OOuii 

*  6.30  PM 

8.20pm 

2  30UI 

9.00  PM 

I.20PJI 

*  9.00U1 
2.00  pm 

+  2.45  PM 

*  6.1  Op* 

2.05  i» 
8.20  A-M 

8.06  Ul 
1  2.  1  5  pm 

7.30  pm 

8.  15  pm 

9.00pm 

6.4  1  Ul 

7.50  Ul 

8.00  Ul 

10.  1  5  Ul 

12.35PM 

1  2.40  pm 

8.00U1 
8.66U1 
8.15  pm 
9.00  pm 

2.46  Ul 

3.47  Ul 
3.55  Ul 
6.00  Ul 
8.32UI 
8.35  Ul 

12.  IOPM 

1  .  1  0  PM 

1.22pm 
3.29pm 
5.55pm 
6.00  pm 

4.50  pm 
5.53PM 
6.05  pm 
8.  1  9  pm 
10.40  pm 
10.50P1I 

1  1  .62ui 
I.IOpm 
1  .22  pm 
3.29pm 
5.55pm 
6.00  pm 

6.30UI 
7.50 »» 
8.00  Ul 
10.  16ui 
1  2.36  PM 
12.40pm 

1  1  .05  pm 
I2.25UI 
1  2.44  Ul 
3.10UI 
6.52UI 

1  1.05pm 

1  2.25U1 

1  2.44  Ul 

3.10u> 

6.52U1 

Ar    BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  --. 
Ar    BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 

Ar.  NEW  YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ah.  NEW  YORK.  WHITEHALL  terminal. 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.        *  Daily.        t  Daily,  except  Sunday.                                      I 

THROUGH    PULLMAN     PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE* 

OPERATED    BY    THE     BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    B.  &   O.       FINEST    SERVICE    IN    THE    WORLD. 
SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.       PARLOR    COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia    and   New  York. 

No.  513.    Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and   Pittsburg  to  New  York.    Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Ptilladelphla. 

No.  504.    Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  526.    IJuffet   Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  522.    Parlor  Car,  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  .'528.    Five  Hour  Traiu.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  508.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  524.  "Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  K.|ulpment.  Puffct  Pmokfng  Car. 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars.  Dining  Car,  table  d'lM>te,  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  No  e.\tra  fare 
other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  506.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia.  Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining 
Car.  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  546.    Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

VKT  BC  s 'r -^^r  A.  :^  13 . 

No.  605.    Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.      Observation  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No,  517.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.     Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

>o.  527.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  New  York  to 
Baltimore. 

No.  507.  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  Cafe,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to 
Philadelphia,  and  Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

No.  509.  "Royal  liiniited."  Five  Hour  Traiu.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  ("ar. 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington.  No  extra  fare 
other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  .525.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  503.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  515.    Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,   Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,    Louisville,    Memphis,    New  Orleans, 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.   Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.   Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cluciunatl  to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Columbus.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  9.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg  and  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Car 
Phlladcliihia  to  Baltimore.     Parlor  Vnr  Allegheny  to  Cleveland. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Parkersbiirg.    Drawing  Rimm  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville.     Buffet  serves  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11.  "Pittsburg:  Liiuited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.      Dining  Car  Connellsvllle  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Phlladeli>hia  to  Pittsburg.  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 

No.  47,    Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 

No.  55.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St. 
Louis.    Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 

No.  2.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Ot)8ervatlon  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.     Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 

No.  4.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Philadelphia.      Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals  except  dinnei-  at  Cumberland. 

No.  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Baltimore.  Dlulng  Care 
serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  10.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Car  Washington  to  PblladeU'hia. 

No.  12.  "Duquesue  Limited.'*  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Parlor  Car  Cleveland  to  Allegheny.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New 
York.    Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to  Cnnncllsville. 

No.  46.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  46.    Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.    Parlor  Car  Wheeling  to  Baltimore. 


THROUGH    TICKETS,    SLEEPING   CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows : 

AKRON.  OHIO,  rnion  Station.  C.  D.  Honodle,  Ticket  Agent.     Howard  Street.  U.  S.  G.  Apley.  Ticket  Agent. 
BALTIMORE,  Central  Building.  Baltimore  and  Calvert  Streets,  G.  D.  Cbawford.  Ticket  Agent;  B.  F.  Bond.  Division  Passen- 
ger Agent.    Camden  Station,  E.  R.  JoNES.  Ticket  Agent.    Mt.  Royal  Station,  Chas.  CocKEy,  Ticket  Agent. 
BELLAIRE,  OHIO,  J.  T.  LanE.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  J.  F.  Sherry.  Ticket  Agent. 
BOSTON,  'ill  Washington  Street,  J.  P  Taggart.  New  England  Passenger  Agent;  E.  E.  Baeeet,  Ticket  Agent. 
BBOOEXYN.  N   Y.,  339  Fulton  Street.  T.  H.  Hendrickson,  Ticket  Agent 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. ,  ■JIO  Ellicott  Square.  H.  A.  Wells,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
BUTLER.   PA  .  Wm.  TuRNEn.  Ticket  Agent. 
CANTON.  OHIO,  S.  S.  C.  McGeew.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHESTER,  PA.,  A.  M.  D.  MULLINIX,  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
CHICAGO.  244  Clark  Street.  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  W.  W.  Picking,  General  Agent;  H.W.  McKewin,  City  Ticket  Agent.    Genera) 

Passenger  Office.  Merchants'  Loan  A  Trust  BIdg..  C.  G.  Lemmon,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.     Grand  Central  Station.  Cor. 

Harrison  Street  and  5th  Avenue.  F.  J.  Eddy,  Ticket  Agent.  Aud  itorium  Annex. 221  Michigan  Avenue, F.  E.  Scott.  Ticket  Agent 
CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO,  J.  H.  Larrabee.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &,  O.  S.-W. 
CINCINNATI,  B.  &  O.  S.-W..  4th  and  Vine  Streets.  J.  B.  Scott,  District  Passenger  Agent.  C.  H.  WiseMaN.  City  Ticket  Agent. 

Grin  B.  McCarty.  Passenger  Agent,  Central  Union  Station;  E.  Reising,  'Station   Passenger  Agent;  Wm.  Beown,  Depot 

Ticket  Agent. 
CITY  OF  MEXICO,  MEX..  D.  Bankhardt,  Agente  General,  B.  &  O.  S.-W.,  Apartado 2010. 
CLEVELAND.   OHIO,  2U  Superior  Street,  G.  W.  Squiggins,  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent.      South  Water  Street  Station. 

A.  N.  1>ietz.  J.  K.  Galbraith.  General  A?ent. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  No.  8  North  High  Street,  D.  S.  Wilder,  Division  Passenger  Agent;  W.  W.  Tamage.  Ticket  Agent.  Union 

Depot.  E.  Pagels,  Ticket  Agent. 
COVINGTON.  KY.,  402  Scott  Street,  G.  M.  ABBOTT,  Ticket  Agent. 
DALLAS.  TEXAS,  J.  P.  RoGERMAN.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
DENVER,  COLO..  S.  M.  ShattUC.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
HARPER'S  FERRY.  "W.  VA..  C.  E.  DUDROW.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO..  Bos  264.  A.  C.  GOODRICH,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
LOUISVILLE.  KY.,   B.  &  O.  S.  W..  4th  and  Main  Streets,  R.  S.  Brown.  District  Passenger  Agent:  J.  G.  ELGIN.  City  Passenger 

Agent;  E.  V.Pkusser.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  J.  H.  Dorset,  Citv  Ticket  Agent;  A.  J.  CronE.  Ticket  Agent,  7th  Street 

Station. 
MANSFIELD.  OHIO,  S.  SMITH,  Ticket  Agent. 
MARIETTA.  OHIO,  G.  M.  PaysE,  Ticket  Agent. 
NEWARK.  N.  J.,  ls2  Market  Street,  F.T.  Fearet,  Ticket  Agent. 

NEWARK.  OHIO.  F.  C.  BARTHOLOMEW,  Ticket  Agent;  F  P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
NEW  YORK,  434  Broadway,  Lyman  McCartt.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  C.  B.  JONES.  Ticket  Agent.    1300  Broadway, 

H.  B.  Faroat.  Ticket  Agent.    No.  6  Astor  House.  A.  J.  Oesterla.  Ticket  Agent.    261  Broadway.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  Ticket 

Agents.  113  Broadway.  R.  H.  Crunden  &  Co..  Ticket  Agents.   25  Union  Square,  West,  Raymond  &  Whitcomb,  Ticket  Agents. 

391  Grand  Street.  Hyman  Werner.  Ticket  Agent.    Stations,  South  Ferry,  foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty 

Street.  N.  R. 
NORFOLK.  VA..  94  Granby  Street,  Wither's  Bldg..  Arthur  G.  Lewis.  Southern  Passenger  Agent;  W.  C.  YoUNG.  Ticket  Ageni. 
OMAHA.  NEB.,  504-5  First  National  Bank  Building,  J.  C.  BURCH.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
PARKERSBURG.  W.  VA.,  A.  J.  Smith.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
PHILADELPHIA,  >i34  Chestnut  Street,  Bernard  Ashby,  District  Passenger  Agent;  C.  D.  Gladding,  Ticket  Agent.    N.  E. 

Cor.  13tli  and  Chestnut  Streets,  C.  E.  Waters,  Ticket  Agent.    1005  Chestnut  Street,  Raymond  &  Whitcomb,  Ticket  Agents. 

3962  Market  Street,  Union  Transfer  Co.,  Ticket  Agents.     609  South  3d  Street  and  1209  North  2d  Street.  M.  Rosenbaum. 

Ticket  Agent.    Station.  Cor.  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  W.  W.  Baekey,  Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBURG.  Cor.  5th  Avenue  and  Wood  Street,  E.  D.  SMITH,  Division  Passenger  Agent;  E.  D.  Steinman,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

540  Smithfield  Street,  J.  V.  McCORMiCK,  Ticket  Agent.     Station,  Cor.  Smithfield  and  Water  Streets.  S.  J.  HUTCHISON, 

Ticket  Agent. 
SANDUSKY,  OHIO.  T.  B.  TucKER.  Ticket  Agent. 

BAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. ,  Room  1.  Hobart  Building.  Peter  Harvey,  General  Agent. 
SPRINGFIELD.  ILL.,  N.  J.  NeeR.  Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 

ST.  LOUIS,  tith  and  Olive  Streets.  F.  D.  Gildersleeve,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W.;  H.  0.  Steven- 
son, City  Passenger  Agent;  L.  G.  Paul,  City  Ticket    Agent;    L.  L.  HOENING,  Station   Passenger  Agent;  B.  N.  Edmosd- 

SON.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
8T.  PAUL.  MINN.,  R.  C.  Haase,  Northwestern  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
TIFFIN.   OHIO,   A.  J.  Bell.  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNE3,  IND  ,  W.  P.  Townsend.   Division  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. .  707  15th  Street.  N.  W.  Cor.  New  York  Avenue,   S.   B.  Hege,  General  Agent;  H.  P.  MERRILL,  Ticket 

Agent.    fil9  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  H.  R.  HowsER,  Ticket  Agent.     Station,  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  C  Street,  J.  Lewis,  Jr., 

Ticket  Agent 
WHEELING.    W.  VA..   B.  A  0.  Station,  T.  C.  BuRKE.  Passenger  Agent 
WTLMINGTON,  DEL.,  Delaware  Avenue    Station.    H.   A.  MiLLER,  Passenger  and    Ticket    Agent.    Market   Street  Station, 

W.  frLTi  IN,  Ticket  Agent. 
WINCHESTER.  V A. .  T.  B.  Patton,  Ticket  Agent. 
YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO.  James  Aiken.  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANESVILLE.  OHIO,  Jas.  H.  Lee,  Ticket  Agent. 
EUROPEAN  AGENTS,  Baltimore  Export  &  Import  Co.,  Limited.  23.  24  and  25  Billiter  Street,  London,  E.  C;  21  Water 

Street.  Liverpool.  England. 

In  addition  to  offices  and  depots  named  at^nve.  tickets  over  the  B    A  O.  may  be  obtained  at 

TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


W.   BASSETT,  General  Passenger  Agent,  O.  P.  McCARTY,  General  Passenger  Agent. 

P.  &  'W.  Lines,  Pittsburgh.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  S.-W.  R.  R.,  Cincinnati. 

G.  CARREL,  General  Passenger  Agent.  B.  N.  AUSTIN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

C.  L.  &  W.  R'y,  Cleveland.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  Chicago. 

D.  B.  MARTIN,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  Baltimore. 


An  Exclusively  Pullman 
Train,  Vestibuled  throughout 
with  Buffet  Smoking, 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars. 
Unexcelled  Dining  and  Cafe 
Car  Service. 


XUE  DIXINU  CAR 


The 
"Royal 
Limited" 


Runs  every  day  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Washington 
in  five  hours.      No  extra 
fare  other  than  regular 
Pullman  charge. 


THK  OBSERVATION  CAR 


GUIDE   TO 

WASHINGTON 


A  MOST  beautiful,  artistic  and  practical  "Guide  to  Washington,"  fully  illus- 
trated (covers  engraved  and  printed  from  steel  plate,  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington from  original  painting  by  Stuart,  owned  by  Boston  Art  Museum), 
published  by  the  Passenger  Department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  can 
be  obtained  from  principal  Ticket  Agents  for  ten  (10)  cents,  or  will  be  sent  by 
mail  prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico  on  receipt 
of  fifteen  (15)  cents  in  stamps.     Address 


D.  B.  MARTIN, 

Manager  Passenger  Tratfic, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md. 


B.  N.  AUSTIN, 

General   Passenger  Agent, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  Chicago,  III, 
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D.B.MARTIN. 

MANAGER   PASSENOiP  TRAFFIC 
BALTIMORE. MD 


B.N.  AUSTIN. 

QENERP\L  F>fiSSENG£R  AGENT 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Corbltt  lUIlmj  Printing  Co..  Chloago. 


^•■\ 


I  Vol.  V, 


JULY,  1902, 


No.  JO, 


SPECIAL    G.  A.  R.  NUMBER. 
[•HE  ELECTRICAL  THIRD  RAIL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R. 


South  fcYvy 


mbxUhM  Cerminat 


)VIost  Convenient  Entrance  to 

6reatcr  )Vew  Y^^^ 


Connects  under  Same  Roof  with  all  Elevated  Trains,  Broadway,  Ojlumbos  and  Lexington  Avenue 
Cable  Lines,  East  and  West  Side  Belt  Lines,  and  all  Ferries  to  Brooklyn. 


36th    Annual    Encampment    G.   A.    R. 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  6  =  11,   1902 


THE   GREAT  BATTLE,FIELD  ROUTE, 

Tickets  will  be  sold  from  all  points  on  the  line  of  the    Baltimore  6  Ohio 

Railroad  to  Washington  at 

GRE.ATLY  P^E.DUCE.D  F.ATE.S 


II  he  S..I.1  li.i'  nil  riains  of  Ofti.ber  4th.  5th.  '"th  and  7th.  valid  for 
ith  .hiiiil  AKeiit  belween  Ot-tober  7tli  and  14th,  iind  on  payment  of 
■i-inljer3d,  lyOl*,  ini-lu^ive. 


I- roni  the  territory  Kiit^t  of  tlie  «lil«  IJivt-r  tH-krts  \ 
etiirn  niitil  Oc'tolier  i4th;  ixrept  it  ticki  ts  are  depor-ited 
(I  i-entN.  they  niiiy  he  extended  to  leave  Wiishinifton  to  N 

I'roiii  the  lerritorv  U'e"t  nV  the  Ohio  Bivcr  tiekets  will  hi-  sold  for  all  trains  of  October  3d.  4th,  .'ith  and  fith.  inehiKive, 
nlu\  tor  lelnrn  uTiIil  Oetoher  Uth;  exrept  if  tivkets  are  deposited  with  Joint  Aeent  not  later  than  noon  of  October  15th, 
,nil  on  pavnieiit  of  60<-eiits.  thev  may  be  extended  t.i  leave  WushinKton  to  November  :id.  IWi.  inclusive. 


STOP=OVE.RS 


l>nieiii  will  periiiit  of  Stop-over  in  eat-h  direction  at  OiikUtnd, 
point  desired  east  of  the  Ohio  River,  in  either  direction 


All  ex<-nrsioii  tickets  to  Washington  accoimi  U-  A.  U  Kn' 
Mountain  Lake  I'ark  and  Ueer  Park,  Md.,  and  at  any  other  < 
within  return  limit. 

From  \ew  York  Philadelphia,  Chenter.  WIlmlniEtoii  uml  Kultiiiiore  there  are  nine  fast  vestibuled  trains  each 
dav  to  WashiiiL'ton  «  ith  splendid  Coaches,  i'ullniaii  rarb>r('ars  and  unexeelled  Dinin^r  and  Cafe  Car  service.  This  is  the 
famous  ■Unya  I  Blue  Line."  including  the  'Koyal  Limited."  finest  .liiyliirht  train  in  the  world. 

From  l*i(tHl>iiriE  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  the  shi.rt  route  withiuit  any  change  of  ears.  Three  Inst  vestibuled  trains 
daily,  ve^tlbuled  throughout,  with  I'uUinan  Sleei>ing  fars.  ubservatiim  t'ars  and  Itining  Cars. 

From  Wheeling,  via  Grafton,  three  fast  vestibuled  trains  dally.  The  day  train  with  I'ulhnan  Parlnr  Car  and  the  night 
trains  with  Pullman  Sleeping  Car. 

From  4'oliiiiibii>«.  via  Bellaire  and  tJraftoii.  through  Pnllnuin  Sleeping  Cars.     (Tickets  will  be  sold  also  via  PUtshiirg.i 

From  <'le\«'lunil.  tiekets  will  be  sold  via  Pitt:*burg. 

From  I'hIeiiEo.  two  fast  vestibuled  trains  daily,  with  I'uUmaii  Sleeping  Cars  and  Dining  Cars— one  via  Pittsburg,  the 
other  via  Newark.     The  shortest  route  with  no  change  of  car:*. 

From  Kt.  LouU.  l.oiiNvlile  and  Clnehiiintl.  three  fast  %'estihuled  daily  trains,  with  no  <-hange  of  ears.  Tlirough 
Pullman  Sle.-piiig  (  lus    exeelleilt  Piiiiiig  I  ai"  Service, 


Stealing   Railroad    Engines.     A    Most 

Picturesque   and  Sensational  Epi  = 

&ode  of  the  Civil  War. 

In  .June.  lKf.1.  •■Stonewall"  .hickson.  un<hr  orders 
troni  tieneral  Johnston,  proceeded  to  Martinsburg  on 
the  Baltimore  <\i  Ohio  R.  R.  and  burned  a  number  of 
ears  and  engines.  Then  it  occurred  to  one  of  his  officers 
that  the  burning  was  a  wanton  waste,  as  the  Confed- 
erate roads  were  in  need  of  railroad  equipment.  Con- 
sequently  the  tires  were  put  out.  the  locomotives 
dismantled  and  hauled  by  horses  and  men  down  the 
pike  eighteen  miles  to  Winchester,  where  they  were 
again  mounted  on  the  railway  tracks  and  hurrieil  to 
Straslmrg.  Elat^^d  with  the  astemnding  success  of  their 
first  enterprise,  the  Confederates  continued  t<)  helji 
themselves  to  other  locomotives,  steel  rails,  etc. — B.  & 
t).  property — every  time  they  <-aptured  the  road.  Nine- 
teen locomotives  were  thus  purloined  in  less  tlian  a 
>ear.  They  were  mostly  of  the  ■camel-back"  type — 
the  last  of  which  was  but  recently  presented  to  the  Pur- 
due University  at  Lafayette.  Ind..  by  the  Baltimore  .t 
(ibioK.  K.  The  hrilliam-y  id"  this  great  feat  in  engi- 
neering was  accredited  to  I'ol,  Tliomas  K.  Sharp,  wlio 
was  nuide  muster  of  transportarion  of  the  B.  &  O.  at  the 
close  of  the  war. 


Washington     the      Most     Appropriate 

City    for    a    Reunion    of    the 

G.  A.  R. 

llow  many  ot  the  grizzled  and  gray-haired  veterans 
will  be  able  to  answer  the  bugle  call  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  once  more  pass  in  grand  review  down  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  f  How  many,  alas,  there  are.  who. 
since  the  hint  encampment  at  Wa-^hinglon  ten  years 
ago,  have  been  borne  to  their  last  bivouac  with  mntfled 
drums  and  laid  to  rest  under  the  Stai-s  and  Stripes, 
while  the  bugle  sounded  taps! 

Once  more,  and  probably  for  the  last  time,  come- 
thecal!:  ■■On  to  Washington."  The  beautiful  city  ex- 
tends the  invitation  at  a  seas<inable  time — October — 
when  the  harvesting  is  done  and  the  days  are  cool  and 
crisp. 

The  call  will  be  responded  to  with  unusual  energ,\' 
by  every  veteran  who  can  possibly  travel.  What  mem 
ories  will  be  revived,  what  )-tirring  scenes  lecalled. 
when  their  journey  is  via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rjiil- 
road-the  same  old  *B.  &  O."  But  it  will  be  an  easier 
journey  now  than  then  and  it  woulii  be  a  harder  task 
for  the  •  Johnnies"  to  make  •■neckties"  out  of  the  heavy 
S.^-lb.  steel  rails  than  it  was  in  '61.  to  i>i-event  the 
■•Yanks"  from  getting  together. 


The  Baltimore  <S  Ohio  Railroad 


AND   THE   CIVIL   WAR 


The  Baltimore  6  Ohio  Railroad 


AND   THE,   CIVIL   WAF. 


1861=65 


It  was  tho  first  aud  most  desirable  point  of  vautajie 
n.vfii'd  by  both  the  Federal  and  Coufederatr  armies. 
In  May,  1S61.  the  four  Federal  advance  columns  con- 
reiitrated  at  Parkersburg,  W.Va..  Wheeling.  W.  Va.. 
Harper's  Ferry.  W.  Vs..  and  at  Washington.  To  re- 
tain the  advantage,  the  Federal  government  estab- 
lif^hed  Idock  houses  along  the  railroad  from  the  Mono- 
cacy  to  the  Ohio  River,  besides  lorts  at  Wlnehester, 
Harper's  Ferry.  Cumberland.  Piedmont  and  New- 
Creek  (  Keyser).  The  B.&  O.  was  the  base  of  opera- 
tions for  the  Federal  army  for  nearly  four  years  and 
from  whieh  the  government  eould  not  take  advance 
line  earlier  than  November,  18(j4.  The  B.  &  O.  was 
the  means  of  communication  between  the  West  and 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  consequently  in  a 
continual  state  of  siege.  Harper's  Ferry,  the  key  to 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  first  famed  through  the  fanat- 
ical attempt  of  John  Brown,  in  defying  the  laws  and 
customs  of  his  country,  was  captured  or  recaptured 
eight  times  In  three  years.  The  Government  arsenal 
and  armories  which  were  located  there,  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  government  to  prevent  their  capture. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-NINE  BATTi.ES  OF 
GREATER  OR  LESS  IMPORTANCE  WERE  FOVGHT  ON 
OR  AD.IACENT  TO  THE  BALTIMORE  6:  OlIlO  RAIL- 
ROAD, not  taking  into  consideration  the  innumerable 
•skirnilslies. 


Harper's  Ferry,  the  Gate  to  the 
Shenandoah  Valley 

Where  the  three  states  of  Virginia.  West  Virginia 
aud  Maryland  come  together;  wiiere  the  Potomac 
and  Shenandoah  rivers  unite;  where  the  towering 
steeps  of  tliL'  Blue  Ridge  end  abruptly,  frowning  upon 
the  heights  of  Maryland  aud  Bolivar  Fleights  In  We^t 
Virginia,  lies  the  quaint  historic  town  of  Harper's 
Ferry.  John  Brown  baptized  it  in  blood  In  1859,  when 
he  captured  the  town  aud  the  U.  S.  arsenal  aud  made 
his  final  and  fatal  stand  in  the  engine  Jiouse  ( known 
afterwards  as  John  Brown's  fort),  alongside  tlie  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  Railroad.  A  plain  sliaft,  simply  In- 
scribed, now  marks  the  location. 

Again  in  1861.  grim  visaged  war  seized  the  village 
aud  held  it  tight  in  its  grasp  for  nearly  four  years. 
The  deeds  that  were  done,  and  the  tales  that  are  told 
concerning  Harper's  Ferry  till  volumes. 

The  heights  at  Harper's  Ferry  guarded  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley.  It  was  a  most  important  stronghold  to 
be  desired  when  some  great  campaign  was  planned 
by  either  arniy. 

From  Harper's  Ferry  the  Shenandoah  division  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  K.  R.  extends  southward  to 
Charlestown.  Winchester.  Harrisonburg  and  Lexing 
ton.  Battlefields  surround  the  village  In  all 
directions. 


One  Hundred  and  Seventy=nine 

Battles  were   Fought  On 

or  Adjacent  to  the 

Baltimore  O  Ohio   Railroad 


The  Potomac  River,  Indelibly  Linked 
With  the  Fortunes  of  War 

"'All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  to-night,' 
Except  now  and  then  a  stray  picket 
Is  shot,  as  he  walks  on  his  beat  to  and  fro. 
By  a  ritleman  laid  Id  the  thicket." 

But  It  was  NOT  always  quiet  along  the  Potomac. 
For  four  long  weary  yeara  the  valley  through  which 
the  river  winds,  and  which  now  is  a  dream  of  peace 
aud  prosperity,  was  hotly  contested  ground  for  the 
great  armies  of  the  North  and  Soutli. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  follows  the 
famous  stream  for  nearly  one  hundred  aud  fifty  miles 
—from  Piedmont.  W.  Va.,  to  Washington  Junction. 
Maryland— and  both  river  and  railroad  were  crossed 
and  rei^roBsed  time  and  again,  by  the  contending 
armies.  The  battles  of  Autietam,  South  Mountain, 
Monocacy  and  Gettysburg  were  all  fought  north  of 
the  main  Hue  of  the  B.  &  O.  Harper's  Ferry  pictur- 
esque aud  beautiful,  lies  on  the  sharp  uortheastrrn 
point  of  West  Virginia,  whose  rock-bound  sides  guide 
the  gentle  Sheuandoah  to  Its  confluence  with  tlie 
Potomac. 


The  Shenandoah  Valley,  the 

"Valley    of    Dispute." 

"Sheridan*s   R-ide" 

The  beautiful  valley  of  the  Sheuandoah— known  In 
the  army  as  the  "Valley  of  Dispute"— suffered  more 
than  any  one  section  of  country.  A  branch  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  extends  southward 
through  it  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Slrasburg  and 
from  Harrisonburg  to  Lexington,  with  the  Southern 
Railway  forming  the  connecting  link.  The  Blue 
Ridge  on  the  east  and  the  Shenandoah  Mouutains  on 
the  we^t.  echoed  with  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the 
crack  of  musketry  almost  continually  during  '63, 
t;4  and  "65. 

Halltown,  Charlestown.  Summit  Point.  Winchester, 
Opeiiuon,  Kernstowu.  Mlddletown.  Cedar  Creek. 
Strasburg,  Fisher's  Hill.  Woodstock.  Mt.  Jackson, 
New  Market,  Harrisonburg,  Cross  Keys,  Staunton 
and  Lexington,  following  each  other  consecutively 
down  the  road,  were  battle-stained  over  and  over. 

Winchester  suffered  the  most.  Cedar  Creek  was 
perhaps  the  fiercest,  where  Sheridan  became  Im- 
mortalized In  history  for  his  famous  ride  from  Win- 
chester. 
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SPECIAL    RATES    FOR    SIDE    TRIPS 

TO 

Battlefields  and  Prominent  Points 

Tickets  via  roules  and  al  rates  natned  below  will  be  on  sale  at  stations  designated  during  the  CncampmenI 


TO 


FROJVf 


FARE 


Beverly,  W.  Va 

AthI  Ki-tuni. 

Gettysburg,  Pa 

And  Ki'luru. 

Gettysburg,  Pa 

K>'!nriiinK  t'l  \V"'\fiIoii. 

Gettysburg,  Pa 

And  Return. 

Gettysburg,  Pa 

And   ii'-turn. 

Gettysburg,  Pa 

Il'-luriiini.'  to  rlieiT>    Hlui. 

Keedysville,  Md.  (.Sntietamj . 


And  Return. 


Mt.  Vernon,  Va 

And   Iifturn. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Va 

And  Ki-tiiru. 

^orfolk,  Va. / 

Old   Point  Comfort ( 

And   Ui-turn. 

Philippi,  W.  Va 

And   Helurn. 

Virginia   Battlefield  Points 

And   lii-tiirn. 

Virginia  Battlefield  Points 

And   Ifriurn, 

Virginia  Battlefield  Points 

And   H'-rurn. 

Points  on  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  we>tt  of  | 
\Vashinj;ton,  D.  C.  to  and  inc'luding  | 
Grafton,  Philippi,  Strasburg  ]■ 
Junction,    Hagerstown,    Fred-  | 

erick  and  intermediate  stations ■ 

And  K"-turu. 

Chester,  Pa 

And  Jtetnrn. 

Baltimore,  Md 

And  H"'tnrii. 

^ew  York  City 

And  Hi'larn. 

Newark,  N.  J 

ATid  Itetuni. 

Wilmington,  Del 

And  Kcturn. 


Grafton,  W.  Va 

Cherry  Run.  W.  Va 

Cherry  Run,  W.  Va 

Washington  (via  Hager.stown)  , 

Weverton  

Weverton  


Weverton  ... 
Washington 


Washington  (via  boat)  

Washington  (via  trolley)  

Washington  (via  N.  &  W.  S.  B.  Co.)... 

Grafton 

Harper's  Ferry 

Shenandoah  .Junction 


Washington 

Washington 

Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 


11.94 

1.75 

1.75 

3.35 

135 

1.75 

.40 
1.95 


.50 
3.00 

.73 

One  Fare  for 
the   Round  Trip 

One  Fare  for 
the   Round  Trip 

One  Fare  for 
the  Round  Trip 


One  Fare  for 
the   Round  Trip 


5.50 
2.00 
10.00 
9.75 
5  00 


(a)  Admission  t.i  ,Mt.  \'triion  [iriiiiini!;  included.  (A)  Admission  lo  Mt.  A'eruon  -ground!-  ftof  included. 

The  Baltimore  <5  Ohio  Railroad 


AND    THE    CIVIL    WAR 


GUIDE  TO 


WASHINGTON 


A  MOST  beautiful,  artistic  and  practical  "Guide  to  Washington,"  fully  illus- 
trated (covers  engraved  and  printed  from  steel  plate,  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington from  original  painting  by  Stuart,  owned  by  Boston  Art  Museum), 
published  by  the  Passenger  Department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  can 
be  obtained  from  principal  Ticltet  Agents  for  ten  (10)  cents,  or  will  be  sent  by 
mail  prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico  on  receipt 
of  fifteen  (15)  cents  in  stamps.     Address 


D.  B.  MARTIN, 

Manager  Passenger  Traffic, 
Baltimore  &  Oliio  Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md. 


B.  N.  AUSTIN, 

General   Passenger  Agent, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Chicago,  III. 


Deer  Park  Hotel 

DEER    PARK,    MARYLAND  


IVlosf  Delightful 
Summer  Resort 
of  the  Alleghanies 


SWEPT  by  mountain  breezes,  2,800  feet  above 
sea  level.  Absolutely  free  from  malaria, 
hay  fever  and  mosquitoes.  Reached  with- 
out change  of  cars  from  all  principal  cities  via 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  Every  modern  con- 
venience. Rooms  en  suite  with  private  baths. 
Electric  Lights,  Long  Distance  Telephone,  Eleva- 
tors, Turkish  Baths,  Swimming  Pools,  Golf  Links, 
Tennis  Courts,  Bowling  Alleys,  Billiard  Room, 
Magnificent  Drives,  Complete  Livery  Service. 
Annapolis  Naval  Academy  Band.  Hotel  remodeled 
with  additional  conveniences  and  renovated 
throughout.  All  cottages  have  been  taken  for 
the  season.  Open  from  June  2l3t  to  Septem- 
ber 30th. 

For  rates  and  information  address 

W.  E.  BURWELL,  Manager, 

Deer  Park,  Garrett  County,  Md. 


Book  of  the  Royal  Blue. 
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THE   ELECTRICAL    THIRD    RAIL    SYSTEM    IN    USE    ON    THE 
BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD. 

BY    W.    D.    YOUNG,    ELECTRICAL   ENGINEER,    BALTIMORE   &   OHIO   RAILROAD. 

ON    August    4   the    Baltimore    &    Ohio  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1892,  as 

Railroad  will  turn  its  seventh  annual  the  world's  greatest  dirt  tunnel  was  nearing 

milestone  in  the  history  of  electric-  completion,    and    which    was    to    act  as  a 

ally  operated  freight  and  passenger  trains,  substitute  in  transporting  trains  underneath 

over  a  section  of  a  regular  division  (the  Baltimore  in  preference  to  the  method  then 


THE  CONDUCTING  SHOE   WHICH  CONVEYS  THE  CURRENT   FROM  THE  THIUIl    RAIL  TO   THE 

ELErrmo  locomotive,    each  locomotive  has  fouu— one  on  eath  cohxeh. 


Philadelphia),  of  unusually  heavy  traffic,  at 
Baltimore. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  reiterate  what 
has  been  done  and  to  write,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  those  interested,  that  page  still 
unwritten  and  which  is  most  important, 
when  considered  from  a  point  of  electrical 
progress  and  advancement. 


in  vogue,  of  transferring  them  by  means  of 
steam  ferries  across  a  branch  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  the  officials  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  began  to  formulate  in  their 
minds  definite  ideas  as  to  how  they  might 
best  handle  their  trains  over  the  new  sec- 
tion to  be  opened. 

In  May,  of  that  year,  a  contract  was 


THE  ELECTRICAL  THIRD  RAIL  SYSTEM  ON  B.  &■  0.  R.  R. 


KEAR  VIEW  OF  ELECTKU     MOTUK  AT  CAMDEN  STATION.   UALTIMORE.  SHOWING 

ONE  L'ONDUCTINli  SHOE  IN  CONTACT  WITH  THIRD    RAIL. 

THROUGH   THE  SLOT, 


closed  with  the  General  Electric  Company 
in  which  the  latter  guaranteed  to  satis- 
factorily handle  the  service  of  the  company 
over  this  new  route  by  means  of  electric 
locomotives. 

This  section  of  the  Philadelphia  division, 
known  as  the  Belt  Line,  consisted  of  four 
miles  of  double  track,  two  miles  of  which 
is  four  tracked,  extending  from  Camden 
Station,  Baltimore,  on  the  west,  to  Waverley, 
on  the  east. 

In  order  to  electrically  operate  it,  it 
was  necessary  to  construct  a  power  plant, 
in  which  was  consolidated  all  of  the  electric 
machines  that  were  used  by  the  company 
at  that  time  in  various  manners  and  ways 
for  producing  current  for  lighting  its  many 
stations,  wharves  and  terminals.  This 
station,  when  first  constructed,  was  of  about 
2,500  horse  power  capacity,  and  has  since 
been  increased  to  3,500  horse  power,  and 
later  supplemented  by  a  storage  battery, 
again  nearly  doubling  the  current  output 
of  the  station. 

It  was  further  necessary  to  introduce  a 


means  of  conducting  the  electrical  current 
from  the  power  house  to  the  locomotives  as 
they  passed  over  the  line  doing  their  work. 
For  this  purpose  an  overhead  conducting 
system  was  erected,  consisting  of  two  Z-bars 
held  in  place  by  a  covered  plate  and  placed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  box-like 
construction,  by  means  of  a  series  of  over- 
head columns  linked  together  by  means  of 
catenarys,  to  which  the  conductor  was 
attached  at  comparatively  short  intervals. 
Inside  of  the  tunnels,  of  which  about  one-half 
of  the  Belt  Line  consists,  the  construction 
was  modified  only  by  means  of  its  support. 
In  this  overhead  slot  the  conducting  shoe 
carried  on  the  locomotives,  was  allowed  to 
slide.  This  means  of  conveying  current  to 
the  locomotive  remained  in  use  until  last 
March,  at  which  time  the  overhead  system 
was  abandoned  and  the  third  rail  system 
substituted  in  its  place.  The  third  rail  is 
placed  along  the  outside  of  the  east  and 
west  bound  tracks.  It  is  supported  by 
means  of  a  guard  and  insulator  stand, 
which   is   attached  to  ties  at   centers   of 
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ajiproxiraately  twelve  feet.  These  guard 
and  insulator  stands  form  a  support  for 
planks  placed  on  either  side  of  the  rail, 
acting  as  a  guard  to  prevent  employes 
coming  in  contact  with  it. 

Through  the  two  passenger  stations. 
Camden  and  Mount  Royal,  which  are  about 
a  mile  and  one-half  apart  at  the  ends  of 
the  tunnel  passing  under  the  city,  it  was 
necessary  to  modify  this  construction  in 
such  a  way  as  to  ]irevent  all  possibility  of 


the  traveling  public  coming  in  contact  with 
the  charged  conductor.  To  accomplish  this, 
there  were  several  precautions  taken.  The 
third  rail  was  laid  through  the  station  at 
the  standard  height  and  on  the  insulators 
in  the  regular  way,  but  it  was  completely 
covered  over,  the  conducting  shoe  being 
allowed  to  make  contact  through  a  wooden 
covered  slot  supported  by  iron  members 
from  the  under  side. 

In   addition    to  this,  the   rail   was   cut 
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into  sections,  each  of  which  was  insulated 
from  the  one  next  adjoining,  and  controlled 
by  the  Murphy  safety  switch  in  such  a  way 
that  the  current  would  be  on  this  section 
only  when  the  locomotive  was  passing  over 
that  particular  section.  In  the  same  way,  all 
rails  adjacent  to  crossings  of  foreign  roads, 
special  work  and  in  the  yard,  the  third  rail 
was  cut  up  in  sections  and  protected  by 
safety  switches. 

The  question  very  naturally  is  asked  by 
the  casual  observer:  "Why  would  a  system 
that  has  worked  so  well  as  the  overhead 
unquestionably  has,  be  replaced  by 
another?"  There  are  several  very  good 
reasons  for  this,  among  which  may  be 
enumerated  the  following : 

The  initial  cost  of  the  third  rail  was 
only  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  over- 
head; it  is  easily  adapted  to  any  change 
that  may  be  desired  in  the  track  from  time 
to  time;  it  is  more  easily  repaired  and  has 
a  very  much  lower  percentage  of  depre- 
ciation. 

Again  the  question  is  often  asked:  "Is 
not  this  third  rail  conductor  dangerous, 
particularly  when  adapted  to  use  on  surface 
railroads?" 

At  first  thought  it  apparently  is,  but 
these  objections  are  not  found  to  be  justified 
in  actual  practice,  providing  a  reasonable 
amount  of  precaution  and  care  is  taken 
to  warn  the  trespasser.  The  writer  holds 
that  outside  of  stations  no  one,  employes 


excepted,  have  any  right  on  the  right  of 
way  of  the  large  steam  railroads  of  the 
present  day,  and  through  the  polite  little 
warnings  given  to  the  meddlesome  employe, 
it  is  surprising  to  see  how  quickly  and  with 
what  reverence  this  type  of  construction  is 
regarded. 

The  third  rail  construction  is  a  most 
flexible  one,  but  in  certain  cases  it  was 
found  necessary  to  resort  to  special  types 
of  construction  hitherto  unemployed,  in 
order  to  handle  such  excessively  heavy 
currents  as  are  required  through  special 
work  which  had  been  constructed  without 
any  regard  to  electrical  adaptability.  It  is 
a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  handle 
currents  as  high  as  500  amperes  on  a  train 
to  which  may  be  attached  at  the  sides 
several  conducting  shoes,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  span,  or  reach,  of  the  shoes  in 
making  crossings  or  passing  special  work; 
and.  furthermore,  to  give  the  multiple 
contact  in  order  to  convey  the  current  from 
the  rail  to  the  motors  without  sparking.  In 
the  case  at  hand,  however,  conditions  were 
very  dift'erent.  The  maximum  reach  that  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  on  our  locomotives  is, 
approximately,  twenty-eight  feet.  By  this 
is  meant  the  distance  between  the  shoes,  of 
which  there  are  four,  one  on  each  corner  of 
the  locomotive. 

In  handling  freight  and  passenger  trains 
up  the  grade,  which  varies  from  eight- 
tenths   to    one   and    five-tenths  per  cent. 
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it  is  not  practicable  to  resort  to  the  very 
common  practice  of  shutting  off  the  con- 
troller and  allowing  the  train  to  drift  over 
the  crossings  or  special  work.  With  our 
locomotives  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  one  shoe  making  perfect  contact  with 
the  rail  at  all  times.  To  accomplish 
this  it  was  necessary  to  construct  a  special 
shoe  mechanism  and  to  introduce  in  special 
work  movable  rails.  The  movable  rails 
were  placed  in  special  work  where  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  contact  rail  in  such  a 
position  that  the  shoe  might  take  current 
from  same  when  the  locomotive  is  passing 
and  might  be  dropped  to  a  low  position  to 
enable  the  steam  locomotives  passing  in  a 
diagonal  direction  or  on  an  adjacent  track 
without  interference.  These  movable  rails 
consist  of  a  T  section,  mounted  on  insulated 
blocks,  all  of  which  are  raised  into  position 
or  dropped  by  the  operator  at  the  inter- 
locking tower. 

In  the  design  of  the  shoe  it  was  neces- 
sary to  construct  one  that  would  conduct  at 
least  2,.500  amperes  without  sparking. 
This  may  seem  like  a  very  simple  problem, 
but  to  those  who  have  had  experience  in  this 
line,  the  difficulty  will  at  once  be  appreci- 
ated. However,  a  shoe  was  designed  which 
fulfills  all  these  requirements  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  This  shoe  has  eight 
distinct  movements,  all  of  which  are  made 
and  fixed  within  certain  ranges.  They  are: 
Up,  down,  out  and  in,  the  rocking  of  the 
shoe  laterally,  and   the   tilting  in   either 


direction   in   order   to   take   the   inclines. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  show  how  much, 
within  the  past  seven  years,  the  demand  on 
this  electric  service  has  increased,  due  to 
the  increased  number  and  weight  of  trains. 
In  September,  1895,  there  were  hauled  by 
the  electric  locomotives,  333  freight  trains; 
in  May,  1902,  641  freight  trains.  Origi- 
nally the  passenger  trains  were  not  handled 
by  the  electric  locomotives,  but  as  a  substi- 
tute coke  burning  locomotives  were  used 
over  the  Philadelphia  division  so  as  to  emit, 
while  passing  through  the  tunnels,  as  little 
smoke  as  possible.  It  was  subsequently 
found,  however,  that  the  electric  service 
was  so  satisfactory  that  the  passenger 
service  since  it  was  inaugurated  has  been 
continued. 

On  account  of  their  being  an  up  grade, 
east  bound,  freight  and  passenger  trains  are 
handled  only  in  one  direction,  as  power  is 
not  necessary  for  trains  west  bound.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  often  gives  to  the 
observer  the  idea  that  all  freight  and 
passenger  trains  are  not  being  handled 
electrically. 

In  this  description,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  shorter  than  the  subject  deserves, 
is  outlined  in  a  general  way  what  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  has  accomplished;  and  there 
has  been  detailed  more  fully  its  recent  third 
rail  construction  for  the  reason  that  every 
one  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  original 
construction,  there  having  been  many 
published  descriptions  of  this  installation. 
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THE    PSALM    OF    THE    OLD    SOLDIER. 

BY'    W.    D.    NESBIT. 

THE  blue  is  fading  into  gray, 
Just  as  when  sunset  comes 
With  bugle  calls  that  die  away 
And  softly  throbbing  drums; 
The  shadows  reach  across  the  sky  j 

And  hush  the  cares  of  day;  ! 

The  bugle  call  and  drum  beat  die —  \ 

The  blue  fades  into  gray.  , 

The  gray  is  blending  into  blue —  ' 

A  sunrise  glad  and  fair,  ; 

When,  in  the  richness  of  the  dew,  ! 

The  roses  riot  there; 
The  bitterness  of  yesterday 

Is  lost  to  me  and  you; 
The  blue  is  fading  into  gray — 

The  gray  blends  into  blue. 

They're  sleeping  now  the  long,  long  sleep — 

The  boys  who  wore  the  blue; 
Above  the  gray  the  grasses  creep — 

And  both  were  good  and  true; 
And  in  the  twilight  of  our  life — 

The  ending  of  the  way — 
There  corae.s  forgetfulness  of  strife —  i 

The  blue  fades  into  gray. 

Above  each  mound  the  lily  glows, 

And  humble  daisies  nod; 
The  ruby  glory  of  the  rose  I 

Sheds  luster  on  the  sod; 
The  tears — the  tears — they  are  the  dew 

That  greets  the  coming  day; 
The  gray  is  blending  into  blue — 

The  blue  fades  into  gray. 
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TO  the  student  of  economy  who  takes 
time  to  compare  values,  and  to  the 
man  who  don't  have  time  to  spare, 
but  prefers  to  have  such  problems  worked 
out  and  set  before  him,  the  following 
comparison  of  railway  fares,  with  other 
purchasable  commodities,  is  perhaps  inter- 
esting. The  oft-repeated  phrase  :  "  The 
railway  fare  is  the  smallest  part  of  the 
cost,"  has  become  almost  idiomatic.  It 
originated  with  the  American  people  and 
is  based  on  fact.  There  is  no  other  pur- 
chasable commodity  so  cheap  in  compari.son. 

Should  we  take  into  consideration  the 
most  important  value  of  travel,  i.  e.,  the 
moral  value,  the  comparison  would  neces- 
sarily end;  for  it  is  travel  that  broadens 
one's  sphere  and  enlarges  one's  earning 
capacity.  Hence  the  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment from  that  standpoint  precludes 
comparison.  Therefore,  it  is  with  the  in- 
trin.sic  value  of  the  railroad  ticket  in  dollars 
and  cents  that  this  article  has  to  deal,  and 
particularly  with  the  "excursion"  ticket. 

At  all  seasons  of  the  year  the  railroads 
name  excursion  rates  to  various  parts  of 
the  country;  in  fact,  to  the  very  points  to 
which  the  bulk  of  travel  is  directed  accord- 
ing to  the  season.  It  is  then,  particularly, 
the  railroad  ticket  becomes  the  cheapest 
thing  that  can  be  purchased.  For  example, 
take  any  of  the  great  conventions  that  are 
held  throughout  the  year  and  particularly 
in  the  spring,  summer  and  fall,  when  the 
railways  name  "one  fare"  for  the  round 
trip  "  from  all  points  on  the  line."  More 
specifically,  take  the  National  Encampment 
of  the  G.  A.  R..  which  will  be  held  at 
Washington  next  October,  and  figure  out 
what  a  small  amount  of  money  will  purchase. 

"Special  low  rates  from  all  points"  is 
the  talismanic  phrase  which  invites  direct 
attention,  and  an  examination  into  the 
rates  from  distant  points,  as  announced  via 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  lines,  fully  bears  out 
the  foregoing  statements. 

The  rate  from  Chicago  to  Washington 
and  return  is  .$15.8-5  for  a  journey  of  1,584 
miles  by  the  shortest  route,  or  for  the  low 
rate  of  one  cent  a  mile;  the  rate  from  St. 
Louis  is  $17.90  for  the  round  trip  for  1,788 
miles;  from  Cincinnati,  $11.10  for  1,106 


miles;  from  Columbus,  $10.00  for  942  miles; 
from  Pittsburg,  $8.00  for  (:;()4  miles. 

Ho  you  keep  a  horse  or  do  you  ride  twice 
a  day  on  the  street  cars?  How  does  the 
cost  of  the  railroad  ticket  compare  with 
your  other  investments,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  accommodations  received 
and  the  distance  traveled?  You  are  pur- 
chasing more  than  your  ride.  You  are 
purchasing  a  desired  privilege  or  object 
you  wish  to  attain;  in  other  words,  a 
commodity. 

Presuming,  then,  you  have  your  ticket 
and  have  realized  a  profit  on  your  first  in- 
vestment, investigate  fully  what  you  are 
getting  for  your  money.  This  particular 
ticket  to  Washington  permits  stopping  ofl" 
at  certain  designated  points,  not  granted 
at  other  times.  These  stop-overs  have  a 
direct  relationship  to  the  purpose  for  which 
the  special  rate  ticket  was  issued.  Per- 
mission is  given  to  stop  off  in  each  direction 
at  Oakland,  Mountain  Lake  Park  and  Deer 
Park,  Maryland,  the  three  most  delightful 
summer  resorts  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
In  addition  to  which  you  may  choose  any 
other  one  point  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
lines  east  of  the  Ohio  River  en  route  to  or 
from  Washington  within  the  return  limit  of 
your  ticket.  Furthermore,  you  are  given 
a  choice  of  four  days  on  which  to  start 
your  journey — October  3,  4,  5  or  6 — and 
the  ticket  is  valid  for  return  until  October 
14.  But  should  you  desire  a  longer  limit 
you  have  the  additional  privilege  of  having 
the  limit  extended  to  leave  Washington 
until  November  3,  by  depositing  your 
ticket  with  a  specified  agent  at  Washing- 
ton at  any  time  between  October  7  and 
14  and   paying  a  fee  of  50  cents. 

But  this  is  not  all.  During  the  encamp- 
ment a  number  of  side  trips  have  been 
planned  for  the  investor,  for  which,  instead 
of  being  offered  at  the  regular  rate  of  fare, 
the  rate  has  been  reduced  one-half  in 
almost  every  case.  A  long  list  of  battle- 
fields and  prominent  cities  is  designated. 
The  rates  are  named  from  Washington  or 
from  some  other  point  on  the  regular  route 
reached  by  branch  lines.  The  points  se- 
lected are  those  which  are  most  likely  the 
ones  to  be  desired  by  the  purchaser,  namely: 
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Beverly,  W.  Va.;  Gettysburg,  Pa.;  Keedys- 
ville  (Antietam),  Md.;  Mt.  Vernon,  Va. 
(Washington's  home  and  tomb):  Norfolk, 
Va.;01d  Point  Comfort,  Va.;  Philippi,  W. 
Va.;  all  the  Virginia  battlefields  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  via  Harper's  Ferry  or 
Shenandoah  Junction,  Hagerstown  and  Fred- 
erick, Md.;  Chester,  Pa.;  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Newark,  N.  J.;  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  New 
York  City  and  Atlantic  City. 

Summarizing,  the  purchaser  of  an  excur- 
sion ticket  to  Washington  next  October 
gets  a  railroad  ticket  which  takes  him 
there  and  back,  carries  his  baggage  free, 
permits  him  to  stop  ofi:'  at  four  places,  either 
going  or  returning  or  both,  without  charge; 


puts  him  in  position  to  reach  other  places 
he  desires  to  visit  and  at  an  equally  low 
cost,  and  allows  him  thirty  days  to  do  it 
all  in. 

No  greater  investment  can  be  offered  to 
the  traveling  public,  from  a  money  point  of 
view,  to  say  nothing  of  the  opportunity 
offered  to  make  a  patriotic  pilgrimage  to 
the  National  Capital  on  an  auspicious  occa- 
sion for  a  comparatively  insignificant  sum. 

As  an  educator  there  is  no  other  trip  in 
America  that  can  equal  it  mathematically, 
geographically  or  historically.  As  a  pleas- 
ure it  certainly  abounds  with  almost  every 
opportunity;  and,  as  a  purchasable  com- 
modity, it  is  "within  the  reach  of  all." 


A  "Valuable  Souvenir  for  Civil  War  Veterans. 


The  Passenger  Department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  have  issued  an  elaborate  souvenir  in  honor 
of  the  36th  Annual  Encampment  of  the  G.  A.  R..  to  be  held  at  Washington,  October  6-11,  1902. 

The  souvenir  is  in  the  form  of  a  book  or  folder  of  40  pages,  with  complete  description  of  the  stirring 
events  which  occurred  on  or  near  the  lines  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  during  the  Civil  War.  The  cover 
is  lithographed  in  striking  colors,  with  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  G.  A.  R.  parade  passing  the  Capitol 
in  grand  review.  A  detailed  map  in  colors  shows  the  location  of  principal  battlefields  from  the  Ohio  River 
east  to  Washington,  and  from  the  Gettysburg  field  to  the  Appomattox  River.  Other  authentic  maps  show  the 
positions  of  the  armies  on  the  fields  of  Gettysburg  and  Antietam.  A  concise  description  of  the  territory  and 
battles  is  given  in  the  fewest  possible  words.  No  less  than  179  battles  were  fought  in  this  region,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  various  skirmishes. 

A  complete  "  Guide  to  Washington "  closes  its  pages,  making  the  book  absolutely  indi.spensable  to  the 
soldier  who  contemplates  attending  the  great  encampment.  The  pamphlet  is  free  to  all  on  application  to 
principal  ticket  offices  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  In  making  application  in  writing,  enclose  two-cent 
stamp  to  cover  postage. 


THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  THREE  HEROES  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 


BY  COL.  ALEXANDER  K.  M  CLURE  IN  CHICAGO  INTER  OCEAN. 


GRE.\T  achievements  in  war  or  peace 
always  develop  the  desperate  strug- 
gles of  ambition  and  violence  of 
passion  which  seek  to  dim  the  lustre  of 
those  who  have  been  most  successful.  The 
long  and  bitter  Schley  controversy,  which, 
however  regarded  as  a  closed  incident  by 
the  authorities  at  Washington,  is  still  a 
vital  issue  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
is  a  pointed  illustration  of  the  penalties 
which  are  inseparable  from  those  who 
attain  pre-eminence.  It  is  only  in  time  of 
war,  when  political  issues  are  likely  to  be 
subordinated  to  the  overshadowing  issue  of 
public  safety,  that  great  wrongs  can  be 
committed  upon  individuals  of  heroic 
achievement,  and  be  sustained,  or  at  least 
tolerated,  for  a  time  by  the  public  senti- 
ment that  so  often  asserts  its  omnipotence 
in  revising  the  acts  of  its  rulers. 

There  were  three  conspicuous  instances 
in  which  personal  degradation  was  officially 
inflicted  upon  men  who  attained  high  dis- 
tinction in  the  discharge  of  their  military 
duties.  They  were  the  cases  of  General 
Fitz  John  Porter,  General  G.  K.  Warren, 
and  Surgeon-General  Ham:nond,  all  of  whom 
were  doomed  to  disgrace  by  military  court- 
martial,  and  had  to  brave  the  condemnation 
of  the  government  to  which  they  had  given 
their  best  services  for  many  years;  but  when 
the  tide  of  passion  had  spent  its  fury  and 
the  power  of  mean  ambition  had  been 
broken,  all  of  them  were  fully  acquitted  by 
like  tribunals  chosen  solely  in  the  interest 
of  justice.  In  the  passions  of  war  military 
courts  are,  as  a  rule,  organized  to  acquit  or 
to  convict  as  the  government  demands,  and 
as  the  .judges  are  created  by  the  government 
the  judgment  of  the  court  invariably  re- 
flects the  government's  purpose. 

The  most  conspicuous  instance  of  injus- 
tice ever  inflicted  upon  any  military  officer 
in  the  history  of  the  country  was  suffered 
by  General  Fitz  John  Porter,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  he  had  suffered  for  a  full  score 
of  years  under  an  unjust  judgment,  which 
not  only  dismissed  him  from  the  army,  but 
made  him  ineligible  to  any  office  of  civil 
trust  under  the  government,  that  his  vindi- 
cation was  attained;  but  when  it  came  his 


justification  was  so  complete  and  overwhelm- 
ing that  even  his  accusers  who  yet  sur- 
vived were  compelled  to  cease  their  fiendish 
work  and  bow  before  the  unstained  heroism 
of  the  soldier  they  had  so  wantonly  and  vin- 
dictively dishonored. 

I  met  Fitz  John  Porter  soon  after  the 
surrender  of  Sumter.  He  was  then  on  the 
staff  of  General  Scott,  and  was  sent  to 
Harrisburg  to  represent  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  the  sudden  and  somewhat  confusing 
military  movements  which  were  being  made 
under  the  first  call  of  the  President  for 
troops.  Few  of  the  present  can  appreciate 
the  appalling  horror  of  civil  war.  Our 
people  had  for  many  years  been  trained  to 
peace,  and  when  threatened  with  civil  war 
that  arrayed  brother  against  brother  and 
state  against  state,  it  was  a  condition  that 
even  the  most  dispassionate  and  heroic 
could  contemplate  with  the  profoundest 
sorrow. 

I  was  present  at  the  military  conferences 
in  Governor  Curtin's  office,  and  heard  the 
Governor,  General  Patterson,  Major  Porter, 
and  the  Governor's  personal  staff  discuss  the 
situation.  The  Baltimore  riots  had  just 
completed  their  work  of  devastation;  had 
cut  the  Korth  oft'  from  its  Capital  by  the 
destruction  of  the  telegraph  and  railway 
bridges,  and  for  nearly  three  days  the  state 
authorities  were  without  advices  from 
Washington.  Porter  was  then  in  all  the 
vigor  of  his  youth,  and  his  finely  chiseled 
face  and  ffashing  eye  when  he  entered  into 
discussion  commanded  not  only  the  respect, 
but  the  admiration  of  all  about  him.  The 
troops  then  rushing  to  the  front  were  sim- 
ply unorganized  mobs,  and  no  information 
could  be  obtained  as  to  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Baltimore.  As  the  number  of 
the  troops  increased  they  were  advanced  as 
far  as  New  York,  and  grave  consultations 
were  held  time  and  again  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  advancing  them  beyond  that  point. 

General  Patterson  had  been  a  soldier  in 
two  wars,  and  was  a  brave  and  discreet 
commander.  He  naturally  hesitated,  as  did 
the  Governor,  about  marching  raw  troops 
toward  Baltimore,  where  they  might  pre- 
cipitate a  struggle  with  the  well-organized 
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and  armed  mobs  in  possession  of  that  city. 
Porter  was  modest  in  manner  and  patiently 
heard  the  views  of  Patterson,  the  (lovernor, 
and  others,  and  when  appealed  to  for  his 
judgment  as  to  the  line  of  action  to  be 
adopted,  his  handsome  face  sparkled  with 
his  patriotic  impulses  as  he  declared  : 

"I  would  march  the  army  through  Bal- 
timore or  over  its  ashes  to  reach  and  protect 
the  capital  of  the  nation."  The  impression 
made  by  Porter  upon  all  who  were  present 
made  them  the  first  to  protest  against  the 
judgment  of  the  court-martial  that  de- 
graded Porter,  and  the  first  application  made 
to  President  Urant  for  a  revocation  of  the 
judgment,  or  a  review  of  the  case  by  a 
dispassionate  tribunal,  was  headed  by  Gov- 
ernor Curtin  of  Pennsylvania  and  Henry 
Wilson  of  Massachusetts. 

Porter  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  and  heroic  commanders 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  the 
only  one  of  McL'lellan's  corps  commanders 
who  fought  three  pitched  liattles  in  which 
he  alone  commanded,  and  in  which  he  won 
the  admiration  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
government  and  of  the  people.  He  proved 
that  he  was  much  more  than  a  mere  corps 
commander  at  Mechanicsville,  Gaines  Mills, 
and  at  Malvern  Hill,  but  the  failure  of 
McClellan's  peninsula  campaign  developed 
an  implacable  personal  quarrel  between 
Secretary  Stanton  and  McClellan,  and  from 
that  time  Stanton  was  as  earnest  and  sys- 
tematic in  his  efforts  to  overthrow  McClellan 
and  all  of  his  favorite  lieutenants  as  he  was 
to  overthrow  the  enemy. 

General  Pope  had  been  brought  from 
the  West  and  given  a  new  department,  em- 
bracing the  defense  of  Washington  and  the 
armies  of  McDowell,  Fremont  and  Banks, 
and  when  Lee  appeared  for  the  second  time 
on  the  plains  of  Manassas  Pope  was  out- 
classed in  generalship  from  start  to  finish, 
and  was  finally  driven  into  the  defenses  of 
Washington.  He  began  his  campaign  as  a 
blatant  braggart,  and  when  he  was  defeated 
by  inferior  numbers  he  was  compelled  to 
confess  his  utter  failure  as  a  military  chief- 
tain or  to  find  some  victim  upon  whom  the 
retributive  stroke  due  to  himself  must  fall. 
A  brave,  honest  soldier  would  have  told  the 
truth,  but  the  bombast  looked  for  a  victim 
upon  whom  he  could  inflict  the  shame  that 
justly  belonged  to  himself,  and  he  immedi- 
ately made  formal  charges  against  Porter 
for  disobedience  of  orders,  and  Porter  was 
at  once  relieved  of  the  command  of  his  corps. 


Just  then  the  situation  was  too  serious 
to  indulge  in  the  inventions  of  bombast  or 
individual  hatreds,  and  President  Lincoln, 
without  consulting  his  cabinet,  called  upon 
General  McL'lellan  at  his  home  and  re- 
quested him  to  assume  command  of  the 
defenses  at  Washington,  which  gave  him 
command  of  the  entire  forces  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  and  of  Pope's  army.  Stanton 
and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  earnestly 
protested,  but  Lincoln  knew  McClellan's 
superb  qualities  as  a  defensive  officer  and 
his  great  abilities  as  an  organizer,  and  when 
he  decided  upon  his  course  of  action  the 
Cabinet  knew  that  protest  was  needless. 

After  Lee  had  crossed  the  Potomac  and 
marched  toward  Antietam  McClellan  asked 
the  President  to  restore  Porter  to  his  com- 
mand, and  it  was  promptly  done.  He 
accompanied  McClellan  to  Antietam,  com- 
manded the  center  of  the  army  in  that 
action,  and  a  few  days  thereafter  was 
personally  thanked  on  the  battlefield  by 
President  Lincoln  himself  for  the  splendid 
service  he  had  rendered  the  country.  When 
Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Virginia 
Porter  led  the  advance,  and  with  his  single 
corps  he  successfully  fought  the  battle  of 
Shepherdstown. 

Some  weeks  latter,  when  McClellan  was 
removed  from  the  command  of  the  army. 
Pope's  charges  against  Porter  were  revived, 
and  a  military  court  was  appointed  by 
Stanton  and  studiously  organized  to  convict. 
Porter  met  every  accusation  in  the  frankest 
manner,  and  when  the  case  had  closed  he 
was  so  fully  satisfied  of  his  acquittal  that 
he  asked  to  be  assigned  to  active  duty  be- 
fore the  finding  of  the  court  was  announced. 
I  saw  him  in  Washington  when  the  case  had 
been  under  consideration  by  the  court  some 
time  after  the  testimony  and  arguments 
had  closed;  he  was  in  e.xcellent  spirits,  and 
told  me  that  he  had  an  appointment  with  the 
President  that  evening,  his  purpose  being 
to  urge  an  immediate  assignment  to  active 
duty  in  the  field.  The  fatal  judgment  of 
the  court  had  then  been  rendered,  but  had 
not  passed  through  the  various  channels 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  final  decree. 
Lincoln  heard  him  patiently,  and  although 
the  President  then  knew  of  the  verdict  of 
dismissal,  he  gave  no  intimation  to  Porter 
that  his  services  would  not  be  wanted. 

Lincoln  hesitated  long  before  he  gave 
his  approval  to  the  judgment  of  the  court, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  few  acts  that  Lincoln 
sincerely  regretted   at  the  time  and  ever 
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after.  He  did  not  believe  Porter  to  be 
faithless,  but  he  knew  that  Porter  was  a 
devoted  friend  of  McClellan;  that  all  of 
McClellan's  officers  regarded  Pope  as  a  bom- 
bastic incompetent,  and  there  was  direct 
and  positive  testimony  from  inflamed  or 
deliberately  dishonest  witnesses  declaring 
that  Porter  had  not  co-operated  with  Pope. 
McClellan  had  then  been  permanently  retired 
from  the  army,  and  new  conditions  and  new 
-and  grave  military  necessities  confronted 
Lincoln;  and  while  he  did  not  approve  of 
the  judgment  against  Porter,  he  felt  that 
Porter  and  others  of  his  type  merited  ad- 
monition to  insure  some  measure  of 
harmony  in  military  affairs,  and  he  finally 
decided  that  to  approve  the  judgment  would 
be  the  least  of  the  evils  presented  to  him. 

Had  Lincoln  survived  the  war  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  among 
the  first  to  give  vindication  to  Porter  when 
the  whole  truth  became  accessible. 

The  conflicts  of  ambition  in  military  and 
naval  afliairs  often  greatly  surpass  conflicts 
in  our  civil  courts  between  inflamed  litigants 
who  summon  perjury  for  their  own  protec- 
tion. So  vindictive  and  desperate  were  the 
enemies  of  McClellan  and  Porter,  and  so 
tireless  were  they  in  manufacturing  testi- 
mony against  them,  that  not  only  the  loyal 
sentiment  of  the  country,  but  most  of  the 
military  commanders  accepted  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Porter  court  as  measurably  or 
wholly  just. 

General  Grant,  who  was  not  in  any  way 
involved  in  the  controversy  as  a  military 
commander,  came  into  the  Presidency  fully 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  Porter 
was  perfidious  to  Pope  in  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  and  he  stubbornly  refused  to 
give  Porter  an  opportunity  to  reopen  his 
■case  before  a  dispassionate  tribunal;  but, 
after  he  had  retired  from  the  Presidency, 
at  Porter's  request  he  carefully  examined 
the  Union  and  Confederate  records  of  that 
battle,  and  in  the  North  American  Review 
of  December,  1882,  he  published  an  article 
over  his  own  signature,  headed:  "An 
Undeserved  Stigma,"  in  which  he  not  only 
declared,  but  fully  demonstrated  from  the 
records,  that  Porter  was  not  only  guiltless 
of  refusing  to  aid  Pope,  but  that  Porter  had 
exhibited  the  highest  qualities  of  a  true 
soldier  in  acting  as  he  did. 

President  Hayes,  who  was  a  brave  and 
intelligent  soldier,  took  up  the  subject  and 
investigated  it  carefully,  and  he  finally 
appointed    Generals    -John     M.    Schotield, 


Alfred  H.  Terry  and  George  W.  Getty  as 
an  advisory  board  to  rehear  the  case  and 
report  to  the  President.  None  of  these 
officers  was  regarded  as  specially  friendly 
to  Porter,  but  they  were  accepted  as  entirely 
capable  of  judging  intelligently  and  fearless 
enough  to  report  the  truth. 

The  case  attracted  much  attention,  and 
the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  court  gave 
Porter  the  most  complete  vindication.  The 
finding  of  the  court  not  only  relieved  Porter 
of  all  accusations  of  failing  to  perform  his 
duty,  but  said:  "'Porter's  faithful,  subordi- 
nate and  intelligent  conduct  that  after- 
noon saved  the  Union  army  from  defeat, 
which  otherwise  would  have  resulted  that 
day  in  the  enemy's  more  speedy  concentra- 
tion. *  *  *  Porter  had  understood  and 
appreciated  the  military  situation,  and  so 
far  as  he  acted  upon  his  own  judgment  his 
action  had  been  wise  and  judicious." 

Three  of  our  most  experienced,  intelli- 
gent and  dispassionate  military  commanders 
had  put  the  enemies  of  Porter  to  shame  by 
declaring  that  he  was  not  only  innocent  of  dis- 
obedience, but  exhibited  the  best  attributes 
of  great  generalship.  But  Congress  was 
slow  to  act;  the  passions  of  war  still  ruled 
in  political  circles,  and  it  was  not  until 
1885  that  Congress  passed  a  bill  restoring 
Porter  to  the  army  role.  It  was  vetoed  on 
technical  grounds  by  President  Arthur,  and 
the  next  year,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1886, 
Congress  passed  an  act  that  was  approved  by 
the  President,  restoring  Porter  to  his  old 
position  on  the  army  roll,  to  accept  in  his 
own  discretion  either  active  service  or  to 
be  retired. 

Twenty-two  years  had  passed,  during 
which  he  was  practically  isolated  from  mil- 
itary associations,  and  he  accepted  a  posi- 
tion on  the  retired  list  of  the  army.  Gen- 
eral Terry,  who  was  not  in  any  sense  a 
partisan  of  Porter,  but  who  was  a  member 
of  the  new  commission  had  become  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  terrible  injustice 
done  to  Porter,  illustrated  his  chivalrous 
character  by  proposing  that  Porter  should 
be  advanced  to  the  position  of  Major  Gen- 
eral, to  which  Terry  was  just  then  entitled 
as  the  ranking  Brigadier  General,  but  Porter 
manfully  refused  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  promotion  of  the  brave  officer  who  had 
given  him  his  vindication. 

Few  persons  of  to-day  can  have  any  con- 
ception of  the  humiliation  inflicted  upon 
General  Porter.  He  had  a  family  growing 
up  about  him,  and  he  was  without  fortune 
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to  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 
He  had  been  heralded  throughout  the  whole 
land  as  atraitor,  and  when  he  was  sent  to  Col- 
orado, a  few  years  after  his  dismissal  from 
the  army,  as  chief  engineer  in  the  erection 
of  a  mining  mill,  the  Legislature  of  the 
territory  passed  resolutions  demanding  that 
he  should  leave  Colorado  because  of  his 
record  as  a  traitor  to  the  I'nion-  He  lived 
a  most  unobtrusive  life,  and  never  appeared 
conspicuously  on  public  occasions.  1  met 
him  frequently  at  small  dinners,  where 
some  of  his  old  military  friends  were  glad 
to  welcome  him,  but  throughout  the  long 
period  of  his  life,  when  he  should  have  been 
most  useful  to  his  country,  to  himself  and 
to  his  family,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  trai- 
torous soldier,  and  escaped  insult  by  his 
severely  retired  habits  of  life. 

He  had  a  large  circle  of  devoted  friends 
in  New  York  city,  where  he  resided,  and 
was  made  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
and  later  Police  Commissioner.  Soon  after 
his  restoration  to  the  retired  list  of  the 
army  he  settled  in  a  quiet  and  modest  home 
in  New  Jersey,  and  fretted  out  the  even- 
ing of  a  life  that  had  been  so  fearfully 
and  so  unjustly  shadowed,  until  the  spring 
of  1901,  when  he  was  borne  by  sorrowing 
friends  to  his  final  resting  place  with  the 
dead. 

General  Gouverneur  K.  Warren,  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  corps  commanders 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  summarily 
relieved  from  his  command  in  the  last 
battle  of  the  war  at  Five  Forks,  after  he 
had  made  a  record  second  to  no  other  corps 
commander  in  that  army.  He  was  a  quiet, 
unassertive  officer,  excepting  in  the  strict 
line  of  duty.  He  was  in  every  battle  in 
which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  en- 
gaged, from  Big  Bethel  until  the  final  retreat 
of  Lee,  and  in  every  confiict  he  had  proved 
his  courage  and  skill  as  a  commander. 

He  sought  no  political  influence  and 
never  received  promotion  except  when  it 
was  voluntarily  tendered  for  meritorious 
service.  He  was  assigned  as  chief  of  the 
engineers  of  the  army,  and  as  such  rendered 
a  service  at  Gettysburg  that  probably  de- 
cided the  fate  of  that  battle.  He  did  not 
reach  the  field  until  the  second  day,  and 
when  he  arrived  at  Cemetery  Hill  he  noticed 
that  Round  Top  was  unoccupied  by  the 
Union  forces,  and  immediately  ordered  its 
occupation.  The  movement  was  made,  and 
not  a  moment  too  soon,  as  the  enemy  was 
just  about  to  seize  it,  and  it  was  held  as 


part  of  the  Union  lines  only  after  a  desper- 
ate and  bloody  struggle. 

When  the  army  was  reorganized  under 
Grant,  Warren  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Fifth  corps.  While  he  lacked 
the  dash  of  Sheridan,  his  steady,  self-poised 
skill  made  him  one  of  the  most  important 
corps  commanders,  and  he  became  known  as 
the  great  flanker  of  the  army.  When  Sher- 
idan made  his  rapid  movement  that  resulted 
in  the  battle  of  Five  Forks,  Warren  came  to 
his  support,  and,  finding  that  Sheridan's- 
order  for  attack  was  faulty  in  designating 
the  position  of  the  enemy,  he  promptly 
flanked  Pickett's  position,  and  greatly  con- 
tributed to  Sheridan's  victory. 

Sheridan's  impetuous  method  led  him  to 
relieve  Warren  on  the  instant  without  in- 
quiring why  he  did  not  attack  as  directed 
or  ascertaining  what  service  had  been  ren- 
dered, and,  after  relieving  Warren  without 
sufiicient  reason,  the  one  blot  on  Sheridan's 
fame  comes  from  his  refusal  to  vindicate 
Warren,  even  by  confessing  an  error  of 
his  own. 

Warren  was  not  a  favorite  with  either 
Grant  or  Sheridan,  and  Grant  was  then 
omnipotent  in  military  circles.  Warren 
was  thus  degraded  just  before  the  final 
victory  for  which  he  had  so  grandly  fought, 
and  for  fifteen  years  struggled  to  obtain  a 
military  inquiry  into  his  record.  It  was 
finally  given  by  President  Hayes,  and  the 
judgment  gave  a  substantial  vindication  to 
the  broken  hearted  hero.  He  continued  in 
the  engineering  department  of  the  service, 
but  was  rarely  seen  outside  of  his  daily 
routine  duties,  and  the  severe  strain  of 
bitter  disappointment  brought  him  to 
the  peace  of  the  grave  on  the  8th  of 
August,  18S2. 

One  of  the  strangest  records  of  military 
injustice  was  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Sur- 
geon-General William  A.  Hammond.  He 
entered  the  United  States  army  in  1849  as 
Assistant  Surgeon,  and  later,  having  re- 
tired to  accept  a  professorship  in  the 
University  of  Maryland,  he  re-entered  the 
army  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war  and 
was  assigned  to  the  charge  of  the  hospitals 
of  Hagerstovvn,  Frederick  and  Baltimore. 
He  was  distinguished  in  his  profession, 
thoroughly  methodical  and  practical  in  his 
great  work,  and  was  first  recommended  for 
the  position  of  Surgeon  (Jeneral  by  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission. 

He  was  appointed  Surgeon  General  in 
April,  1862,  when  but  thirty-four  years  of 
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age,  and  no  more  honest  or  faithful  man 
ever  accepted  official  trust,  but  in  the  loose 
methods  inseparable  from  the  hasty  prepar- 
ations for  war,  some  of  those  in  whom  the 
Surgeon  General  had  every  reason  to  place 
implicit  confidence  defrauded  the  govern- 
ment in  the  supply  of  medical  stores.  The 
fraud  was  detected,  and  naturally  provoked 
very  general  condemnation. 

Hammond  was  tried  in  a  tempest  of 
passion  by  a  military  commission  and  dis- 
missed from  the  army  in  1864.  He  was  as 
innocent  of  fraud  as  the  unborn  babe,  and 
the  guilty  parties  were  never  detected,  as 
they  had  the  influence  of  powerful  friend- 
ships, and  one  of  the  most  competent,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  the 
officers  of  the  army  was  thus  unjustly 
doomed  to  dishonor.  He  located  in  New 
York  and  soon  became  distinguished  as  a 
specialist  in  nervous  afl:'ections.  He  com- 
manded the  very  general  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
in  1878,  after  fourteen  years  of  sufl'ering 
from  the  unjust  judgment  passed  upon  him, 
so   thoroughlv   had  the    countrv    become 


convinced  of  his  innocence  that  a  bill  for 
his  relief  was  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote 
in  the  House  and  with  but  one  dissenting 
vote  in  the  Senate,  and  in  1879  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  position  on  the  army  roll  as 
Surgeon  (ieneral  on  the  retired  list.  Hav- 
ing been  completely  vindicated  by  the 
highest  authority  of  the  government  he  was 
especially  honored  and  beloved  by  the  people 
because  of  the  unjust  humiliation  inflicted 
upon  him. 

General  Sherman  truthfully  said  that 
"war  is  savagery,"  and  it  summons  the  rule 
of  passion  in  field  and  forum,  and  alike  in 
military  and  civil  authority.  The  conflicts 
of  ambition  are  as  mean  and  desperate  in 
the  highest  departments  of  power  as  they 
are  in  the  lowest  of  the  political  slums. 
Temporary  power,  with  passionate  resent- 
ment, often  deals  its  deadliest  blows  against 
the  noblest  and  manliest,  but  in  this  great 
free  government,  where  the  considerate 
public  sentiment  is  the  sovereign  power, 
justice  is  certain  to  declare  its  mastery  in 
the  fullness  of  time  by  the  vindication  of 
those  who  have  sufl'ered  unmerited  disgrace. 
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THE  youngest  member  of  the  "old. guard," 
in  years  and  point  of  service,  is  Capt. 
Benjamin  F.  Montgomery,  U.  S.  A. 
He  was  in  the  signal  corps  of  the  army  as 
a  young  man,  and  in  March,  1877,  was 
detailed  for  duty  at  the  white  house,  when 
President  Hayes  felt  the  need  of  a  larger 
organization.  Being  a  telegrapher,  Mont- 
gomery immediately  began  the  installation 
of  what  has  grown  into  perhaps  the  most 
complete  bureau  of  confidential  communica- 
tion in  the  world.  He  started  with  a  single 
instrument — the  first  ever  used  in  the  white 
house — looped  to  the  regular  commercial 
system  and  personally  sent  and  received  the 
president's  messages.  Gradually  the  value 
of  this  service  demonstrated  itself ;  the 
connections  with  the  telegraphic  system  of 
the  world  were  made  closer.  In  1878  Mr. 
Montgomery  was  offered  a  lieutenant's  com- 
mission in  the  signal  corps,  but  declined  it 
to  remain  at  the  white  house.  He  has  filled 
every  position  in  the  office,  having  acted  as 
secretary  in  charge  at  times  during  the 
absence  of  others. 

Foreseeing  the  coming  of  the  Spanish 
war  he  organized  and  equipped  the  bureau 
so  completely  that  during  that  struggle  the 
president  received  reports  from  the  Cuban 
battlefields  and  from  the  naval  operations 
half  around  the  globe  in  record  time.  In 
some  instances  the  executive  was  immedi- 
ately in  communication  with  the  firing  line 
of  the  army  in  Cuba.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  Mr.  Montgomery  volunteered  his 
services  and  on  the  recommendation  of 
Gen.  Greeley,  chief  signal  officer,  was  ap- 
pointed a  captain  in  the  regular  army.  He 
was  afterward  commissioned  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  volunteers,  from  which  rank  he 
was  honorably  discharged. 

The  history  of  that  telegraphic  office  in 
the  white  house  has  been  the  history  of  the 
United  States  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
During  the  riots  of  1877  the  president  was 
kept  in  touch  with  every  phase  of  the 
trouble,  and  he  sent  orders  and  proclama- 
tions through  the  medium  of  Montgomery's 
key.  The  Chicago  railroad  riots  likewise 
found  the  president  at  Montgomery's  elbow, 
wiring  orders  to  and  receiving  reports  from 
Gen.  Miles. 

When  disaster  occurs,  as  at  Johnstown 
or   Galveston,  the   president  is   placed    in 


direct  communication.  When  elections  are 
being  held  the  white  house  feels  the  pulse 
of  the  people.  With  twenty-five  wires  it  is 
possible  to  make  direct  connection  with  the 
cables.  Thus  the  world  is  girdled  and  the 
office  never  closes. 

Col.  Montgomery  has  now  a  staff  under 
his  command,  tried  and  expert  operators. 
Great  secrets  have  been  confided  to  him. 
No  man  can  truthfully  assert  that  he  has 
ever  broken  faith.  Not  the  least  whisper  of 
scandal  has  ever  breathed  upon  him.  No 
living  man  would  dare  suggest  to  him  the 
possibility  of  a  corrupt  bargain.  Repeatedly 
he  was  worked  through  the  night  at  the 
white  house  key,  with  a  president  at  one 
elbow  and  a  secretary  of  state  at  the  other, 
manipulating  the  nerves  of  the  world.  For 
twenty-five  years  he  has  been  in  effect  the 
president's  eyes  and  ears. 

William  H.  Crook,  the  executive  clerk 
and  disbursing  officer,  was  detailed  from  the 
Washington  police  force  on  .Jan.  5,  1865,  as 
a  bodyguard  to  president  Lincoln.  He  jour- 
neyed" with  Lincoln  in  the  spring  to  City 
Point  and  Richmond,  marching  by  his  side 
with  one  hand  upon  a  pistol  butt.  When  the 
party  returned  to  Washington  no  one  knew 
of  Lee's  surrender  until  the  bonfires  were 
seen  gleaming  on  the  hills.  Mr.  Lincoln 
himself  asked  Crook  the  meaning  of  the 
demonstrations.  On  the  night  of  the  assas- 
sination Mr.  Crook  was  detailed  to  remain 
at  the  white  house.  He  feels  that  if  he 
had  gone  to  the  theater  he  would  have 
saved  the  president's  life,  perhaps  at  the 
expense  of  his  own,  for  he  would  have 
guarded  the  box  door  in  person. 

During  President  Grant's  second  term 
Mr.  ("rook  served,  for  a  short  time,  as  his 
private  secretary  in  1876,  and  was  made  dis- 
bursing officer  the  next  year.  One  of  the 
important  tasks  formerly  intrusted  to  him 
was  the  distribution  of  the  annual  messages 
of  the  president.  Up  to  five  years  ago  these 
printed  copies  were  sent  through  him  to 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
where  they  were  taken  by  the  local  news- 
papers and  the  press  associations  and  thence 
distributed  throughout  the  country.  So  in- 
tense has  been  the  desire  of  commercial 
interests  at  times  to  obtain  first  inklings  of 
the  messages  that  Mr.  Crook  has  had  many 
interesting  and  even  exciting  experiences, 
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dodging  would-be  thieves,  rebuking  attempts 
at  corruption  and  evading  persistent  ques- 
tioners. At  present  the  messages  are  dis- 
tributed by  mail  and  wire  from  Washington. 

Outside  the  president's  door  sits  a  quiet 
sentinel,  Capt.  Charles  D.  Loeffler,  U.  S.  A., 
retired:  cabinet  officers,  senators,  represent- 
atives, political  leaders,  commercial  giants, 
titled  and  distinguished  foreigners,  great 
actors,  world-famed  authors  and  humorists 
and  lecturers,  plain,  every-day  .American 
citizens — all  have  gone  through  that  door 
under  Capt.  Loeffler"s  guidance.  He  has  a 
wonderful  memory  for  names  and  faces. 
Men  come  and  go  in  the  current  of  affairs; 
but  once  they  have  been  identified  at  that 
door  they  are  marked  for  life  in  Loeffler's 
mind.  For  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  in 
sole  charge  of  the  entrance  to  the  presi- 
dent's room.  For  eight  years  previously 
he  was  on  duty  there  with  two  others. 

While  the  cabinet  sits,  Capt.  Loeffler  rep- 
resents the  outer  wall  of  the  holy  of  holies. 
No  one  not  entitled  to  admission  has  ever 
been  known  to  pass  into  those  sacred  pre- 
cincts. Some  men  might  have  tried  to  ex- 
clude newly  appointed  officers,  whose  feat- 
ures were  unfamiliar.  But  Loeffler  has  been 
too  adroit  for  such  a  blunder.  He  seems  to 
sniff  greatness  by  instinct  and  to  identify, 
afar  off,  the  right  to  enter  the  door. 

Capt.  Loeffler  is  a  German  by  birth.  He 
came  to  this  country  while  a  young  man  and 
enlisted  in  the  army.  When  the  civil  war 
opened  he  was  ordered  with  his  regiment 
to  Washington  for  guard  duty  at  the  treas- 
ury. After  some  later  service  in  the  field  he 
was  detailed  as  doorkeeper  at  the  war 
department  and  bodyguard  to  Secretary 
Stanton  the  day  after  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln.  Wherever  Stanton  went 
there  went  Loeffler.  During  the  famous 
impeachment  proceedings  against  the  WHr 
secretary  Loeffler  slept  and  eat  in  the  build- 
ing. Stanton  was  barricaded  in  his  offices 
and  between  him  and  the  hostile  official 
world  stood  the  sturdy  figure  of  his  German 
guard.  No  man  could  break  down  that 
barrier. 

When  the  matter  was  settled  and  Stan- 
ton resigned,  Sergt.  Loeffler  was  sent  back 
to  the  war  department  from  Stanton's  house 
and  was  later  detailed  for  duty  at  the  white 
house  as  doorkeeper.  Gen.  Grant,  while 
acting  as  secretary  of  war,  had  observed 
his  faithful  performance  of  duty  and  recog- 
nized his  merit. 


During  his  years  of  service  at  the  pres- 
ident's door  Capt.  Loeffler  has  collected 
many  scores  of  important  autographs.  His 
small  album  has  been  long  outgrown  and 
is  now  fat  with  repeated  additions.  It  is 
beyond  price.  During  the  Spanish  war 
President  McKinley  appointed  his  faithful 
doorkeeper  a  captain  in  the  regular  army, 
as  military  storekeeper,  and  he  was  placed 
on  the  retired  list. 

Down  stairs  is  the  dean  of  the  white 
house  corps,  Thomas  F.  Pendle,  the  usher, 
who  was  detailed  for  duty  Nov.  3,  1864, 
from  the  Washington  police  force  as  body- 
guard to  the  president,  and  was  later  placed 
on  the  civil  staff  of  the  house.  Though  far 
beyond  70  years,  Mr.  Pendle  stands  to-day 
erect  and  youthful  in  appearance.  He  is 
a  walking  encyclopedia  of  information 
about  the  house  and  its  contents  and  tradi- 
tions. He  knows  the  precise  date  of  the 
purchase  of  each  of  the  articles  of  furniture. 

Visitors  who  go  through  the  parlors  are 
highly  entertained  and  instructed  by  his 
discourse,  delivered  slowly  and  methodi- 
cally. At  times  presidents  have  consulted 
him  as  to  the  record  of  the  house  furnish- 
ings. In  later  years  his  duty  has  been  to 
escort  visitors  through  those  portions  of  the 
establishment  which  are  open  to  the  public, 
and  his  autographs  are  to  be  found  to-day 
in  many  thousands  of  American  homes  as 
souvenirs  of  visits  to  Washington. 

In  the  trying  days  of  assassination  Mr. 
Pendle  has  proved  himself  the  stanch  friend 
of  the  presidential  family.  It  was  he  who, 
on  the  terrible  night  of  Lincoln's  death, 
comforted  little  "Tad"  and  quieted  his  piti- 
ful cries  of  grief.  Thus,  during  nearly 
forty  years,  has  Mr.  Pendle  remained  on 
duty,  faithful  and  true.  Out  of  the  full- 
ness of  his  recollections  he  recently  com- 
piled a  valuable  volume. 

The  list  of  veteran  helpers  around  the 
white  house  is  not  complete  without  refer- 
ence to  Jerry  Smith,  the  colored  major 
domo,  one  of  the  kindliest  of  souls  ever 
encountered  and  one  of  the  most  courtly 
personages. 

There  is  no  thought  of  changing  these 
men  or  retiring  them,  because  of  their 
years.  Their  very  age  and  length  of  service 
are  the  factors  of  their  greatest  usefulness. 
Without  them  the  white  house  would  in- 
deed appear  a  strange  place  to  the  fre- 
quenters of  that  center  of  the  National 
activity. 


THE  course  of  our  conduct  is  largely 
regulated  by  personal  feeling  rather 
than  general  observation. 

What  we  call  instinct  in  animals  may 
generally  be  regarded  as  intelligence  in 
man. 

Success  often  depends  for  its  strength 
upon  the  foundation  of  failure. 

\'iKTi'ES  die  an  easy,  peaceful  death, 
but  faults  engrave  themselves  upon  our 
memories. 

Fkiendshii'  only  survives  its  name  in 
the  face  of  adversity. 

We  are  not  makers  of  the  moral  law 
but  merely  subjects  kneeling  at  the 
shrine  of  its  necessity. 

The  observation  of  how  a  man  receives 
success  is  a  true  indication  as  to  how  he 
will  bear  failure. 

A  LIFE  of  desire  saps  the  strength 
from  the  existence  of  happiness,  and  dulls 
theintellectwith  the  poison  of  discontent. 

When  a  woman  openly  condemns  her 
husband  she  is,  as  a  rule,  secretly  admir- 
ing some  one  else. 


The  advanced  condition  of  things 
demands  specific  qualification  in  some 
calling,  trade  or  profession.  This  is  an 
age  of  specialists. 

He  is  absolute  monarch  in  his  own 
world  who  learns  to  safely  hold  the  reins 
of  self-control. 

The  possession  of  our  mothers'  virtue 
is  more  to  be  valued  than  the  inheritance 
of  our  fathers'  wit. 

We  too  often  attempt  to  extenuate 
faults  that  should  be  annihilated. 

Lack  of  judgment  and  hasty  action 
are  insults  to  our  own  intelligence,  and  fre- 
quently father  failure. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  condition 
divine  is  when  we  have  learned  how  to 
forgive  gracefully  and  sincerely. 

The  careful  study  of  another's  weak- 
ness forms  a  comparative  foundation  for 
our  own  strength. 


A    TOAST. 


BY   ARTHUR   G.    LEWIS. 
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ERE'S  to  the  hand  of  friendship. 
Sincere,  time-tried  and  true, 
That  smiles  in  the  hour  of  triumph 
And  laughs  at  its  joy  with  you; 
Yet  stands  in  the  night  of  sorrow 
Close  by  where  the  shadows  fall. 
And  never  turns  the  picture 
Of  a  dead  friend  to  the  wall. 
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6.52UI 

1  1.05  Pii 
1  2.25U1 
1  2.44  Ul 
3.  lOui 
5.52U1 

Ar,  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
AR-  BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  . 
An     PHILADELPHIA                      

AR-NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar-  new   YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.        *  Daily.        t  Daily,  except  Sunday.                                      1 

» 


No. 

605. 

No. 

517. 

No. 

501. 

No. 

537. 

Baltimore. 

No. 

507. 

THROUGH    PULLMAN     PALACE    CAR    SERVICE, 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED    BY    THE     BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    B.   &   O.       FINEST    SERVICE    IN    THE    WORLD. 
SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.       PARLOR    COACHES. 

Between   Washingfton,   Baltimore,    Philadelphia    and    New  York. 

EJ.A.  S  TT  W  A.  I«  I>  . 

No.  512.    Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and   Pittsburg  to  New  York.     Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  504.    Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  Yurli.      Diuing  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  626.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No,  533.    Parlor  Car.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  638.    Five  Hour  Train.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Baltlraore  to  New  Yurk.. 

No.  608,    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York,      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  624.  '*  Koyal  Ijimited."  Five  Hour  Traiu.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car. 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars.  Dining  Car,  table  d'ltote,  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  No  extra  fare 
other  thiiU  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  606.  Oltservatlon  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Phlliidelphla.  Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining 
Car.  table  d'hote.  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  546.    Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.      Observation  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car.  a  la  carte.  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

Five    Hour  Train.     Parlor  Car    New    York   to   Washlugton.      Dining  Car.  table   d'hote.    New  York   to 

Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  Cafe,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to 
Philadelphia,  and  Diuing  Car.  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

No.  509.  "Royal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Etjulpmeni.  Buffet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars.  Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington.  No  extra  fare 
ottier  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  625.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  603.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  516.    Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New  York,  Philadelphia^  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,   Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,    Louisville,    Memphis,    New  Orleans. 

No,  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.   Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.   Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Columbus.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No,  9.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg  and  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Car 
Philadelphia  U>  Baltimore.     Parlur  Car  Allegheny  to  Cleveland. 

No.  3,  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Parkersburg.    Drawing  Ruum  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville.    Buffet  serves  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11,  "Pittsburg-  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.      Dining  Car  Connellsvllle  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 

No.  47.    SleepIngCar  Pittsburg  toChlcago.  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 

No.  66.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St. 
Louis.    Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 

e;  .A.  ST  W.A.  i«  i:>  • 

No.  3,  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.    Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 

No.  4.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Cars  serve  all  meals.     Sleeping  Car  Deer  Park  tn  PtUsburg  every  Monday  niomlug. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Phllarlelphla.      Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals  except  dinner  at  Cumberland. 

No.  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Cara 
serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  10.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia.     Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  l>eer  Park  every  Friday  night. 

No.  12.  "Duquesne  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Parlor  Car  Cleveland  to  Allegheny.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New 
York.    Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to  Connellsvllle. 

No.  46.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  46.    Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.    Parlor  Car  Wheeling  to  Baltimore. 


THROUGH    TICKETS,    SLEEPING    CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows : 

AKRON.  OHIO,  Union  Station,  0.  D.  HoNODLE,  Ticket  Agent.    Howard  Street,  D.  S.  G.  Apley.  Ticket  Agent. 
BALTIMORE.  Central  Building,  Baltimore  and  Calvert  Streets,  G.  D.  Crawtord.  Ticket  Agent;  B.  F.  Bond,  District  Passen- 
ger Agent.    Camden  Station.  E.  R.  JoNER,  Ticket  Agent.    Mt.  Royal  Station,  Ghab.  Cocket,  Ticket  Agent. 
BELLAIKE,  OHIO,  .J.  F.  Sherrt.  Ticket  Agent. 

BOSTON,  'Jll  Washington  Street,  J.  P.  Taggart.  New  England  Passenger  Agent;  E.  E.  Baekey,  Ticket  Agent. 
BROOKLYN.  N    Y.,  339  Fulton  Street,  T.  H.  HeNDRICKSON.  Ticket  Agent 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. .  -JKI  Ellicott  Square,  H.  A.  Wells,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
BUTLER,  PA..  Wm.  TORNER,  Ticket  Agent. 
CANTON.  OHIO,  S.  S.  C.  McGrew,  Ticket  Agent. 
CHESTER.  PA..  A.  M.  D.  Mullinix,  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
CHICAGO.  'M  Clark  Street.  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  W.  W.  Picking,  District  Passenger  Agent;  H.  W.  MoKewin.  City  Ticket  Agent. 

General  Passenger  Office.  Merchants'  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,C.  G.  Lemmon,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  Grand  Central  Station. 

Cor.  Harrison  Street  and  5th  Avenue.  F.  J.  Eddy.  Ticket  Agent.  Auditorium  Annex, 221  Michigan  Avenue.  F.  E.  Scott,  Ticket 

Agent 
CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO.  J.  H.  Larrabee,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
CINCINNATI.  B.  A  O.  S.-W..  4th  and  Vine  Streets.  J.  B.  ScOTT.  District  Passenger  Agent.  C.  H.  Wiseman.  City  Ticket  Agent, 

Orin  B.  McCarty,  Passenger  Agent.    Central  Union  Station;  E.  Reising,  Station   Passenger  Agent;  Wm.  Brown.  Depot 

Ticket  Agent. 
CITY  OF  MEXICO.  MEX.,  D.  Bankhahdt.  Agente  General.  B-  4  O.  S.-W..  Apartado  2010. 
CLEVELAND,    OHIO.  241  Superior   Street.  G.  W.  Squiggins.  Traveling  Passenger   Agent.      South   Water  Street  Station, 

A,  N.  DIETZ.   :\I.  G.  Carrel.  Division  Passenger  .\eeut. 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO.  No.  8  North  High  Street.  D.  S.  Wilder.  Division  Passenger  Agent;  W.  W.  Tamage.  Ticket  Agent.  Union 

Depot.  E.  Pagels.  Ticket  Agent. 
CONNELLSVILLE.  PA..  H.  L.  Douglas.  Ticket  Agent:  .1.  T.  Lane.  Travel ing  Passenger  .Agent. 
COVINGTON,  KY..  402  Scott  Street,  G.  M.  Abbott.  Ticket  Agent. 
DALLAS.  TEXAS,  .J.  P.  RoGERMAN.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
DENVER.  COLO..  S.  M.  Shattcc,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  i  O.  S.-W. 
HAHPER'S  FERRY.  'W.  VA..  C.  E.  DuDROW.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO.,  Boi  264.  A.  C.  GOODRICH.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  A  O.  S-W. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. .  B.  i  O.  S.  W..  4th  and  Main  Streets.  R.  S.  Brown.  District  Passenger  Agent;  J.  G.  Elgin,  City  Passenger 

Agent.  E,  V,  Prosser.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  J.  H.  Dorsey,  City  Ticket  Agent;  A.  J.  Crone.  Ticket  -Agent.  7th  Street 

Stittion. 
MANSFIELD.  OHIO,   S.  SMITH.  Ticket  Agent. 
MARIETTA.  OHIO.  G.  M.  Payne.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEWARK.  N.  J. .  182  Market  Street,  F.  T.  Fearey,  Ticket  Agent. 

NE'WARK.  OHIO.  F.  C.  Bartholomew.  Ticket  Agent;  F  P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
NEW  YORK.  434  Broadway.  Lyman  McCarty.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  C.  B.  Jones.  Ticket  Agent.    1300  Broadway, 

H.  B.  Faroat,  Ticket  Agent.    No.  6  Astor  House.  A.  J.  Oesterla.  Ticket  Agent.    261  Broadway.  THOS.  Cook  &  Son.  Ticket 

Agents.  113  Broadway.  R.  H.  Crunden  &  Co..  Ticket  Agents.   25  Union  Square.  West.  Raymond  4  Whitcomb.  Ticket  Agents. 

391  Grand  Street.  Hyman  Werner,  Ticket  Agent.    Stations,  South  Ferry,  foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty 

Street.  N.  R. 
NORFOLK.  VA..  M  Granby  Street.  Wither's  Bldg..  Arthur  G.  Lewis.  Southern  Passenger  Agent;  W.C.  Young. Ticket  Agent. 
OMAHA,  NEB. ,  504-5  First  National  Bank  Building,  J.  C.  BuRCH.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
PAHKERSBURG.  W.  VA.,  A.  J.  Smith.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
PHILADELPHIA.  K34  Chestnut  Street,  Bernard  Ashby,  District  Passenger  Agent;  C.  D.  Gladding.  Ticket  Agent.    N.  E. 

Cor.  13th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  C.  E.  Waters.  Ticket  Agent.    1005  Chestnut  Street.  RAYMOND  4  Whitcomb,  Ticket  Agents. 

S%2  Market  Street.  Union  Transfer  Co.,  Ticket  Agents.     609  South  3d  Street  and  1209  North  2d  Street.  M.  RosENBAUH, 

Ticket  Agent.     Station.  Cor.  21th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  W.  W.  BaekEY.  Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBURG.  Cor.  5th  Avenue  and  Wood  Street.  E.  D.  Smith.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  E.  D,  Steinman.  City  Ticket 

Agent.    540  Smithfield  Street.  J.  V.  McCormick.  Ticket  Agent.    Station,  Cor.  Smithfield  and  Water  Streets.  S.J.  Hutchison, 

Ticket  Agent. 
SANDUSKY.  OHIO.  T.  B.  Tucker,  Ticket  Agent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL..  Room  1,  Hobart  Building.  Peter  Harvey.  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 
SPRINGFIELD.  ILL.,  N.  J.  Neer.  Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 

ST.  LOUIS,  B.  4  O.  S.-W..  6th  amd  Olive  Streets.  F.  D.  Gildersleeve.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  H.  O.  Steven- 
son. City  Passenger  Agent;  L.  G.  Paul.  City  Ticket   Agent;    L.  L.  Horning,  Station   Passenger  Agent;   B.  N.  Edmond- 

so.N.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
ST.  PAUL.  MINN..   R.  O.Haase,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
TIFFIN.  OHIO,  A.  J.  Bell,  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNES.  IND  .  W.  P,  Townsend.   Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
■WASHINGTON.  D.  C. .  707  I5th  Street,  N.  W.  Cor.  New  York  Avenue.  S.  B.  Hege.  District  Passenger  Agent;  H.  P.  Merrill. 

Ticket  Agent.    619  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  H.  R.  HowsER.  Ticket  Agent.    Station.  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  C  Street,  J.  Lewis, 

Jr..  Ticket  Agent. 
•WHEELING.  TV.  VA..  B.  4  O.  Station.  T  C.  BuRKE.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent 
"WILMINGTON.  DEL.,  Delaware  Avenue   Station.  H.  A.  Miller,  Passenger  and   Ticket    Agent.    Market  Street  Station, 

W.  Fulton.  Ticket  Agent. 
■WINCHESTER.  VA. .  T.  B.  Patton.  Ticket  Agent. 
YOUNGSTO'WN.  OHIO.  JAMES  AlKEN.  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANESVILLE.  OHIO.  JAS.  H.  LEE,  Ticket  Agent. 
EUROPEAN  AGENTS.  Baltimore  Export  4  Import  Co..  Limited.  23.  24  and  25  Billiter  Street.  London,  E.  C;  21  Water 

Street.  Liverpool.  England. 

In  addition  to  otfices  and  depots  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B    &  O-  may  be  obtained  at 

TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


.   BASSETT,  General  Passenger  Agent.  B.  N.  AUSTIN,  General  Passenger  Agent. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  East.  Baltimore.  Md.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  West.  Chicago. 

MARTIN.  Manager  Passenger  Traffic,  O.  P.  McCARTY,  General  Passenger  Agent. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  Baltimore.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  S.-W.  R.  R. .  Cincinnati. 


Seashore  Excursions 


ATLANTIC    CITY 

Cape  May,  Sea  Isle  City,  Ocean  City,  N.  J. 

Ocean  City,  Md.,  Rehoboth  Beach,  Del. 


THLRSDAYS:  July  !7  and  31 

August  14  and  28 
September  4,  1902 


Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Marietta 

Parkersburg,  Huntington,  Kenova 

and  all  Intermediate  Stations  east  to 

Washington  Junction 

TICKETS 

Will  be  sold  at  VERY  LOW  RATES  on  above  dates  and  for  such  trains  as  are  designated  herein, 
valid  for  return  SIXTEEN  (16)  DAYS,  including  date  of  sale. 

STOP=OVERS 

Tickets  sold  for  excursion  of  September  4  require  deposit  with  Joint  Agent  at  Atlantic  City,  or 
with  Depot  Ticket  Agents  at  other  seashore  resorts,  immediately  on  arrival,  and  must  be  validated 
for  return  passage.  They  will  not  permit  of  stop-over  in  either  direction,  except  at  Washington, 
1).  C,  within  limit  on  return  trip,  on  deposit  with  Ticket  Agent  at  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Station, 
New  Jersey  Avenue  and  C  Street. 

Tickets  sold  for  excursions  of  July  17  and  31.  and  August  14  and  28,  will  permit  of  stop-over 
within  the  final  limit  »n  return  trip  at  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  and  Washington,  provided  tickets 
are  deposited  with  Depot  Ticket  Agent  at  either  place,  immediately  on  arrival.  Tickets  for  these 
excursions  will  be  good  leaving  Philadelphia  for  seashore  resorts  on  day  following  date  of  sale. 


An  Exclusively  Pullman 
Train,  Vestiboled  throughout 
with  Buffet  Smoking, 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars. 
Unexcelled  Dining  and  Cafe 
Car  Service. 


THK  DINING  Car 


The 
"Royal 
Limited" 


Runs  every  day  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Washington 
in  five  hours.      No  extra 
fare  other  than  regular 
Pullman  charge. 


THK  OBSERVATION  CAR 


THE  . 


BALTIMORE.  <5  OHIO  K.  R. 


operates  its  own 


Dining  Car 
Service  .  . 


on  all 


ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS 


Ala 

Carte 


'^ffi;;^W^ 


iROYALBLUI 
(TRAINS' 


PULLMAN 
SLCEPING 
CARS 


■  UNEXCELLED         ■ 

BIO.  DINING  CAR  SERVICE 


OBSEItVATION 

PARLOR 

CARS. 


'^PHILADELPHIA^ 
BALTIIMORE^ 
WASHINGTON 
PITT5BLR0 
CINCINNATI- 
CHICAGO 
>T.LOUI< 


Table 
d'Hote 


Attention    of    Patrons    is    especially  Called   to  the 
Arrangements  of  the 

DINING  AND  CAFE  SERVICE, 

Meals  served 

A  la  Carte  or  Table  d'Hote 

Complete  Details  of  the  Service  in  all  Time  Schedules 


SUMMER  RESORTS  IN  THE  ALLEGHANIES 

Bedford  Springs  Hotel 

BEDFORD,  PA. 

N      THE 

"HEART  OF  THE  ALLEOHAMES" 

Open  June  to  October 

REACHED  VIA  THE 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO   R.  R. 

FAMOUS    FO«    ITS    MINERAL    AND    PURE    WATERS 

"Magnesia,  Sulphur,  Chalybeate  or  Iron  and 
Sweel  Springs" 

MOUNTAIN   LAKE  PARK 

MARYLAND 

nyr  OUNTAIN    LAKE    PARK,    on   the    crest    of 
jy|        the    Alleghanies,    between    Deer    Park    and 
Oakland    and  on  the  main  line  of  the  Balti- 
more   &    Ohio    Railroad,    is    the     annual     meeting 
place     of      the     Mountain     Chautauqua,     established 
in  the  fall  of    1881.       Every  summer  large    gather- 
mgs  of  people  hold    their    religious    and    secular    con- 
ventions in  its  large  auditorium,  seating  about  6,000 
people.       Adioining   the    Auditorium    arc    the    lecture 
and  school  rooms  devoted  to  educational  features. 

The    important    gatherings    announced    for    July 
and    August    are    as   follows:      Camp  Meeting,   July 
4-13:    Women's    Home    Missionary     Society,     July 
16-21:  Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  July 
26-2St  Mountain  Chautauqua  Meeting,  August  1-25; 
National  Archery  Association,  August    13-15. 

Besides  the    regular    summer    excursion  rates    in 
effect  to  this  popular  resort,  special  rates  have    been 
announced  for  each  of  the  above  occasions. 

Mountain  Lake   Park   is  a    beautiful    resort    for 
health  and  rest  with  the  advantages  of   schools    and 
lyceum.      There   are   sLi    or  seven   good    hotels   and 
many    boarding   houses,  bzsides   about    two    hundred 
cottages. 

For  full  information,  tickets,  etc.,  call  on  agents 

BALTIIVIORE   &   OHIO  R.  R. 

THE  IDEAL  HEALTH  AND  SIMMER 
RESORT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA    .    . 

FINEST   MNE-HOLE  GOLF  COURSE  IN  THE  STATE 

OUR  BEAUTIFUL  SOUVENIR  BOOKLET  TELLS  YOU  OF  THE 
NUMEROUS     ADVANTAGES     AND     ATTRACTIONS    OF    BED- 
FORD   SPRINGS — WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  HAVE  YOU   READ  IT 

H.  E..  BEMIS.  Manager 

WINTER  RESORT:      Florida  EasI  CoasI  Hold  Co.- 
Holeis  Royal  Vicloria,  The  Colonial  and  Vicloria 
Annex.    Nassau.  Bahamas 

FOR  FULL    INFORMATION.    TICKETS, 
ETC.      CALL   UPON  AGENTS    OF    THE 

BALTIMOKE,    &    OHIO    K.    R. 

1 

OAKLAND 

MARYLAND 

OAKLAND,  MD..  is  on  the  crest  of  the 
1)     Alleghanies  known  as  "The  Glades," 
on  the  main  line  of  the  BaUimore  & 
Ohio    Railroad  and   only   six   miles    from 
Deer   Park.       It    contains  many   beautiful 
homes  and  private  cottages  owned  by  resi- 
dents of   distant  cities   who   occupy   them 
every  summer  on  account  of  the  delightful 
climate.                                                                   1 

One    large    and   several    small    hotels 
and    many    boarding    houses    provide    for 
transient   guesls  in  the  summer  time.       It 
is  easy  of  access   and  reached  by  through 
trains  from   St.   Louis,   Louisville,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago,  Columbus,  Wheeling,  Balti- 
more, Washintgon,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York. 

For   full  information,  tickets,  etc.,  call 
on  agents 

BALTIIVIORE   &   OHIO   R.  R. 

HARPER'S  FERRY 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

'T'HIS  historical  town,  unsurpassed  in  beauty 
A        and    historic    connections,    is   fully 
equipped  as  a  summer  resort.   Several 
modern  hotels  and  cottages  are  built  in  loca- 
tions commanding  the  finest  scenery  of  the 
Potomac  and  Shenandoah  rivers. 

Harper's  Ferry  is  in  West  Virginia,  on  the 
main  line  of   the  Baltimore  &  Ohio   Rail- 
road.     All  through  trains  pass  through  it. 
It  is  conveniently  located  and  in   an  easy 
distance  from  all  famous  springs  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley. 

Regular  summer  rates  in  effect. 

For  full  information,  tickets,  etc.,  call  on 
agents 

BALTIMORE   &   OHIO  R.  R. 

1 
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SPECIAL  GETTYSBURG   NUMBER, 


South   Ferry 

NEW  YORK   CITY 


6.&0. 


]Mo8t  Convenient  entrance  to 

Greater  )\ew  Y^^^ 


Connects  under  Same  Roof  with  all  Elevated  Trains,  Broadway,  Columbus  and  Lexington  Avenue 
Cable  Lines,  East  and  West  Side  Belt  Lines,  and  all  Ferries  to  Brooklyn. 


36th    Annual    Encampment    G.   A.    R.. 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  6  =  11,   1902 


THE   GREAT  BATTLE,FIELD  ROUTE, 

Tickets  will  be  sold  from  all  points  on  the  line  of  the    Baltimore  6  Ohio 

Railroad  to  Washington  at 

GF.E.ATLY  F.E.DUCE,D   F.ATE.S 

Ki-oiii  the  territory  Kuwt  «l"  I  he  Ohio  IMver  li.k.ts  nill  Ik-  ^'Id  I'oi  jitl  I  rains  ui  o,t.i!jei-lth.  .ilh.  I'lh  anil  Ttli.  v;ilia  tor 
return  until  October  Uth;  i'xi-f|>(  it  tiili.ts  art-  ilt'int^itt-ii  with  .limit  .Vu'eiit  hetwi-eti  October  Ttli  and  Uth,  and  on  im.vnient  of 
rjO  cents,  they  may  he  extended  to  leuvc  Wushinytoii  to  Noveniher  3d,  lltna.  inchisive. 

From  tlie  territory  \Ve»t  ol'  tlie  Oliiu  Itlver  tickets  will  he  ^ohl  for  all  trftiiisnf  October  3tl,  4th.  5th  and  fith.  inclusive, 
valid  tiir  return  until  Oclober  Kth;  exi'cpt  if  tickets  are  depo>ited  with  Joint  Atrcnt  not  later  than  noon  of  t)ctober  15th. 
and  on  payment  of  50  cents,  tliey  may  he  extended  to  Icavi-  \Vashiii|j:tnii  tn  November  ::d-  l!)0-2.  inclusive. 

STOP=OVE.RS 

All  excursion  ticket-;  t«»  \Vasliini;toii  acconiU  i.i.  A.  It  Kii.:ini|iiiii'!it  will  pei-init  of  >*tnp-over  in  each  direction  at  Oakland. 
Jlountain  l.ake  Park  and  Deer  Park.  .Md.,  and  at  any  ..ihei  oiif  point  desired  east  of  the  Ohio  Kiver.  in  either  direction 
within  return  limit. 

From  \cw  York.  Plilladelphlo.  Chester,  Wlliiilnirtoii  unti  ISultiiiiore  there  are  nine  fast  vestibiiled  trains  each 
day  to  WasliiriiftMii,  with  s|jleiidid  Ooaclies,  I'ullman  I'arlor  Cars  aiul  unexc-elled  Dininy:  and  Cafe  Car  service.  This  is  the 
fainous  ■-i;o>al  Blue  Line,"  iiieludiiijjr  the  "Royal  Limited,"  finest  daylifrht  train  m  the  world. 

From  ritt»bnrjr  tlie  Baltimore  i.V  Ohio  is  the  short  route  without  any  ehiiiiisc  of  eom.  Three  fast  vestibuled  trains 
daily.  \e;-tiliiiled  I  liroiiijliout.  with  i'ullman  SleeiiiiiH:  Oars,  Observation  Cars  and  Itining  Cars. 

From  AVhccIlnir.  viaHraftoii,  three  fast  vestibuled  trains  daily.  The  day  train  with  Pullman  Parlor  Car  and  the  night 
ti:un>  u  lib  I'lilliiKiii  Sleeping  (.'ar. 

From  I'oliimbiiH,  via  Bellairc  and  Grafton.  ttiroui,'h  Pullnian  Sleeping  Cars.     fTickets  will  be  sold  also  via  Pittsburg. i 

From  Clevelitiid,  tickets  m  ill  be  sold  via  Pittsbur;.'. 

From  (  lilciiuu.  two  last  vestibided  trains  daily,  vsitb  Piillinan  Sleeping  Cars  and  Dinin-j  Cars— one  via  Pittsburg,  the 
other  \  ia  Newark.     The  whorteit  route  with  no  ehuiiiEe  of  ciirx. 

From  St.  I..ouIh,  l^oiiUvllle  niHl  I'liiclimatl.  tliree  fast  vestibuled  daily  trains,  with  no  change  of  cars.  Through 
Pullman  Sleeping  Cars,  excellent  Dining  Car  serviee.     The  »»hortei*t  route  with  no  ehuii):e  of  eurs. 


THE.     BALTIMORE     «5     OHIO     R.     R.     ENTERS     WASHINGTON     UNDE.R    THE 
SHADOW    OF    THE     CAPITOL     DOME.. 
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GENERAL   PLAN   OF  THE   CITY  OF   WASHINGTON. 


The  Baltimore  6  Ohio  Railroad 


AND  THE   CIVIL   WAR 


The  Baltimore  6  Ohio  Railroad 

AND  THE.  CIVIL  WAF. 

1861=65 

It  was  the  first  and  most  desirable  point  of  vantage 
covelfd  by  both  the  Federal  and  Confederate  armies. 
In  May.  1S61.  the  four  Federal  advance  columns  con- 
centrated at  Parkersburg.  W.Va.,  "Wbeeling.  W.  Va., 
Harper's  Ferry.  AV.  Va.,  and  at  Washington.    To  re- 
tain the  advantage,  the  Federal  government  estab- 
lished block  houses  along  the  railroad  from  the  Mono- 
cacy  to  the  Ohio  River,  besides  forts  at  "Winchester. 
Harper's  Ferry,  Cumberland,  Piedmont   and    New 
Creek  {  Keyserj.    The  B.  &  0.  was  the  base  of  opera- 
tions for  the  Federal  army  for  nearly  four  years  and 
from  which  the  government  could  not  take  advance 
line  earlier  than  November.  1864.    The  B.  &  O.  was 
the  means  of  communication  between  the  West  and 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  consequently  In  a 
continual  state  of  siege. "  Harper's  Ferry,  the  key  to 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  first  famed  through  the  fanat- 
ical attempt  of  John  Brown,  In  defying  the  law>^  and 
customs  of  his  country,  was  captured  or  recaptured 
eight  times  In  three  years.    The  Government  arsenal 
and  armories  which  were  located  there,  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  government  to  prevent  their  capture. 
One   nrxDKED   axd    sevextt-xtxe    battles    of 

GREATER    OR    LESS     IMPORTAXCE    WERE  FOUGHT  ON 
OB    ADJACENT    TO    TUE     BALTIMORE    *    OniO     RAIL- 
ROAD, not  taking  Into  consideration  the  innumerable 
skirmishes. 

Harper's  Ferry,  the   Gale  to  the 
Shenandoah  Valley 

AVhere  the  three  states  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia 
and  Maryland  come  together:  where  the  Potomac 
and  Sh<nandoah  rivers  unite;  where  the  towering 
steeps  of  the  Blue  Ridge  end  abruptly,  frowning  upon 
the  heights  of  Maryland  and  Bolivar  Heights  lu  West 
Virginia,  lies  the  quaint  historic  town  of  Harper's 
Ferry.    John  Brown  baptized  it  Inblood  in  1S59.  when 
he  captured  the  town  and  the  U.  S.  arsenal  and  made 
his  final  and  fatal  stand  in  the  engine  house  (^knowu 
afterwards  as  John  Brown's  fort),  alongside  the  Bal- 
timore «fc  Ohio  Railroad.     A  plain  shaft,  simply  In- 
scribed, now  marks  the  location. 

Again  in  1S61.  grim  visaged  war  seized  the  village 
and  held  It  tight  in  its  grasp  for  nearly  four  years. 
The  deeds  that  were  duue,  and  the  tales  that  are  tuld 
CMUceruIng  Harper's  Ferry  till  volumes. 

The  heights  at  Harper's  Ferry  guarded  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley.    It  was  a  most  Important  stronghold  to 
be  desired  when  smne  great  campaign  was  planned 
by  either  army. 

From  Harper's  Ferry  the  Shenandoah  division  of 
the   Baltimore  &  Ohlu  R.  R.  extends  suutliward  to 
Charlestown.  AVinchester,  Harrisunburg  and  Lexing 
ton.       Battlefields     surround    the    village    In    all 
directions. 

One  Hundred  and  Seventy=nine 

Battles  were   Fought  On 

or  Adjacent  to  the 

Baltimore  6  Ohio   P^ailroad 

The  Potomac  River, 
With  the  Fortu 

"  'All  quiet  aluug  tlie  Pol 

Except  now  and  then 

Is  shot,  as  he  walks  on 

By  a  rifleman  laid  in 

But  it  was  NOT  always  qu 
For  four  long  weary  years  th 
the  river  winds,  and  which  nc 
and  prosperity,  was  hotly  co 
grcMt  armies  of  the  North  an 

The     Baltimore    &     Ohio 
famous  stream  for  nearly  one 
—from  Piedmont.  W.  Va.,  to 
Maryland— and  both  river  ant 
and  recrossed  time  and  aga 
armies.    The  battles  of  Anti 
Monocacy  and  Gettysburg  w 
the  main  line  of  the  B.  &  0. 
esque  and  beautiful,  lies  on 
polut  of  West  Virginia,  whos 
the  gentle   Shenandoah  to  I 
Potomac. 

Indelibly  Linked 
nes  of  War 

umac  tu-uight." 
a  stray  picket 
his  beat  to  and  Iro. 
the  thicket." 

et  along  the  Potomac. 
3  valley  through  which 

w  Is  a  dream  of  peace 
itested  ground  for  the 
1  South. 

Railroad    follows    the 

hundred  and  fifty  miles 

Wasbingtun  Junctiun, 

.  railroad  were  crusscd 

in,  by  the    contending 
etam.  South  Mountain, 
ere  all  fought  nortji  of 

Harper's  Ferry  pictur- 
the  sharp  uorlheastern 
e  rock-bound  sides  guide 
ts  confluence  with  the 

The  Shenandoah  Valley,  the 

"Valley    of    Dispute.'* 

"Sheridan's   Ride" 

The  beautiful  valley  of  the  Shenandoah— known  In 
tbe  army  as  the  "Valley  of  Dispute"— suffered  more 
than  any  one  section  of  country.     A  branch  of  the 
Baltimore    &     Ohio    Railroad     e.vtends   southward 
through  it  from  Harper's   Ferry   to  Sirasburg  and 
from  Harrisonburg  to  Lexington,  with  the  Southern 
Railway  forming  the  connecting  link.     The   Blue 
Ridge  on  the  east  and  the  Shenandoah  Mountains  on 
the  west,  echoed  with  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the 
(.rack  of  musketry  almost  continually  during   *63. 
04  and '65. 

Halltown,  Charlestown.  Summit  Point,  Winchester, 
Opequon,    Kernstown,    MIddletown.    Cedar    Creek, 
Strasburg,  Fisher's   Hill.   Woodstock.   Mt.  Jackson, 
New   Market,    Harrisonburg.   Cross   Keys,    Staunton 
and  Lexington,  fulluwing  each  other  consecutively 
down  the  road,  were  battle-stained  over  and  over. 

Winchester  suffered  the  most.    Cedar  Creek  was 
perhaps  the  fiercest,  where    Sheridan   became   Im- 
mortalized in  history  for  his  famous  ride  from  Win- 
chester. 

36th   Annual    £ncainpinent    G.  A.   R. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  6  =  11,   1902 
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36th    Annual    Encampment    G.  A.   R. 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  6  =  11,  1902 


SPECIAL    RATES    FOR    SIDE    TRIPS 

TO 

Battlefields  and  Prominent  Points 

Tickets  via  routes  and  at  rates  named  below  will  be  on  sate  at  stations  designated  during  the  Cncampment 


ATLANTIC    CITY.   X.J.         

And  Return. 

REVKKLY,  AV.  YA 

Ami  Iteuirn. 

(iETTYSBlRti.   I'A 

And  Return. 

GETTYSBIKG.   P.A 

lii'turnin)^  tn  Wevertun. 

GETTYsmUJ;.   I".\..  

.\nd  Ivetuni. 

GETTY.SBIKG.  P.Y -.. 

.\nd  lletuni. 

GETTY.SBIKG,  PA 

Keturning  to  Ciierry  Run. 

KEEDYSYILLE.  M.  I>.  (ANTIET.V  >I )  •' 

-Vnd  Ketuin.  ' 

.MT.   YEKNON,  VA 

And  Return. 

MT.   ^  ERXOX.  \.\ 

.\nd  Return. 

XOUKOI.K.  YA I 

OLD    POINT   COMKOUT \ 

.A  11. 1    lie!  11  111, 

PHILIPPI,   W.   \A 

And  Ketnrli. 

IIICHMOND,  VA 

.\nd  Return. 

UK  H  MONO.  Y.V. .' 


RICH>IONI>.   \  A.      .  ' 

.\nd  Kelurii.  i 

Y1K<;INIA  IS.VTTLEFIELO   POINTS. 

And  Keliini. 

YIRCJIXIA  RATTLEFIELI)  POINTS. 

And  Reliirn. 

YIRGINIA  15.VTTLEI-IELU  POINTS. 

And  Return. 

POINTSl  ON  15.  &  O.  K.  R.  west  of 
\\'.'i<hiii<:ton.  D.  C. .  to  mid  including 
GR.VFTOX,  PHILIPPI.  STR.\.S- 
B  r  K  G  .1  r  N  C  T  I  O  N,  II.AGERS- 
TO\YN.  FREDERICK  nud   interme-  ( 

di.^te  stutions 

And  Return. 

CHESTER,  PA. 

And  Return. 

B.YLTIMDRE,  MD. 

.And  lieturn. 

NEW    YORK   CITY 

.\nd  Return. 

nf:w.vrk.  n.  .1 

.\nd  Return. 

\VILMIN(iTON.  DEL. 

And   Itfturn. 


Washington 

Grafton,  W.  Va 

Cherry  Run.  W.  Va 

Cherry  Run,  W.  Va 

Wa.shington  (via  Hagerstown), 

Weverton 

Weverton 


Weverton --. 

Washington  

Washington  (via  boat) (a, 

Washington  (via  trolley) Ab) 

Washington  (via  N.  &  W.  S.  B.  Co.)--. 

Grafton 

Washington  (via  Fredericksburg) 


Washington    

(CioinfT  viu  N.  ,1^  W..  n.  c.  S.  R.  Co..  Fort  Monroe 
nnd  r.  t"C  (1.  R'>'.  !t'turniii;r  all  iiitl  throni-'li 
Krederifkslnirir.  Va.  i 

Washington   

i.oinir  via  N.  .>.•  \V..  D.  f.  S.  B.  Co..  Fort  .Monroe 
and  Virtriiiia  Nav.  Co.  to  Riclnnond.  return- 
intjall  rnil  througrh  FredericWsliur^f.  Va.i 

Harper's  Ferry .-  -' 

\ 
/ 

i 


Shenandoah  Junction  . 
Washington  


Washington 

Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Wa.shington 


F.VRE 


$8.00 

1.94 

1.75 

1.75 

3.35 

135 

1.75 

.40 
1.95 

.75 

..50 
3.00 

.73 
3.50 

-  5.75 

-  4.75 

One  Fare  for 
the   Round  Trip 

One  Fare  for 
the   Round  Trip 

One  Fare  for 
the  Round  Trip 

One  Fare  for 
the   Round  Trip 

5.50 
2.00 
10.00 
9.75 
5.00 


(a)  Admission  to  Mt.  \"trm)ii  yrouiuis  inclndftl.  (/*)  Adini->sioii  to  >It.  Vt-nion  L'rnnndti  /tof  iiu-ludt-d. 

The  Baltimore  6  Ohio  Railroad 

AND    THE    CIVIL    WAK 


Deer  Park  Hotel 


DEER    PARK,    MARYLAND: 


Most  Delightful 
Summer  Resort 
of  the  Alieghanies 


SWEPT  by  mountain  breezes,  2,800  feet  above 
sea  level.  Absolutely  free  from  malaria, 
hay  fever  and  mosquitoes.  Reached  with- 
out change  of  cars  from  all  principal  cities  via 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  Every  modern  con- 
venience. Rooms  en  suite  with  private  baths. 
Electric  Lights,  Long  Distance  Telephone,  Eleva- 
tors, Turkish  Baths,  Swimming  Pools,  Golf  Links, 
Tennis  Courts,  Bowling  Alleys,  Billiard  Room, 
Magnificent  Drives,  Complete  Livery  Service. 
Annapolis  Naval  Academy  Band.  Hotel  remodeled 
with  additional  conveniences  and  renovated 
throughout.  All  cottages  have  been  taken  for 
the  season.  Open  until  September  30th. 
For  rates  and  information  address 

W.  E.  BURWELL,  Manager, 

Deer  Park,  Carrell  County,  Md. 


GUIDE  TO 

WASHINGTON 


A  MOST  beautiful,  artistic  and  practical  "Guide  to  Washington,"  fully  illus- 
trated (covers  engraved  and  printed  from  steel  plate,  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington from  original  painting  by  Stuart,  owned  by  Boston  Art  Museum), 
published  by  the  Passenger  Department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  can 
be  obtained  from  principal  Ticket  Agents  for  ten  (10)  cents,  or  will  be  sent  by 
mail  prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico  on  receipt 
of  fifteen  (15)  cents  in  stamps.     Address 


C.  W.    BASSETT, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Lines  East, 
Baltimore   &    Ohio    Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md. 


B.  N.  AUSTIN, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Lines  West, 

Baltimore   &   Ohio    Railroad,   Chicago,  III. 


D.  B.  MARTIN, 

Manager  Passenger  Traffic, 
Baltimore  A  Ohio  Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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cd  Top. 


The   Anjile.  Culp'B  HiU. 

Meade's  Headquarters. 


Gettysburg. 


Barlow  KdoU. 


Bird's-eye  view  of  the   Hattlefield  of  Gettysburg, 
rhotographed  from  Huidekoper's  relief  map.     Copyright,  1901,  by  H.  S.  Huidekoper.     Area,    5  x  ;'i  miles. 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  places  in 
the  world  is  the  Battlefield  of  Gett.v.s- 
burg.  Lying  in  a  rolling  country 
dotted  with  conical  and  elongated  wooded 
hills,  and  with  a  range  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains distinct  in  the  west,  it  is  picturesque 
in  its  natural  features,  and  now  marked  by 
348  monuments  and  statues  costing  !};3,000,- 
000  and  intersected  by  sixty  miles  of  superb 
roadways  costing  $8,000  a  mile,  it  is  the 
most  finished  and  the  most  attractive  of 
the  Government  parks. 

The  town  of  Gettysburg  lies  eight  miles 
north  of  the  Maryland  line,  sixty-seven 
miles  north  and  a  little  west  of  Washington 
and  thirty-six  miles  southwest  of  Harris- 
burg  (measuring  in  an  air  line),  and  is 
reached  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  K.  R. 
by  way  of  Cherry  Run,  W.  Va.,  or  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  or  by  way  of  Baltimore,  in  con- 


nection with  the  Western  Maryland  R.  R., 
or  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry.  from 
Philadelphia  by  way  of  Harrisburg,  or  from 
New  York  via  the  same  route. 

At  Gettysburg  was  fought  the  bloodiest 
single  battle  of  the  Civil  war,  and  to-day  it 
is  the  most  celebrated  battle  in  the  world's 
history.  The  Union  losses  in  the  three  days' 
battle  were  23,000,  and  the  Confederate 
losses  were  probably  as  high,  in  killed, 
wounded,  captured  and  missing,  as  29,000 
(estimated).  There,  in  .July,  1863,  was 
concentrated  Lee's  magnificent  and  confi- 
dent army  of  Confederate  troops,  which 
had  invaded  Pennsylvania  through  the 
Cumberland  Valley,  and  was  on  its  way  to 
Philadelphia  and  then  to  Baltimore  and  to 
Washington.  Before  recall,  the  advance 
of  Ewell's  corps  had  got  as  far  as  Wrights- 
ville,   which   is   about    seventy-five    miles 
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from  Philadelphia,  or  a  four  day's  march, 
and  had  watered  their  horses  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna. There,  the  mile-long  Columbia 
bridge  was  burned  to  prevent  the  invaders 
from  crossing  the  river. 

This  concentration  at  Gettysburg  was 
forced  upon  Lee  by  the  rapid  and  masterful 
movement  of  Hooker  with  the  Federal 
army,  who  hurried  northward  as  soon  as 
Washington  was  uncovered,  to  intercept 
the  invading  host  and  so  to  loosen  the  grip 
it  had  upon  the  fair  valleys,  rich  with  ripe 
grain  and  teeming  with  money,  horses, 
cattle,  clothing,  shoes  and  provisions. 
Curiously,  the  Southern  army  came  into 
Gettysburg  from  the  north  and  the  North- 
ern army  came  in  from  the  south. 

Lee's  army  had  always  been  in  good 
condition  and  Hooker's  had  become  so  after 
Chancellorsville  (May  1,  1863)  by  the 
retiring  of  the  nine  months'  men,  by  a  re- 
organization of  the  cavalry  under  Pleasonton 
and  by  attention  to  every  feature  of  dis- 
cipline in  its  broadest  sense.  In  a  general 
way,  the  two  armies  were  well  matched; 
each  had,  approximately,  about  85,000  men, 
including  10,000  cavalry  to  each,  the  Union 
army    carrying    with    it    327    pieces    of 


artillery,  and  the  Southern  army  287 
pieces.  The  Federal  army,  however,  had 
at  Gettysburg  a  new  and  untried  com- 
mander. General  Meade,  who,  three  days 
before  the  battle  had  superseded  General 
Hooker  (by  directions  from  Washington), 
and  had  two  new  corps  commanders,  Sykes 
and  Newton,  while  the  Confederate  army 
had  their  able  and  accomplished  Longstreet, 
as  well  as  the  competent  A.  P.  Hill  and  the 
renowned  Ewell  in  command  of  their  three 
corps. 

Excluding  the  ground  of  the  great 
cavalry  fight  between  Gregg  and  Stuart 
with  their  10,000  sabres  on  the  afternoon 
of  .July  3,  on  the  Rommell  farm  three  miles 
east  of  Gettysburg,  where,  for  hours,  these 
skillful  generals  fought  for  possession  of 
the  field  in  the  immediate  rear  of  the  Union 
army,  the  area  of  the  battlefield  was  about 
twenty  square  miles,  partly  shown  on  the 
Relief  Map  accompanying  this  article. 
Lee's  intention  had  been  to  have  Stuart's 
cavalry  strike  the  Union  line  from  the  rear 
the  same  moment  Pickett  was  carrying  the 
line  in  the  front.  The  first  skirmish  in  or 
near  Gettysburg  occurred  on  June  27,  when 
a  part  of  Early's  command,  on  their  way  to 
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the  Susquehanna,  drove  the  26th  Pennsyl- 
vania Emergency  Regiment  out  of  the 
borough. 

On  June  30,  Buford's  cavalrymen,  recon- 
noitering  out  on  the  Cashtown  road  (one  of 
the  seven  prominent  roads  which  converge 
at  Gettysburg),  ran  into  some  of  Petti- 
grew's  infantry,  and  in  the  evening  of  that 
day.  Colonel  Gamble  stationed  his  pickets 
along  Marsh  Creek.     Early  in  the  morning 


July  1,  and  he  himself  hurried  forward  the 
few  miles  to  meet  General  Buford.  Together 
they  rode  out  the  Cashtown  Pike,  and  where 
their  two  grand  monuments  now  stand,  near 
the  McPherson  farm,  a  conference  was  held 
about  nine  A.  M.  As  a  result,  Reynolds 
hurried  back  to  his  advancing  troops  to 
spur  them  forward,  and  as  he  was  leading 
the  foremost  regiment  into  the  woods  he 
was  struck  in  the  head  bv  a  bullet  and  died 
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of  the  first  of  July  Pettigrew's  Division 
advanced  towards  the  town,  and  at  Will- 
oughby  Run,  with  his  whole  brigade  dis- 
mounted, Gamble,  in  a  spirited  fight,  held 
back  the  Confederates  for  about  two  hours. 
Buford,  anxious  about  the  situation,  had, 
on  June  30,  advised  Gen.  John  F.  Reynolds 
at  Red  Tavern,  of  the  expected  encounter 
on  the  coming  morning,  and  Reynolds  had 
put  the  first  division  of  his  First  Army 
Corps  upon  the  road,  after  breakfast,  on 


instantly.  This  was  at  a  quarter  past  ten 
o'clock.  So  passed  away  the  greatest  soldier 
in  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

From  then  on,  for  an  hour,  there  was 
fighting  in  and  about  the  woods  and  on  the 
field  north  of  the  railroad  cut,  and  the 
Confederate  Archer's  brigade  was  captured 
down  near  Willoughby  Run.  During  the 
two  hours'  lull  in  the  battle  which  occurred 
after  that,  the  Confederates  were  putting 
their  men  into  several   lines   bevond  the 
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west  of  Willoughby  Run,  for  the  assault  by 
Hill's  corps  that  was  to  sweep  the  Union 
troops  off  Seminary  Ridge.  To  prevent 
this,  the  able  General  Doubleday,  who  then 
commanded  the  First  Corps,  skillfully  threw 
his  two  Pennsylvania  brigades  (of  the  Third 
Division)  onto  the  front  line,  Biddle's  on  the 
north  of  the  woods,  and  Stone's  on  the 
south  of  the  woods,  both  on  the  open 
ground;  the  Second  Division  having  been 
sent  to  the  woods  extending  towards  Oak 
Hill,  somewhat  in  the  direction  of  Carlisle, 
from  where  Ewell  had  been  recalled.  For 
three  long  hours  (2  to  5  p.  m.)  these  fresh 
troops  received  the  terrible  assaults  of  an 
enemy  ten  times  their  number,  and  when 
night  had  come  and  the  defeated  corps  had 
reached  Seminary  Hill,  it  was  found  that 
the  First  Army  Corps  had  been  reduced 
from  9,403  officers  and  men  to  2,400,  many 
of  the  regiments  losing  from  fifty  to  sixty 
per  cent.  The  loss  of  the  Light  Brigade 
at  Balaklava  was  thirty-six  per  cent.  The 
2d  Wisconsin  lost  233  out  of  302,  the  19th 
Indiana  lost  210  out  of  288,  and  the  150th 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers  out  of  380  men 
and  seventeen  officers,  brought  back  about 
eighty  men  and  only  one  officer  not 
wounded.  The  121st,  the  142d,  the  143d, 
the  149th  and  the  151st  Pennsylvania  lost 
quite  as  heavily. 

While  the  First  Corps  was  thus  engaged, 
the  11th  Corps  (General  Howard)  came 
onto  the  field  from  the  Emmittsburg  road. 


Steinwehr's  Division  was  sent  to  Cemetery 
Hill  to  fortify,  and  Shurz's  and  Barlow's 
Divisions  were  started  for  Oak  Hill,  that 
they  might  hold  it  against  Ewell's  Corps 
coming  back  from  near  Harrisburg.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  Federals,  the  enemy 
(Rhodes)  had  already  seized  the  hill  and 
Howard  was  forced  to  take  the  i)lain,  so  as 
to  afford  some  protection  to  the  First  Corps 
then  faced  to  the  west  and  on  the  ridge.  His 
two  divisions  were  skillfully  placed,  and  for 
two  hours  he  persistently  sustained  an  un- 
equal and  hopeless  fight,  being  finally 
forced  back  to  Cemetery  Hill,  just  as  Double- 
day  had  been,  and  at  about  the  same  time. 
His  losses  were  heavy,  one  regiment  losing 
70  per  cent.  Without  protection,  and  with- 
out hope  of  holding  his  ground  even 
Howard's  men  had  made  a  great  fight. 

Among  the  incidents  of  the  First  Day 
was  the  appearance  on  the  field  of  John 
Burns,  citizen,  who  came  out  from  the  town 
dressed  in  a  blue  swallow-tailed  coat  with 
brass  buttons  on  it,  with  a  tall  hat  on,  and 
with  his  pockets  distended  with  powder  and 
ball.  He  approached  the  firing  line,  where 
Major  Chamberlin  of  the  150th  was  stand- 
ing, and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  fight  with 
that  regiment.  While  discussing  the  mat- 
ter, Colonel  Wister  came  up  and  advised 
him  to  go  into  the  wood^  and  fight  from 
behind  a  tree,  which  the  old  man  did, 
receiving  there,  three  wounds,  for  which 
Pennsylvania  has  erected  to  his  memory,  a 
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handsome  statue,  located  on  the  ground 
where  the  150th  fought. 

During  the  night  of  the  first  and  during 
the  second  of  July,  the  two  army  com- 
manders were  hurrying-up  their  troops,  but 
it  was  the  night  of  the  second  before  the 
last  of  Sedgwick's  Sixth  Corps  and  the  last 
of  Longstreefs  First  Corps  came  into  posi- 
tion. Meantime,  away  off  at  Hanover 
Junction,  twelve  miles  east  of  Gettysburg, 
Kilpatrick  was  fighting  Stuart,  and  having 
whipped  him  and  forced  the  Confederate 
cavalry  around  to  the  left  and  rear  of  the 
Confederate  army,  he  took  his  position  on 
and  west  of  the  Emmittsburg  road,  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  Peach  (Jrchard,  on  the 
left  flank  of  the  Union  Army. 

On  July  2  General  Sickles  with  his 
Third  Corps,  came  up,  and  assigned  to  a 
position  on  the  "left  of  Hancock,''  occupied 
the  Emmittsburg  road  as  far  as  the  Peach 
Orchard,  throwing  his  left  back  towards 
Piound  Top.  He  was  hardly  in  position, 
before  Longstreet,  with  impetuous  Hood  as 
one  of  his  division  commanders,  enveloped 
the  Union  line,  where,  for  five  hours,  from 
three  to  eight  o'clock,  the  battle  raged 
furiously,  the  •'jth  and  the  20th  Corps  and 
part  of  the  6th  of  the  Union  army  having 
been  drawn  into  the  contest,  and  the  scene 
changing  from  the  Peach  Orchard  to  the 
famous  Wheatfield  and  from  there  to  the 
valley  between  the  Round  Tops  and  back 


again  to  the  l)evirs  Den  and  again  back  lo 
the  Wheatfield.  Hood's  men  had  actually 
come  over  the  western  slope  of  Round  Top 
into  the  valley  between  the  Round  Tops, 
and  had  they  fallen  back  upon  the  side  of 
Big  Round  Top  and  intrenched,  instead  of 
allowing  themselves  to  be  driven  from  the 
valley,  a  different  story  would  be  told  of 
Gettysburg.  But  such  is  the  chance  of 
war.  It  is  fair  to  Longstreet  and  to  Hood 
to  say  that  they  both  favored  the  "  turn- 
ing" of  Round  Top  in  preference  to  the 
direct  attack  upon  Sickles  at  the  Peach 
Orchard,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  their 
plan  of  attack  would  have  had  a  chance  of 
success,  and  with  much  less  loss  of  life 
than  attended  the  long  fight  they  did  make 
directly  upon  the  I 'nion  lines. 

The  interposition  of  Sickles'  Corps 
between  the  Confederate  army  and  Round 
Top  was  what  Longstreet  least  desired,  for 
he  had  made  his  plans  for  a  prompt  and 
vigorous  movement  upon  that  strategic 
position,  and  doubtless  would  have  carried 
the  hill  successfully  but  for  the  delay,  which 
enabled  the  Union  troops  to  secure  the 
eminence  just  as  the  Confederates  were 
ascending  the  western  slope. 

It  was  in  the  valley  between  the  Round 
Tops  that  the  desperate  struggle  for  Little 
Round  Top  took  place,  when  Vincent  and 
O'Rorke  and  Weed  and  Hazlitt  on  the  Union 
side  were  killed.     Out  at  the  Wheatfield, 
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Colonels  Zook  and  Cross  were  killed,  and 
near  the  Peach  Orchard,  General  Sickles 
lost  his  leg.  In  the  fight  of  the  second 
day,  Hood  was  wounded,  but  wounds  did 
not  count  with  Hood,  who  afterwards, 
minus  one  leg  and  one  arm,  commanded  the 
western  Confederate  army  and  fought 
Sherman  near  Atlanta. 

The  result  on  the  left  of  the  Union  army 
may  be  summed  up  thus :  the  Confederates 
had  pushed  the  Federal  line  back  half  a 
mile  or  more,  but  had  failed  to  seize  either 
of  the  coveted  Round  Tops,  and  each  side 
had  suffered  frightfully  in  killed  and 
wounded,  including  Kilpatrick's  Union  cav- 
alry, which  had,  inadvisedly,  charged  Hood's 
infantry  over  rocks  and  through  brush. 
In  this  charge  General  Parsworth  met  his 
death,  gallantly  attempting  to  execute  an 
impossible  order. 

When  Longstreet  opened  up  his  battle, 
it  was  expected  that  Ewell,  out  behind 
Cemetery  Hill  and  Gulp's  Hill,  would,  at  the 
same  time,  attack  the  Union  lines  in  his 
front.  He  did  not  hear  the  guns  of  Long- 
street  however,  and  so  his  attack  was  not 
made  until  seven  in  the  evening,  when, 
supported  by  numerous  guns  in  a  hot  artil- 
lery fire,  the  Louisiana  Tigers  (five  regi- 
ments) and  a  North  Carolina  brigade  of 
Early's  Division,  stormed  East  Cemetery 
Hill,  carrying  everything  before  them,  even 
to  clubbing  Wiedrich's  artillerymen  in  their 
hastily -thrown -up  lunettes.  But  there 
were  infantrymen  back  of  the  guns,  across 
the  Baltimore  Pike,  Carroll's  Brigade,  and 
these  Hancock  personally  led  against  the 
foe,  with  the  result  that  the  Union  guns 
and  position  were  saved  and  the  Louisiana 
Tigers,  as  a  body  under  that  fierce  name, 
went  out  of  existence. 

Failing  to  win  on  East  Cemetery  Hill, 
Ewell,  at  seven  o'clock,  pushed  Johnson's 
troops  against  the  enemy  on  the  east  side 
of  Gulp's  Hill,  and,  after  an  hour's  fighting, 
gained  a  lodgment  in  a  part  of  the  works 
of  the  12th  Corps  which  had  been  vacated 
by  troops  called  to  aid  in  defending  the  line 
on  the  extreme  left,  against  the  attack  of 
Longstreet.  Johnson's  troops  pushed  their 
advance,  by  nine  o'clock,  as  far  as  the  Bal- 
timore Road,  and  but  for  a  fear  that  they, 
in  the  darkness,  were  being  led  into  a  trap, 
could  have  pushed  on  another  three  hundred 
yards,  to  the  immense  trains  of  Meade's 
army.  In  this  contest,  the  Confederates 
secured  Spangler's  Spring,  but  all  night 
long  the  boys  of  both  sides,  in  peace,  car- 


ried their  canteens  to  the  fountain  and 
filled  them  with  the  gurgling  water. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  July 
3,  General  Slocum  of  the  12th  Corps,  made 
a  successful  attempt  to  drive  the  Confed- 
erates from  the  Union  breastworks  they 
had  gained  and  occupied  the  night  before, 
and  for  six  hours  the  woods  howled  with 
shot  and  shell,  as  one  of  the  most  desperate 
of  battles  was  carried  on.  Slowly,  but 
surely,  foot  by  foot,  the  Union  troops  ad- 
vanced until  the  breastworks  were  wrested 
from  the  enemy,  and  the  Confederates  were 
driven  back  across  Rock  Creek.  This 
ended  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  so  far  as 
Ewell's  and  Slocum's  corps  of  the  two  sides 
were  concerned. 

From  ten  to  one  there  was  an  ominous 
silence  over  the  whole  field  on  both  sides. 
Then  came  the  shot  and  shell  from  150 
Confederate  guns  posted  along  Seminary 
Ridge,  directed  upon  the  center  of  the 
Union  line,  and  immediately  150  guns  on 
the  Union  side  responded,  and  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  the  very  heavens  and  the  earth 
shook  with  the  concussion.  The  Union 
oflicers  knew  full  well  what  that  cannonad- 
ing meant,  and  so  General  Hunt  (of  the 
Artillery)  ordered  his  pieces  to  cease  firing 
that  the  guns  might  cool  off,  and  he  had 
his  disabled  batteries  replaced  by  fresh 
ones,  and  had  the  caissons  replenished  with 
ammunition,  for  the  assault  that  was  to 
come.  Soon  it  came.  Lee  thought  the 
Union  guns  were  silenced  from  exhaus- 
tion, and  promptly  gave  the  order  for 
15,000  of  Longstreet's  and  A.  P.  Hill's 
choicest  troops  to  force  the  Federal  line. 
Pickett  was  in  front  with  his  5,500  men, 
and  beautifully  they  marched  on  and  on 
until  Codori  House  was  reached,  when 
the  charge  commenced.  From  there  it 
was  a  rush,  until  on  and  beyond  the  stone 
wall,  at  the  angle,  both  sides  mingled  in 
wildest  disorder,  shooting  and  clubbing 
each  other  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  that 
seemed  to  have  no  end.  The  end,  however, 
came,  and  one  by  one  the  Confederates 
threw  down  their  arms  or  sought  retreat. 
Of  Pickett's  5,-500  men,  224  had  been  killed, 
1,140  had  been  wounded  and  1,499  sur- 
rendered. Out  of  fifteen  flags,  twelve  were 
left  with  the  enemy,  three  only  and  a  few 
brave  troops  making  their  way  back  to  the 
starting  point.  The  battle  of  Gettysburg 
was  over. 

All  night  long  after  the  battle,  Lee  was 
pushing  his  trains  back  to  the  river  through 
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Fairfield  Gap.  and  on  the  4th  of  July  he 
commenced  moving  his  army,  which,  for 
the  time,  was  protected  by  breastworks 
that  were  hastily  thrown  up  to  meet  the 
Union  troops  should  Meade  venture  an 
attack.  The  attack,  however,  did  not  come. 
It  never  came,  and  by  July  14,  upon  the 
receding  of  the  water  of  the  Potomac, 
Lee's  whole  army  was  safely  carried  across 
to  Virginia,  at  Falling  Waters. 

Gettysburg  was  really  a  drawn  battle, 
and  yet  paradoxically,  it  was  the  decisive 
battle  of  the  war  and  was  treated  by  both 
sides  and  by  the  world  as  a  great  Union 
victory.  The  Gettysburg  campaign  was 
the  last  of  the  several  incursions  upon 
Northern  soil.  From  then  on,  Lee  was 
always  on  the  defensive.  Hence,  Gettys- 
burg, in  the  annals  of  the  war,  is  known 


as  "high-water  mark,"  and  at  the  bloody 
angle  on  the  field  itself,  where  Pickett's 
great  assault  was  ended  in  defeat,  a  tablet 
records  "high-water  mark." 

Peace  now  enshrines  the  field  of  Gettys- 
burg. .Animosities  are  forgotten.  The 
Blue  and  the  Gray,  once  soldiers  of  which 
the  world  has  never  seen  braver,  abler  or 
more  determined,  love  to  return  there  to- 
gether, modestly  recount  their  deeds  of 
prowess  and  then  separate  as  citizens  of  a 
common,  reunited  country. 

Everyone  should  go  to  Gettysburg  and 
spend  two  or  three  days  there.  It  is  good 
for  one's  patriotism  and  for  one's  inner 
self,  as  he  is  lifted  above  his  own  selfish- 
ness and  sees  what  was  done  there  for 
others  and  for  the  world,  in  years  now 
here,  and  in  the  years  to  come. 


THE    TEACH    OKCHAKl)    AS    IT    IS    TO-DAY. 


ASDKEW    SHARPSHOOTERS-    MONVMEXT. 


ODD  MONUMENTS  ON  THE  GETTYSBURG  BATTLEFIELD. 


BY   F.  M.   HOWELL. 


DOTTING  the  hills,  valleys,  fields  and 
plains  of  the  twenty  or  more  miles 
comprising  the  great  battlefield  of 
Gettysburg,  are  348  monuments  erected  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  gallant  and 
brave  men,  and  alas,  many,  many  mere  boys, 
who  gave  up  their  lives  on  the  occasion  of 
that  memorable  battle  in  July,  18*33,  lasting 
for  over  three  days  and  well  into  the  fourth. 

To  carefully  and  systematically  take  in 
this  field  and  make  a  thorough  examination 
of  all  the  monuments,  requires  time  and 
patience,  both  of  which,  however,  will  be  well 
rewarded.  The  well-kept  walks,  the  beauti- 
ful roads  and  driveways,  make  it  a  pleasure 
to  wander  over  this  immense  field,  if  one 
has  but  the  time  to  follow  up  the  line  of 
battle,  and  observe  with  deep  interest  the 
works  of  art  displayed  in  the  hundreds  of 
monuments  constantly  greeting  the  vision. 
At  the  most  unexpected  moments  in  your 
walk  or  drive,  you  come  upon  a  monument 
or  boulder  which  attracts  the  eye.  You 
stop  to  read  the  inscription,  telling  its  own 
sad  tale  and  mutely  showing  the  place  at 
which  hundreds  of  our  fellow  beings  gave 
up  that  most  precious  thing  known  as  life, 
in  order  that  our  country  might  forever 
remain  "one  and  indivisible,"  and  then  pass 
on  to  another,  and  another,  and  yet  hun- 
dreds of  others. 

If  one  should  go  along  the  streets  of 
any  of  our  busy  cities  and  at  random  pick 
out  the  first  348  men  who  pass,  what  a 
heterogeneous  and  odd  collection  it  would 
make.  Some  short,  some  tall,  some  hand- 
some, some  far  from  being  handsome,  some 
full  of  life  and  energy,  others  dull  and  heavy 
looking,  and  yet  all  of  them  made  by  the 
one  great  architect  and  creator,  and  the 
One  who  "doeth  all  things  well."  And  so  it 
is  with  the  348  monuments  on  this  immense 
battlefield.  Some  of  them  beautiful  works 
of  the  sculptor  s  art,  some  of  them  full  of 
life  and  energy,  some  of  them  heavy  and 
dull  to  the  eye,  and  yet  all  created  and 
dedicated  in  that  great  spirit  of  love,  which 
scripture  tells  us  is  the  greatest  of  all 
virtues. 

This  article  cannot  treat  of  all  the  monu- 
ments on  that  immense  battlefield,  but  will 
endeavor  to  briefly  describe  and  illustrate 


MONUMENT    TO    JE.XNIK    WADE. 

some  of  the  odd  ones  and  some  that  owe 
their  origin  to  curious  incidents  that  hap- 
pened in  connection  with  the  battle. 

The  monument  to  the  memory  of  Jennie 
Wade  was  erected  by  the  Woman's  Relief 
Corps  of  Iowa.  Jennie  Wade  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  woman  killed 
during  the  great  engagement.  She  left 
her  home  to  go  to  the  house  of  her  sick 
sister  on  Baltimore  Street,  Gettysburg,  in 
order  to  nurse  her  and  attend  to  her  wants. 
This  home  was  in  the  thick  of  the  battle 
and  directly  between  the  fire  of  the  sharp- 
shooters, so  that  her  life  was  in  jeopardy 
every  moment.  On  the  morning  of  July  3, 
while  engaged  in  preparing  the  family 
meal,  a  bullet  cut  through  the  door  of  the 
kitchen,  plowed  its  way  through  an  angle  of 
the  wall  and  killed  her  instantly.  The  firing 
was  so  active  that  it  was  impossible  to 
remove  her  body  until  nightfall,  when  it 
was  buried  in  the  corner  of  the  garden  by 
some  women.  The  body  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Reformed  Church  graveyard 
and  finally  buried  in  Evergreen  Cemetery, 
where  the  handsome  monument  stands  to 
her  memory. 
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JOHN'    BVRXS'    MOXl'MENT. 


Another  curious  monument  is  that 
erected  in  memory  of  John  L.  Burns, 
known  as  the  "  Hero  of  Gettysburg."  On 
July  1,  1863,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
battle,  John  L.  Burns,  then  over  seventy 
years  of  age  and  a  citizen  of  Gettysburg, 
shouldered  his  old  flint-lock  musket  and 
slipping  away  from  home,  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  150th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  under 
Colonel  Wister.  On  account  of  his  age 
and  the  dangerous  position  occupied  by  the 
150th,  Colonel  Wister  transferred  him  to 
the  ranks  of  a  Wisconsin  regiment  nearby. 
This  regiment,  however,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  conflict  and  the  veteran  was 
twice  wounded,  hut  though  old  and  feeble 
he  pressed  on  until  after  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  he  fell  badly  wounded. 
Soon  after  his  fall  the  Federal  army 
retreated,  leaving  him  upon  the  field  within 
the  enemy's  lines.  Upon  the  following 
morning  he  was  found  by  the  Confederates 
and  taken  care  of  by  them.  He  received 
special  mention  in  the  report  of  Major- 
General  Doubleday,  and  an  extract  from 
this  report  appears  on  the  handsome  monu- 
ment standing  to  his  memory. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  monuments 
is  that  erected  by  the  20th  Massachusetts 
Infantry,  commonly  known  as  the  "Boston 
Pudding,"  and  is  composed  of  a  large 
Massachusetts  granite  boulder  set  upon  a 
handsome  pedestal.  It  seems  that  most  of 
the  soldiers  comprising  this  regiment  were 


from  the  same  section  of  Massachusetts, 
and  at  the  door  of  the  little  schoolhouse 
around  which  as  children  they  had  played, 
was  this  large  boulder.  This  regiment  was 
terribly  slaughtered  at  Gettysburg,  and 
when  years  afterwards  the  question  of  an 
appropriate  monument  came  up,  it  was 
thought  that  the  best  and  most  cherished 
memorial  that  could  be  erected  would  be 
the  large  boulder  over  and  around  which 
the  slain  had  played  when  they  were  but 
school  boys,  and  so  it  was  taken  from  the 
school-house  door  and  brought  to  Gettys- 
burg, where  it  now  stands,  a  beautiful 
memorial  to  their  patriotism  and  bravery. 
The  commander  of  this  regiment  was  a 
direct  descendent  of  Paul  Revere  and  was 
killed  on  the  third  day  during  Pickett's 
Charge. 

On  Gulp's  Hill  stands  a  large,  natural 
boulder,  about  four  or  five  feet  square, 
marking  the  location  of  the  14th  Brooklyn 
Infantry  during  the  engagement.  This  rock 
was  a  miniature  fortress  to  this  command. 
Long  afterwards  the  survivors  remembering 
this  friendly  boulder,  located  it  and  utilized 
it  as  a  lasting  monument  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  fell  almost  within  its  shadow. 
The  side  of  the  boulder  was  chiseled  smooth 
and  an  appropriate  inscription  placed 
thereon,  and  thus  it  stands  to-day  a  monu- 
ment reared  by  nature  and  making  one  of 
the  oddest  and  most  effective  monuments 
on  the  field. 


20TH    MASSACHUSETTS    ISFANTHY. 
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THE    ONLY    COXFEllEKATE    MUNTMEXT    ON  OETTVSErRO 
FIELD.     THE    iv    MAIiYLAXD. 

Near  "Death's  Ravine/'  on  Gulp's  Hill, 
is  located  the  only  Confederate  regimental 
monument  on  the  battlefield.  It  is  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  2d  Maryland  Regiment, 
C.  S.  A.  This  regiment  was  distinguished 
for  its  bravery  and  daring  and  was  the 
only  Confederate  regiment  from  Maryland 
participating  in  the  battle.  This  regiment 
entered  the  fight  numbering  400  and  during 
the  engagement  50  of  its  number  were 
killed  and  140  wounded.  The  "Confederate 
Monument"  is  considered  one  of  the  curiosi- 
ties of  the  field.      Much  opposition  was 
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OEXERAL    O.   K.  WARREX 
ON"    LITTLE    KOCXD    TOP    MOUNTAIN. 


encountered  when  the  question  of  its  being 
placed  was  under  consideration,  but  there 
now  seems  to  be  great  satisfaction  on  all 
sides  that  it  has  been  located,  and  indeed,  the 
day  does  not  seem  to  be  far  distant  when 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee 
will  adorn  the  field,  similar  to  those  built 
in  honor  of  Generals  Hancock  and  Meade. 

A  striking  monument  is  that  in  memory 
of  Gen.  G.  K.  Warren,  who  originally  com- 
manded the  5th  New  York  Duryea  Zouaves 
and  was  afterwards  made  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Army.  The  monument,  or  rather 
statue,  is  situated  on  one  of  the  large 
boulders  on  the  summit  of  Little  Round 
Top.  General  Warren,  then  in  charge  of 
the  Engineer  Corps,  kept  a  close  and  care- 
ful watch  from  the  summit  of  Little  Round 
Top  and  while  thus  engaged  he  saw  the 
glint  of  the  Confederate  bayonets  a  con- 
siderable distance  away  and  who,  under  the 
cover  of  the  close  underbrush  and  foliage, 
were  maneuvering  to  get  into  the  Federal 
lines.  He  quickly  gave  the  alarm  and  the 
advance  of  the  Confederate  troops  was 
checked  just  in  time. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  watchfulness  of 
General  Warren,  perhaps  the  story  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  would  have  had 
another  ending.  The  monument  selected 
is  an  heroic  statue  of  General  Warren, 
made  in  bronze  and  standing  in  identically 
the  same  spot  he  occupied  when  he  discov- 
ered the  Confederate  forces.  So  lifelike 
is  the  statue,  that  persons  seeing  it  from 
below  or  on  the  road  approaching  Little 
Round  Top  suppose  it  to  be  a  human  being 
and  are  astounded  when  they  find  it  to  be 
a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  bravest  officers  who  served  in  the 
Federal  army. 

Near  Spangler's  Springs,  and  occupying 
a  very  obscure  position  back  from  the  road, 
is  a  plain  monument  that  would  be  passed 
over  without  exciting  any  comment,  if  it 
were  not  for  one  single  feature  connected 
with  it,  and  that  is  that  it  is  the  first  monu- 
ment erected  on  the  Gettysburg  battlefield. 
It  was  placed  on  the  field  in  May,  1879,  and  is 
in  memory  of  the  2d  Massachusetts  Infantry, 
who  occupied  that  position  during  the 
engagement.  No  one  dreamed,  when  the 
monument  was  placed,  that  the  battle- 
ground would  ever  become  the  National 
Park  of  to-day.  The  monument  was  erected 
with  the  feeling  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
unnoticed  and  unseen  and  that  the  battlefield 
in  time  would  become  neglected  and  perhaps 
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2D    MASSACHUSETTS    INFAXTKi.      THE     FIKBT    MuNUMEXT 
ERECTED    ON    GETTYSBURG    BATTLEFIELD. 

be  used  for  farm  land  or  building  lots,  but 
notwithstanding  this  it  was  determined  to 
place  the  monument  there,  and  so  to-day  it 
receives  the  reward  and  attention  due  the 
perseverance  and  patience  of  those  who 
erected  it  and  is  pointed  out  by  all  the 
guides  as  one  of  the  "sights"  of  the  field. 
How  well  we  build  at  times  without  being 
aware  of  it. 

Between  Hancock  Avenue  and  the  peach 
orchard  stands  a  monument  which  excites 
one's  curiosity  as  soon  as  it  is  seen.  It 
represents  two  men  standing  side  by  side, 
one  in  the  uniform  of  a  volunteer  soldier 
and  the  other  in  the  uniform  of  an  old-time 
volunteer  fireman.  It  was  erected  by  the 
2d  Fire  Zouaves  and  73d  New  York  In- 
fantry to  the  memory  of  those  of  their 
number  who  fell  during  the  battle.  It  seems 
that  when  the  war  began  there  was  in  New 
York  a  volunteer  fire  company  who,  becom- 
ing fired  with  patriotism,  enlisted  in  the 


service  of  the  Union  as  a  body,  and  in  one 
day  evolved  from  volunteer  firemen  into 
volunteer  soldiers.  They  sufl^ered  great 
loss  of  number  during  the  war,  but  held  the 
record  of  being  one  of  the  best  disciplined 
and  bravest  body  of  men  in  the  service. 

In  passing  through  Sickles  Avenue  you 
come  suddenly  upon  a  man  standing  par- 
tially concealed  in  the  bushes  and  who 
levels  a  gun  at  you  aimed  at  just  about 
the  proper  angle  to  make  you  think  that  if 
he  fires  it  will  be  all  over  with  you.  Your 
heart  involuntarily  jumps  up  into  your 
throat.  Your  hands  almost  mechanically 
are  raised  high  above  your  head  and  you 
are  just  about  to  declare  that  he  is  wel- 
come to  your  pocketbook,  when  you  make 
the  happy  discovery  that  it  is  not  a  high- 
wayman but  a  cleverly  devised  statue  of 
a  Federal  sharpshooter,  erected  by  the 
Andrew  Sharpshooters  as  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  that  heroic  body  of  men  who 
saw  such  arduous  service  and  who  per- 
formed such  wonderful  deeds  as  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  sharpshooters.  The  pose  is  so 
lifelike,  the  situation  in  which  the  statue 
is  placed  is  so  well  selected  that  the  Sharp- 
shooters' Monument  is  well  worthy  of  being 
classed  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  field. 

On  Little  Round  Top  stands  a  beautiful 
monument  erected  by  the  survivors  of  the 
44th  New  York  Volunteers,  known  as 
"  General  Butterfield's  Pet,"  to  the  memory 
of  their  fallen  comrades.     While  of  great 


THE    73d    NEW    YORK    INFANTRY. 
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beauty  and  very  costly,  perhaps  the  most 
unique  thing  connected  with  it  is  the  fact 
that  it  represents  a  dead  loss  of  a  consider- 
able sum  to  the  contractor  and  due  to  a 
very  singular  circumstance.  The  monu- 
ment has  an  entrance  and  a  small  room  at 
its  base,  and  so  confident  was  the  builder  of 
the  solidity  of  the  work  and  so  sure  was  he 
that  it  was  like  the  house  spoken  of  in 
scripture  which  was  builded  upon  a  rock 
and  could  not  be  moved  by  anything,  that 
he  announced  his  intention  of  having  a  can- 
non placed  in  the  room  at  the  base  of  the 
monument  and  then  have  it  fired  off,  declar- 
ing that  the  concussion  would  not  afl^ect 
the  monument  in  the  least.  He  could  not 
be  dissuaded  from  the  attempt,  and  the 
exhibition  came  ofl^,  and  so  did  pretty  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  monu- 
ment, costing  him  something  over  .$6,000 
to  repair  and  put  back  in  its  original  shape. 

Many,  many  of  the  other  monuments 
would  prove  of  great  interest  if  the  little 
curious  incidents  in  connection  with  their 
erection  were  given,  but  time  and  magazine 
space  forbid. 

May  a  kind  Providence  watch  over  the 
monuments  erected  to  the  fallen  ones  on 
this  and  all  the  battlefields  in  this  country. 


but  our  more  fervent  prayer  is  that  never 
again  may  this  great  nation  be  called  upon 
to  take  up  arms  brother  against  brother, 
but  may  the  foes  of  long  ago  be  welded 
into  one  common  band  of  patriots  and 
brothers  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
defense  of  this  "Land  of  the  free  and 
home  of  the  brave."  What  more  appro- 
priate words  could  close  this  article  than 
those  of  the  immortal  Lincoln,  who,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  National  Cemetery  at 
Gettysburg  in  November,  1863,  only  four 
months  after  the  battle,  said:  "We  cannot 
dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot 
hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living 
and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have  con- 
secrated it,  far  above  our  poor  power  to 
add  or  detract.  It  is  for  us,  ihe  living,  to 
be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remain- 
ing before  us,  that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion — that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain — that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 


[Photographs  used  in  connection  with  this  article  are  by  courtesy  of  W.  H.  Tipton. 
Battlefield  Photographer,  Gettysburg,  Pa] 


THE   FLAG. 


BY   W.   D.    NESBIT. 


YOUR  flag  and  my  flag— 
And  how  it  flies  to-day! 
In  your  land  and  my  land 

And  half  a  world  away. 
Rose-red  and  blood-red 

The  stripes  forever  gleam; 
Snow-white  and  soul-white  — 
The  good  forefathers'  dream. 
Sky-blue  and  true-blue,  with  stars  to  shine  aright — 
The  gloried  guidon  of  the  day,  a  shelter  through  the  night. 

Your  flag  and  my  flag  — 

And,  oh,  how  much  it  holds! 
Your  land  and  my  land 

Secure  beneath  its  folds. 
Your  heart  and  my  heart 

Beat  quicker  at  the  sight; 
Sun-kissed  and  wind-tossed, 

Red  and  blue  and  white! 
The  one  flag — the  great  flag — the  flag  for  me  and  you — 
Glorified  all  else  beside;  the  red  and  white  and  blue! 

Your  flag  and  my  flag — 

To  every  star  and  stripe 
The  drums  beat  as  hearts  beat 

And  fifers  proudly  pipe. 
Your  flag  and  my  flag — 

A  blessing  in  the  sky; 
Y'our  hope  and  my  hope  — 

It  never  hid  a  lie. 
Home  land  and  far  land,  and  half  the  world  around. 
Old  Glory  hears  our  great  salute,  and  ripples  to  the  sound! 
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EXTENSIVE  preparations  have  been 
made  by  the  national  capital  for  the 
1902  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  which  is  to  occur  in 
Washington  during  the  second  week  in 
October.  Ten  years  ago  the  veterans  of 
this  organization  were  entertained  as  the 
city's  guests,  and  the  reception  then 
accorded  the  members  of  the  Grand  Army 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  notable  ex- 
periences in  their  history  as  an  organiza- 
tion. It  is  the  purpose  of  the  business 
men  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the 
reunion  of  this  year  to  make  this  encamp- 
ment even  more  noteworthy. 

Three  days — October  6,  7  and  8 — Mon- 
day, Tuesday  and  Wednesday — have  been 
chosen  by  General  Torrence  and  his  asso- 
ciates of  the  G.  A.  R.  executive  committee 
as  the  period  of  the  national  convention. 
The  entertainment  of  the  veterans  and  their 
guests,  however,  will  cover  an  approximate 
week,  beginning  with  the  Thursday  or  Fri- 
day preceding  the  convocation  of  the 
delegates. 

Monday  has  been  set  apart  for  the  first 
day's  session  of  the  convention  and  a 
special  and  elaborate  display  of  fireworks, 
at  which  all  the  officers  of  all  the  organi- 
zations then  assembled  in  Washington  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  are  to 
be  present.  On  Tuesday  the  convention  will 
continue  and  conclude  its  annual  session, 
while  the  general  visitors  to  the  city  will 
view  an  attractive  and  picturesque  parade 
by  the  Sons  of  ^'eterans,  who  meet  simul- 
taneously with  the  G.  A.  R.;  a  regiment  of 
militia  from  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
several  battalions  of  regular  troops — 
engineers,  marines,  cavalry  and  artillery — 
from  the  barracks  about  Washington.  The 
third  day  has  been  set  aside  for  the  parade 
of  the  veterans,  a  sentimental  desire  on 
their  part  that  none  but  soldiers  who  have 
seen  service  at  the  front  should  participate 
having  been  recognized  by  those  who 
framed  the  program.  In  the  evening  it  is 
probable  President  Roosevelt  will  tender 
General  Torrence  and  his  associate  general 
officers  of  the  auxiliary  organizations  a 
reception  at  the  White  House;  the  display 
of  fireworks  will  be  presented  a  third  time. 


and  several  smaller  receptions  will  be 
tendered  the  officers  of  the  woman's 
organizations  by  local  chapters  of  those 
bodies. 

This  is  a  brief  and  tentative  statement 
of  the  program  so  far  agreed  upon,  and 
is,  of  course,  subject  to  change  to  conform 
with  later  wishes  of  General  Torrence.  An 
extensive  schedule  of  regimental,  division 
and  corps  reunions  have  been  arranged  to 
cover  the  first  two  days  of  the  encampment. 
Conventions  of  less  noteworthy  significance 
than  that  of  the  Grand  Army  will  be  held 
at  the  same  time  by  various  associations  of 
survivors  and  auxiliary  organizations. 
Numerous  excursions  will  be  made  to  near- 
by points  of  historic  or  legendary  interest, 
such  as  Harper's  Ferry,  Frederick,  Monoc- 
acy,  Gettysburg,  Antietam,  Mount  ^'ernon 
and  Braddock's  Rock  and  the  200  or  more 
battlefields  within  easy  reach  of  the  Poto- 
mac River  and  along  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
R.  R.  All  the  public  buildings  will  present 
particularly  inviting  displays  of  the  work 
done  by  the  several  departments  of  the 
civil  service,  and  encampment  week  will 
otherwise  afl'ord  the  general  visitors  to  the 
city  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  inspect- 
ing that  part  of  Washington  not  intimately 
associated  with,  but  nevertheless  affected 
by,  the  coming  of  the  veterans. 

All  the  advices  received  in  Washington 
— either  by  members  of  Congress  whose 
constituents  are  interested  in  the  encamp- 
ment or  by  those  who  have  charge  of  the 
encampment  preparations  —  indicate  that 
this  gathering  in  the  capital  of  the  nation 
forty  years  after  the  period  of  service  at 
the  front  is  exciting  extraordinary  interest 
throughout  the  country.  The  expert  testi- 
mony of  many  is  that  the  crowd  will  sur- 
pass even  that  of  1892.  The  officers  of  the 
local  Grand  Army  posts  speak  confidently 
of  a  larger  post  attendance  than  at  any 
other  encampment  in  the  history  of  the 
society.  General  Torrence  refers  to  the 
encampment  as  likely  to  prove  the  most 
interesting,  the  most  significant  and  the 
most  memorable  reunion  of  veterans  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  order,  and  that  knowl- 
edge began  almost  with  the  foundation  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
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National  pride  in  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton as  the  capital  of  the  nation  gives  any 
convention  held  there  a  heightened  interest. 
Indeed,  this  is  so  true  that  except  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August  rarely  less 
than  three  conventions  are  in  progress  in 
Washington  at  the  same  time,  and  the  city 
has  acquired  an  indifference  toward  ordi- 
nary conventions  which  contrasts  curiously 
with  the  active  pursuit  after  such  meetings 
made  by  municipalities  less  fortunately  sit- 
uated. But  in  this  instance  Washington  is 
wide  awake  both  to  the  attractions  and  the 
honor  of  the  G.  A.  R.  encampment. 

The  whole  city  will  be  handsomely 
dressed  for  the  occasion.  A  conspicuous 
feature  of  this  decoration  will  be  that  it 
consists  almost  exclusively  of  American 
flags  hung  at  an  angle  from  all  buildings 
along  the  line  of  the  veterans'  march  and 
from  most  houses  within  reach  of  the  busi- 
ness section  of  the  city.  Local  opinion  is 
strong  against  the  distortion  of  the  beautiful 
architectural  lines  of  the  public  buildings. 
On  other  occasions  the  splendidly  propor- 
tioned pediments  of  such  buildings  as  the 
Treasury  and  the  Patent  Office  have  been 
marred  by  tiags  hung  more  or  less  grace- 
fully about  the  cornices  or  allegorical  pic- 
tures painted  more  or  less  skillfully.  But 
this  year  the  strong,  fine  lines  of  Greek  and 
Romanesque  architecture  will  be  let  to 
speak  for  themselves,  and  except  for  groups 
of  flags  about  that  v.-hich  always  flies  from 
a  governmental  building  they  will  be 
entirely  without  decoration. 

The  parks  will  make  up  for  this  defi- 
ciency. There  are,  perhaps,  100  reserva- 
tions, large  and  small,  within  easy  reach 
of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  and  these  are  all 
being  transformed  into  encampment  deco- 
rations. Near  General  Hancock's  statue, 
at  Seventh  street  and  Market  Space,  for 
example,  the  trefoil  of  the  Second  Army 
Corps  has  been  done  in  varicolored  flowers. 
A  triangle  in  solid  colors  in  another  park 
designates  General  Thomas' old  command — 
the  Fourth  Corps.  About  the  Pension  build- 
ing are  a  dozen  floral  badges,  among  which 
the  most  conspicuous  is  that  of  the  Ninth 
Corps,  designed  by  General  Burnside,  with 
its  .shield,  anchor  and  cannon  admirably 
modeled  in  coleus  and  begonia  plants. 

These  decorations  will  converge  on  a 
court  of  honor,  which  is  to  be  built  in  the 
space  inclosed  by  Lafayette  Square  and  the 
grounds  of  the  White  House.  Several  well- 
known  architects  are  at  work  preparing  a 


design  of  Greek  pillars  and  covered  review- 
ing stands,  which  shall  have  the  general  ef- 
fect of  a  peristyle  with  a  semicircle  of  Ionic 
columns  leading  to  the  doors  of  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion,  which  by  that  time  will  have 
been  completely  remodeled.  At  night  this 
space  will  glow  with  thousands  of  colored 
lights,  illuminating  the  smoke  which  will 
ascend  from  several  pyre  urns  and  trans- 
forming what  is  now  an  open  plaza  into  a 
structure  of  the  most  delicate  beauty. 

At  night  the  whole  downtown  section  of 
the  city  will  take  on  the  peculiar  charm 
which  attached  to  the  Buffalo  Exposition 
when  its  buildings  were  outlined  with 
thousands  of  incandescent  lights  and  its 
fountains  transformed  by  the  gleam  of 
many  colors.  Plans  are  being  laid  for  such 
an  illumination  of  the  high,  white  dome  of 
the  Capitol  that  from  every  point  of  view 
it  shall  stand  out  in  sharp  relief  against  the 
black  of  the  sky.  Corps  badges  and  in- 
signia designating  the  different  state  head- 
quarters will  be  constructed  about  the  dif- 
ferent hotels. 

But  the  chief  night  display  will  be  the 
unusual  and  pretentious  exhibition  of  fire- 
works, which  will  be  made  south  of  the 
White  House  and  at  the  base  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument.  If  the  plans  of  the  en- 
campment committee  do  not  miscarry,  and 
that  committee  is  made  up  of  the  most 
sound  and  conservative  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  in  the  city,  this  program  of 
pyrotechnics  will  surpass  any  similar  display 
ever  seen  here.  There  will  be  the  inevitable 
prelude  of  bombs,  rockets  and  colored  bal- 
loons. This  will  be  followed  by  thousands 
of  what  old-fashioned  folks  call  "flower 
pots,"  but  which  are  known  to-day  as  "pyro- 
technical  fountains."  Fire  portraits  of  the 
great  figures  who  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Union  forces  will  be  varied  by 
similar  pictures  of  those  who  led  the 
American  army  and  navy  during  the  war 
with  Spain. 

As  a  culminating  number  for  each 
night's  program  there  will  be  a  represen- 
tation in  fireworks  of  the  fall  of  Pekin. 
A  lake  of  appropriate  size  will  be  con- 
structed to  represent  the  river  Pei  Ho. 
Representations  of  Chinese  junks  and  other 
characteristic  Chinese  river  craft  will  be 
constructed  to  make  the  view  of  Pekin  as 
realistic  as  possible.  During  the  battle 
500  young  men  will  impersonate  the  soldiers 
who  scaled  the  wall  of  the  Chinese  capital, 
and  models  of  gunboats   will    depict   the 
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attack  made  on  the  city  by  the  fleet  of  the 
allied  forces.  Admission  to  the  extended 
spaces  about  the  monument  will  be  free, 
but  the  committee  will  provide  several 
thousand  reserved  chairs  with  boxes  for 
the  distinguished  guests  who  are  to  view 
the  display  the  first  night. 

Two  impressive  dedicatory  ceremonies 
are  to  occur  at  the  close  of  the  encampment 
— the  monument  of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman, 
for  which  Congress  has  erected  a  pedestal 
at  the  south  t'ront  of  the  Treasury  build- 
ing, and  that  to  the  late  Dr.  Benjamin  F. 
Stephenson,  founder  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic — will  both  be  unveiled.  The 
former  is  a  pretentious  work  in  bronze  and 
granite,  executed  partly  by  Carl  Kohl- 
Smith,  now  deceased,  and  partly  by  Stephen 
Sinding,  a  Norwegian,  and  Lauritz  Jensen, 
a  Dane.  The  work  is  expected  to  prove 
one  of  the  most  notable  memorials  in  a  city 
already  rich  in  such  structures.  The  monu- 
ment to  Dr.  Stephenson  is  a  gift  to  the 
city  by  the  G.  A.  R. 

When  these  special  features  are  coupled 
with  the  exceptionally  low  railroad  rates 
to  Washington;  the  low-priced  excursions 
to  the  battlefields  of  Maryland  and  Virginia; 
the  charm  of  Washington  in  October,  when 
the  late  Senator  Brice  said:  "The  city  is 
more  lovely  than  the  Rivera;"  the  beautiful 
decorations  which  have  been  planned  by 
the  city's  merchants,  and  the  interest  al- 
ways manifested  in  W'ashington  as  the 
nation's  capital,  it  will  be  seen  that  General 
Torrence  spoke  moderately  in  saying  that 
the  encampment  was  likely  to  prove  the 
most  interesting  in  the  history  of  the  Grand 
Army. 

Its  special  significance  rests  on  the 
pathetic  ground  that  most  of  the  veterans 
who  are  to  be  its  central  figures,  and  who 
made  it  the  center  of  the  world's  interest 
in  I860,  can  probably  never  again  come  to 
Washington  on  such  a  mission.  Few  of  them 
are  now  less  than  sixty  years  old.  Many 
are  much  older  than  that.  More  than  one 
post  has  sent  to  encampment  headquarters 
circulars  which  indicate  this  reunion  as 
"the  last  which  our  men  can  hope  to  attend 
as  a  body."  Accordingly,  an  extra  eifort 
is  being  made  to  have  many  separate  asso- 
ciations as  well  represented  as  possible. 

The  local  committee  is  informed  that 
one  post  in  Cincinnati  intends  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  such  of  its  members  as  could 
not  otherwise  make  the  journey  to  Wash- 
ington, and  plans  confidently,  to   have  its 


entire  membership  answer  to  the  roll  call  on 
the  first  day  of  the  encampment,  .\nother, 
from  New  England,  has  engaged  an  entire 
hotel,  and  will  expend  the  post  funds  to 
make  the  encampment  as  enjoyable  for  all 
its  members  as  any  reunion  of  such  a  mel- 
ancholy significance  could  be.  This  pur- 
pose to  make  the  attendance  as  large  as 
possible  seems  to  have  swept  over  the  entire 
body  of  Union  veterans,  and  local  (Irand 
Army  men,  the  officers  of  the  national 
organization  and  the  committeemen  who 
came  here  to  reserve  quarters,  speak  with 
the  same  confidence  in  saying  that  the  at- 
tendance will  surpass  all  previous  records. 

These  considerations  seem  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  of  General  Torrence  that  the 
encampment  will  be  the  most  memorable 
which  the  (irand  Army  has  ever  known — 
more  so  even  than  that  which  occurred  in 
Washington  in  lSVt2. 

On  that  occasion  large  open-air  shelters 
were  built  in  the  parks,  and  many  of  the 
veterans  given  free  quarters.  The  plan  this 
year  is  that  men  of  such  advanced  age  shall 
be  saved  from  the  risk  of  sleeping  practi- 
cally in  the  open  air.  The  sum  of  $12,000 
has  been  given  the  executive  committee  of 
the  G.  A.  R.  for  the  rental  of  accommoda- 
tions indoors,  and  every  veteran  who  might 
be  precluded  from  attending  the  encamp- 
ment by  lack  of  means  is  thus  assured  good, 
agreeable  and  accessible  quarters  without 
cost  to  himself.  Three  large  tents,  each  as 
huge  as  the  largest  circus  canvas,  will  be 
provided  for  corps  and  other  reunions  and 
for  the  receptions  which  are  to  be  tendered 
the  delegates.  Every  hall  in  the  city  has 
been  listed  by  the  committee  for  possible 
use  and  several  of  the  churches  have  been 
already  pre-empted  for  meetings  of  the 
auxiliary  associations.  The  most  notable 
provision,  however,  is  that  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment printing  office  building,  an  enor- 
mous structure  seven  stories  high,  with 
many  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
This  will  be  made  into  a  temporary  barrack, 
and  held  as  an  overflow,  should  the  other 
accommodations  for  the  veterans  prove  to 
be  insufficient. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  several  "auxil- 
iary associations"  .which  are  to  convene 
with  the  G.  A.  R.  These  are  the  Union 
Veteran  Union,  which  will  swell  the  at- 
tendance by  about  25,000  persons;  the  Sons 
of  Veterans,  who  will  add  40,000  to  the 
crowd;  the  Association  of  Naval  Veterans, 
the  ex-Prisoners  of  War,  the  Soldiers   of 
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the  Battlefield,  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps, 
the  Ladies  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  the  National 
Association  of  Army  Nurses,  the  Ladies' 
Aid  to  the  Naval  Veterans,  Daughters  of 
Veterans  and  Ladies'  Aid  to  the  Sons  of 
Veterans.  Each  one  of  these  will  hold  its 
own  convention,  and  each  meeting  will  be 
of  pronounced  and  general  interest.  That 
all  have  arranged  to  assemble  simultaneously 
with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the 
largest  association  of  war  veterans  in  the 
country,  signifies  that  the  period  of  the 
October  encampment  will  have  an  extra- 
ordinary and  practically  immeasurable  in- 
terest for  all  who  had  any  part  in  the  great 
struggle  of  the  early  '60s. 

The  preparations  for  the  encampment 
have  been  undertaken  by  a  committee  of 
about  sixty  residents  of  Washington,  chosen 
at  the  instance  of  the  Washington  Business 
Men's  Association  and  designed  to  repre- 


sent all  that  is  most  substantial  and  pro- 
gressive in  the  distinctive  city  life  of  the 
national  capital.  These  gentlemen  have 
met  and  conferred  with  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  G.  A  R.  and  the  preparations 
which  have  resulted  from  these  conferences 
have  been  approved  by  General  Torrence  as 
singularly  complete  and  very  attractive. 
President  Roosevelt,  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet  individually  and  nearly  every  mem- 
ber of  Congress  have  all  expressed  a  pro- 
nounced personal  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  reunion,  and  nearly  all  have  promised 
to  attend  it.  With  so  general  a  support 
from  the  city  of  Washington  and  this 
active  co-operation  on  the  part  of  those 
who  comprise  the  national  government  it 
seems  not  too  much  to  anticipate  that  this 
reunion  of  1902  shall  draw  to  the  capital 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  notable  assem- 
blages the  city  has  ever  known. 


SOLDIERMEN,   BENT   AND   GRAY. 


BY    W.    D.   NESBIT. 


<  WORD  and  saber,  and  musket,  too, 
^       Mottled  and  red  with  rust; 
Cap  and  jacket  of  faded  blue, 
Turning  to  gray  witli  dust. 
Don  them  all  when  the  bugle  blows, 

Soldierraen,  bent  and  gray; 
Don  them  all  when  you  hear  the  eall  — 
Don  them  and  march  away! 

For  your  blood  runs  red  as  it  did  of  old, 

It  burns  with  the  old-time  fire: 
And  your  hearts  leap  quick  as  the  drum  that  rolled. 

Though  the  laggard  feet  may  tire. 
So  cheer  the  flag  till  the  echoes  come 

And  the  tear  stands  in  the  eye. 
And  march  to  the  music  of  the  fife  and  drum 

As  you  did  in  days  gone  by! 


Belt  and  knapsack  and  epaulet, 

Chevrons  and  badge  of  corps; 
Put  them  on,  for  we  love  them  yet, 

.Just  as  in  days  of  yore. 
Put  them  on  when  the  trumpets  sound, 

Soldiermen,  bent  and  gray; 
God  bless  you,  for  your  heart  was  true  — 

Wear  them  and  march  away! 

For  our  blood  runs  red  when  we  see  you  come, 

With  gaps  in  your  serried  ranks: 
Our  hearts  beat  big  with  the  throbbing  drum, 

And  thrill  with  the  saber  clanks. 
Our  eyes  grow  wet  and  our  tongues  are  dumb. 

But  the  flag  smiles  in  the  sky: 
So  march  to  the  music  of  the  fife  and  drum 

As  you  did  in  days  gone  by! 


How  many  well-toned  intellects  get 
out  of  tune  when  some  fool  strums 
the  strings  of  their  conceit. 

The  fact  of  fiction  existing  helps 
half-hearted  skeptics  to  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  fact. 

The  exercise  of  too  much  diplomacy 
is  an  indication  of  too  little  sincerity. 

There  should  be  something  left  to 
the  imagination  of  love;  a  consistent 
seasoning  with  the  sauce  of  uncertainty. 

Adverse  criticism  is  often  nothing 
more  than  a  caricature  painted  by  prej- 
udiced conceit. 

Secrets  are  syndicated  by  a  breach 
of  the  trust  that  originated  them. 

The  gospel  of  romance  is  responsible 
for  many  disasters  in  fact. 

My  mother  was  unknown  to  me,  yet 
I  look  in  the  face  of  every  good  woman 
for  her  likeness. 

Doubt  is  treason  to  the  king  of 
love,  and  fears  are  hopes  devoid  of 
faith. 

Had  the  heart  received  one-half  the 
cultivation  of  the  brain,  moral  condi- 
tions would  have  reached  their  zenith. 

Love  and  hate  are  first-cousins  in 
a  woman's  temperament,  and  one  fre- 
quently embraces  the  other. 


Remorse  and  retrenchment  are  the 
natural  penalties  of  neglect. 

OxE  of  the  triumphs  of  existence  is 
to  know  others  admit  our  sincerity. 

The  average  woman's  tears  repre- 
sent, as  a  rule,  merely  the  safety  valve 
of  her  emotions. 

If  there  is  any  real  philosophy  in 
love,  it  is  only  apparent  in  retrospection. 

God  help  us  when  those  we  count 
our  friends  yield  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
enemies. 

The  most  refining  influence  upon 
modern  society  is  the  environment  of  a 
pure  woman. 

Let  us  erect  a  tablet  over  the  grave 
of  our  mistakes,  and  visit  often  the 
tomb  of  our  failures. 

The  acute  development  of  civiliza- 
tion has  dragged  down  in  its  path  of 
progress  many  picturesque  ideals. 

.  Full  revelation  of  feeling  is  only 
advisable  in  conjunction  with  complete 
mutual  faith  and  confidence. 

The  little  white  hands  of  women 
lead  more  men  to  hope  and  heaven,  than 
all  the  world's  temptations  drag  to  hell. 

How  much  possibility  of  real  accom- 
plishment is  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of 
imagination. 


HEAVEN. 


JUST  a  place  of  rest  and  peace ; 
A  love-kissed  perfect  home. 
Where  hearts  meet  hearts  in  greeting. 
And  good-by  is  unknown. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 
B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


No.  504 

DAILY 


No,  526 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No  522 

SUNDAY 


No.  528 
EX.  SUN. 
S  HOUR 


NO.  50B 

DAILY 


NO.  52A 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
B  HOUR 


NO.  506 
DAILY 


NO.  5ie 

DAILY 


No. 546 

DAILY 


NO.  5K 
DAILY 


LV.  WASHINGTON      -- 

LV.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -- 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION. 

Ah.  PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  NEW  YORK    LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar.  new  YORK,  SOUTH  FERRY 


7.05 
7.55 
8.00 
10.15 
12.35 
12.40 


8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.46 


9.00 
9.52 
9.67 
12.1  1 
2.30 
2.36 


10.00 
10.60 
10.64 
12.53 
3.00 
3.06 


12.20 
1.17 
1.22 
3.29 
5.55 
6.00 


3.00 
3.49 
3.53 
6.5  1 
8.00 
8.06 


6.06 
6.00 
6.05 
8.19 
10.40 
10.50 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
I  1.40 
3.20 


I  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.10 

6.62 


3.00 
3.61 
3.55 
6.00 
8.32 
8.36 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


No.  5  I  7 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


NO.  501 
DAILY 


NO.  527 

DAILY 
6  HOUR 


No.  507 
DAILY 


NO.  135 
E>cepT 

SUNDAY 


NO.  509 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
0  HOUR 


No    5  15 
DAILY 


Lv.   NEW  YORK,  SOUTH  FERRY     

Lv.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.   PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  royal  station. 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -- 
Ar    WASHINGTON 


12.10 
12.  15 
7.30 
9.38 
9.42 
10.36 


8.25 
8.30 
10.56 
1.1  I 
1.15 
2.  10 


10.25 
10.30 
12.50 
2.56 
3.00 
4.00 


I  1.25 
1  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


12.55 
1.00 
3.08 
5.06 
6.  10 
6.  10 


PM 

1  .55 
2.00 
4.17 
6.50 
6.55 
7.55 


PM 

3.35 
3.40 
5.48 
7.46 
7.50 
8.40 


4.55 
6.00 
7.26 
9.46 
9.50 
10.50 


6.55 
7.00 
9.38 
1  1  .46 
I  1.50 
12.50 


NIOHT 

12.10 
12.  16 
3.35 
6.05 
6.10 
7.30 


Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains, 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

WESTWARD 

NO     1 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

NO.    7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.  9 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No    3 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  5 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.    I  1 

PITTSeuRO 

LIMITED 

No    47 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

Lv.   NEW   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 

Lv.   NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv    PHILADELPHIA 

10.25UI 
i0.30ui 
12.50  PJI 
2.56  PJI 
3.  10  PJI 
4. 1  6  PJI 

12.56  PJI 
I.OOPM 
3.08  PM 
5.06  pm 
5.20  PM 
6.20  PJI 

N  3.35  PJI 

N  3.40 PJI 

N  6.48  PM 

N  7.46  PJI 

7.30  PM 

8.45  P» 

6.30UI 

+    1.00  P« 

6.55  PM 
7.00  PJI 
9.38  PH 
1  1  .46  PJI 
12.00  NT 
I.IOUI 

12.  10  NT 
12.  15  NT 
7.30  UI 
9.38  UI 
9.47  UI 
I0.50UI 
7.50  PJI 

12.10  NT 
12.16  NT 
3.35UI 
8.50  UI 
9.00  UI 
I0.06UI 

6.65  PJI 
7.00  PJI 
9.38  pm 
1  1  .46  pm 
12.00  NT 
1.00  UI 
9.15UI 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION-. 
Lv.   BALTIMORE    CAMDEN  STATION  --- 

LV  3.30pm 
9.35pm 

LV  3.30P.M 
9.15PJI 

Ar    OLEVE'  and 

6.40  UI 
10.05  UI 

Ar    flOLUMBUS              

7.30  PJI 

g.40uil 

6.50UI 

8.  14ui 
1  I.45UI 
1  1.62u» 
5.45  PH 
6.50  PM 
10. 50  PJI 
lO.OOui 

5.35  pm 
10.35  PJI 
9.30  PJI 
7.28UI 
6.25  UI 
8.40  UI 
7.35  PJ< 

2.35UI 
6.50  UI 
7.05  UI 
1.35  PJI 
5.60  PM 
10.60  PJI 
1  0.00  UI 

Ar,  LOUISVILLE - 

An     MFMPHI*^ 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  nil  points.   N  Connection  east  of  Baltimore  [Camden  Sta.)  is  made  with  509,  "Royal  Limited,"    | 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No.    2 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

NO.  4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No    6 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.    3 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    10 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  12 
DUQueSNE 
LIM..    DAIL> 

No.   46 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  46 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

3.30  PJI 

10.  lOui 

7.46  PJI 

7.05  PM 
12.  lOui 

*l  l.OOui 

*  6.30PM 

8. 20  PJI 

2  30UI 

10.50UI 

1  I.30P.M 
8.00  UI 

9.00  PJI 

I.20PJI 

*  9.00UI 
2.00pm 

+  2.45  P« 

*  6. 1  0  PJI 

2.05UI 
8.20  u« 
8.05  ui 
12.15  PM 
7.30  PJI 
8. 15  PJI 
9.00  PJI 
6.41  UI 
7.50U1 
8.00  u 
10.  15  UI 
1  2.35  PJI 
1  2.40  PJI 

8.00  UI 
8.55UI 
8.  1  6  PJI 
9.00  PJI 
2.46  UI 
3.47UI 
3.55UI 
6.00UI 
8.32  ui 
8.35  UI 

12.10PM 
1 .  1  0  PJI 
1.22  pm 
3.29  pm 
6.55pm 
6.00PJI 

4.50  PM 
5.53  PM 
6.05  PM 
8.  1  9  PJI 
1  0.40  P» 
10.50PJI 

1  I.62UI 
I.IOpm 
1.22  pm 
3.29  pm 
6.55  PJI 
6.00  PJI 

6.30  u. 
7.50  u« 
8.00  UI 
I0.I6UI 
12.35P« 
12.40  PJI 

1  1  .05  pm 
12.25UI 
12.44UI 
3.  lOui 
5.52UI 

1  1  .05PM 
1  2.25UI 
1  2.44  UI 
3.  lOui 
6.62UI 

Ar.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
Ar    BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  . 

Ar.  new  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar.  new    YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.         *  Daily.         t  Daily  except  Sunday.                                           | 

No. 

612. 

No. 

504. 

No. 

526. 

No. 

522. 

No. 

528. 

No. 

508. 

No. 

524. 

THROUGH    PULLMAN    PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED    BY    THE    BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    B.  &   O.       HNEST    SERVICE    IN    THE    WORLD. 
SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.       PARLOR    COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia    and   New  York, 
e:  A.  s  T'w.Al  te  13 . 

Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and   Pittsburg  to  New  York.     Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  PliUadelphla. 

Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.      Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  W'aslilngton  to  Philadelphia. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

Parlor  Car,  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

Five  Hour  Train.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York 

Parlor  Car  Washington  t'>  New  Y<irk.      Dining  Car,  a  la  rartc.  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

'•Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Traiu.  E.\c]uslvf]y  Pullman  Ef|nipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars.  Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Phlladelpbla  to  New  York.  No  extra  fire 
other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  50G.  Olt.>;ervatloQ  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Phlhidelphla.  Drawing  liuom  Ciir  Washington  to  New  York.  DlnlDg 
Car.  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  546.    Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

■WE  ®  1*  W  A.I«  13  . 

No.  605.    Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.     Observation  Parlor  Car  Philadeliibla  lu  Washington. 

No.  517.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.    Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car.  a  la  carte.  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

No.  537.  Five  Hour  Trjiin.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  New  York  to 
Baltimore. 

No.  507.  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car.  table  d'hote;  Cafe,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to 
Philadelphia,  and  Dining  Car,  a  hi  carte,  Baltlniure  lo  Washington. 

No.  501).  •♦Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Traiu.  Exclusively  PuUinau  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car. 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  and  Cafe,  a  Ja  carte.  Philadelphia  to  Washington.  No  extra  faro- 
other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  535.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  503.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  515.    Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Toledo,   Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,    Louisville,    Memphis,    New  Orleans, 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Luiils.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  lialtlmure  to  Cincinnati. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.   Caie  Piuiur  Car  CliiL-innati  to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  t> 
Columbus.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No,  9.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg  and  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Car 
Philadelphia  to  ['.altimore.     Parlor  Car  Allegheny  to  Cleveland. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Parkersburg.    Drawicg  Room  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville.     Cutlet  SL-rvea  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11.  **Pittsbur;r  Limited. "  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  Dlulng  Car  Connellsville  to  Pittsburg.  Sleeping  Car  Deer  Park  to  Pittsburg 
every  Monday  morning. 

No.  5,  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  Sleeping 
Car  Plttshurg  to  Chicago.    Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 

No.  47.    Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 

No.  55.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  lo  St. 
Louis.    Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 

No.  2,  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.     Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 

No.  4.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Cars  serve  all  meals.    Sleeping  Car  Deer  Park  to  Pittsburg  every  Sunday  night. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Philadelphia.      Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  nieils  except  dinner  at  (umberliind. 

No.  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Baltimore.  DIuIng  Cars 
serve  all  meals  e.\cept  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  10.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia.    Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Deer  Park  every  Friday  night. 

No.  13.  **Duquesue  Limited. '*  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Parlor  Car  Cleveland  to  Allegheny.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New 
York.    Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to  Connellsville. 

No.  46.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  4G.    Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.    Parlor  Car  Wheeling  to  Baltimore. 


THROUGH    TICKETS,    SLEEPING   CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows : 

AKRON,  OHIO,  Union  Station.  0.  D,  HoNODLE,  Ticket  Agent.    Howard  Street.  C.  S.  G.  Aplet.  Ticket  Agent. 
BALTIMORE,  Central  Building.  Baltimore  and  Calvert  Streets.  G.  D.  Cbawford.  Ticket  Agent;  B.  F.  Bond.  District  Passen- 
ger Agent.    Camden  Station.  E.  R.  Jones.  Ticket  Agent.    Mt.  Royal  Station,  Chas.  Cockey,  Ticket  Agent. 
BELLAIRE.  OHIO.  J.  F.  SHEBBTi.  Ticket  Agent. 

BOSTON.  'JU  Washington  Street.  J.  P  Taggart,  New  England  Passenger  Agent;  E.  E.  Baeket.  Ticket  Agent. 
BROOKLYN,  N    Y.,  339  Fulton  Street,  T.  H.  Hendrickson,  Ticket  Agent. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y..  L'ltl  Ellicott  Square.  H.  A.  Wells.  Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
BUTLER.  PA  .  Wm.  TuBNEB.  Ticket  Agent. 
CANTON.  OHIO.  S.  S.  C.  McGrew.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHESTER.  PA.,  A.  M.  D.  Mcllinix.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
CHICAGO,  244  Clark  Street.  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.  W.  W.  Picking.  District  Passenger  Agent;  H.  W.  McKewin.  City  Ticket  Agent. 

General  Passenger  Office.  Merchants'  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg..  C.  G.  Lemmon.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  Grand  Central  Station, 

Cor.  Harrison  Street  and  5th  Avenue.  F.J.  Eddy.  Ticket  Agent.  Auditorium  Annex.  221  Michigan  Avenue.  F.  E.  Scott.  Ticket 

Agent 
OHILLICOTHE.  OHIO,  J.  H.  Labeabee,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
CINCINNATI.  B.  4  O.  S.-W..  4th  and  Vine  Streets.  J.  B.  ScoTT.  District  Passenger  Agent.  C.  H.  Wiseman,  City  Ticket  Agent, 

Orin  B.  McCarty,  Passenger  Agent.    Central  Union  Station;  E.  Reising,  Station   Passenger  Agent;  Wm.  Brown.  Depot 

Tiiki-t  Agent. 
CITY  OF  MEXICO,  MEX.,  D.  Bankhabdt.  Agente  General.  B.  &  O.  S.-W..  Apartado  2010. 
CLEVELAND.   OHIO.  241  Superior   Street.  G.  W.  S«niGGlNS.  Traveling  Passenger   Agent.      South  Water  Street  Station, 

A.  N.  DiETZ.  Ticket  Agent;   M.  G.  Carrel.  Division  Passenger  Agent. 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO,  No.  8  North  High  Street,  D.  S.  Wilder.  Division  Passenger  Agent;  \V.  W.  Tamage,  Ticket  Agent.  Union 

Depot.  E.  Pagels.  Ticket  Agent. 
CONNELLSVILLE.  PA..   H.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Ticket  Agent:  J.  T.  Lane.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
COVINGTON,  KY..  402  Scott  Street.  G.  M.  ABBOTT,  Ticket  Agent. 
DALLAS.  TEXAS,  J.  P.  RoGERMAN,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
DENVER,  COLO..  S.  M.  Shattco,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
HARPER'S  FERRY,  'W.  VA.,  0.  E.  DUDBOIV,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO.,  Boi  264.  A.  O.  Goodrich,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  A  O.  S.-W. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  B.  4  O.  S.-W..  4th  and  Main  Streets.  R.  S.  Brown.  District  Passenger  Agent;  J.  G.  Elgin,  City  Passenger 

Agent;  E.  V.Prosser.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  J.  H.  Dorsey.  City  Ticket  Agent;  A.  J.  Cbone.  Ticket  Agent.  7th  Street 

Station. 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO,  S.  Smith.  Ticket  Agent. 
MARIETTA.  OHIO.  G.  M.  Payne.  Ticket  Agent. 
NE'WARK.  N.  J..  182  Market  Street.  F.  T.  Fearey.  Ticket  Agent. 

NE'WARK.  OHIO.  F.  C.  Bartholomew.  Ticket  Agent;  F  P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  Igent. 
NE'W  YORK.  4;i4  Broadway.  Lyman  McCarty.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  C.  B.  Jones.  Ticket  Agent.    1300  Broadway, 

H.  B.  Faroat.  Ticket  Agent.    No,  6  Astor  House.  A.  J.  Oesterla.  Ticket  Agent.    261  Broadway.  Thos.  Cook  &  SON.  Ticket 

Agents.  113  Broadway.  R.  H.  Crunden  &  Co.. Ticket  Agents.   '25  Union  Square.  West,  Raymond  &  Whitcomb,  Ticket  Agents. 

391  Grand  Street,  Hyman  Werner,  Ticket  Agent.    Stations,  South  Ferry,  foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty 

Street,  N.  R. 
NORFOLK.  VA.,  94  Granby  Street.  Wither's  Bklg..  Arthur  G.  Lewis.  Southern  Passenger  Agent;  W.C.  Young. Ticket  Agent. 
OMAHA,  NEB. ,  604-5  First  National  Bank  Building.  J.  0.  BURCH.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
PARKERSBURG,  'W.  VA. ,  A.  J.  SMITH.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
PHILADELPHIA,  834  Chestnut  Street,  BERNARD  AsHBY,  District  Passenger  Agent;  C.  D.  Gladding,  Ticket  Agent.    N.  E. 

Cor.  13th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  C.  E.  Watebs.  Ticket  Agent.    1005  Chestnut  Street,  Raymond  &  Whitcomb.  Ticket  Agents. 

3962  Market  Street,  Union  Teansfeb  Co.,  Ticket  Agents.     609  South  3d  Street  and  Vim  North  2d  Street.  M.  Rosenbaum, 

Ticket  Agent.    Station.  Cor.  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  W.  W.  Baekey.  Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBURG.  Cor.  5th  Avenue  and  Wood  Street.  E.  D.  Smith.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  E.  D.  Steinman.  City  Ticket 

Agent.    540  Smithfield  Street.  J.  V.  McCobmick,  Ticket  Agent.   Station.  Cor.  Smithfield  and  Water  Streets,  S.J.  Hutchison. 

Ticket  Agent. 
SANDUSKY.  OHIO.  T.  B.  TucKEB.  Ticket  Agent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL..  Room  1.  Hobart  Building.  PETER  Harvey.  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 
SPRINGFIELD.  ILL..  N.  J.  Neeb,  Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 

ST.  LOUIS.  B.  4  O.  S.-W..  6th  and  Olive  Streets.  F.  D.  Gildebsleeve.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  H.  O.  Steven- 
son. City  Passenger  Agent;  L.  G.  Paul,  City  Ticket    Agent;    L.  L.  Horning.  Station   Passenger  Agent;  B.  N.  Edmond- 

SON.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
ST.  PAUL.  MINN.,  R.  C.  Haase.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
TIFFIN.  OHIO.  A.  J.  Bell.  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNES.  IND  .  W.  P.  TowNsEND.  Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
•WASHINGTON.  D.  C. ,  707  16th  Street.  N.  W.  Cor.  New  York  Avenue.  S.  B.  Hege.  District  Piissenger  Agent;  H.  P.  Merrill, 

Ticket  Agent.    619  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  H.  R.  HowsER.  Ticket  Agent.    Station.  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  C  Street.  J.  Lewis, 

Jr..  Ticket  Agent. 
■WHEELING.  W.  VA..  B.  4  O.  Station.  T.  C.  BUREE,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent 
W^ILMINGTON.  DEL.,  Delaware  Avenue  Station,  H.  A.  Miller.  Passenger  and   Ticket   Agent.    Market  Street  Station, 

W.  Fulton.  Ticket  Agent. 
■WINCHESTER.  VA..  T.  B.  Patton.  Ticket  Agent. 
YOUNGSTO'WN.  OHIO.  jAiaES  AIKEN.  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANESVILLE,  OHIO.  Jas.  H.  Lee.  Ticket  Agent. 
EUROPEAN  AGENTS,  BALTIMORE  EXPORT  4  IMPOST  Co.,  Limited.  '23.  24  and  25  Billitor  Street.  London.  E.  C;  21  Water 

Street.  Liverpool.  England. 

In  addition  to  offices  and  depots  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B    4  O.  may  be  obtained  at 

TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


C.  W.   BASSETT.  General  Passenger  Agent.  B.  N.  AUSTIN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  East,  Baltimore.  Md.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  'West,  Chicago. 

D.  B.   MARTIN.  Manager  Passenger  Traffic.  O.  P.  McCARTY,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  Baltimore.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  S.-W.  R.  R.,  Cincinnati. 


THE 


BALTIMORE,  6  OHIO  R.  R. 


operates  its  o^vn 


Dining  Car 
Service  .  . 


on  all 


THROUGH    TRAINS 


Ala 

Carte 


VVPHILADELPHIA' 
,.     -BALTIIVIORE 
'^^t  WASniNOTON 
^PITTSBURG 
CINCINNATI-    . 
CHICAG0%^4^ 
j;5T.L0lJI5^If 


Table 
d'Hote 


The    Highest    Standard 

in 

SERVICE    AND     ME,NU 

A    LA    CARTE.    OR.    TABLE    DHOTE. 

Complete  Details  of  the  Service  in  all  Time  Schedules 


■i1i?g^-* 


An  Exclusively  Pullman 
Train,  Vestibuled  throughout 
with  Buffet  Smoking, 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars. 
Unexcelled  Dining  and  Cafe 
Car  Service. 


THE  DINIXG  CAK 


The 
"Royal 
Limited" 


Runs  every  day  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Washington 
in  five  hours.      No  extra 
fare  other  than  regular 
Pullman  charge. 


jlaifl 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR 


Seashore  Excursions 


ATLANTIC    CITY 

Cape  May,  Sea  Isle  City,  Ocean  City,  N.  J. 

Ocean  City,  Md.,  Rehoboth  Beach,  Del. 


BALTIMORE.  6  OHIO  R.  R. 

In  Conneclion  with  the   Philadelphia  <&   Reading   Ry. 

THIRSDAYS:  August  14  and  28 
September  4,  1902 

from 

Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Marietta 

Parkersburg,  Huntington,  Kenova 

and  all   Intermediate   Stations  east  to 

Washington  Junction 

TICKETS 

Will  be  sold  at  VERY  LOW  RATES  on  above  dates,  valid  for  return  SIXTEEN  (1(3)  DAYS, 
including  date  of  sale. 

STOP=OVERS 

Tickets  sold  for  excursion  of  September  4  require  deposit  with  Joint  Agent  at  Atlantic  City,  or 
with  Depot  Ticket  Agents  at  other  seashore  resorts,  immediately  on  arrival,  and  must  be  validated 
for  return  passage.  They  will  not  permit  of  stop-over  in  either  direction,  except  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  within  limit  on  return  trip,  on  deposit  with  Ticket  Agent  at  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Stalion, 
New  Jersey  Avenue  and  C  Street. 

Tickets  sold  for  excursions  of  August  14  and  28,  will  permit  of  stop-over  within  the  final. limit 
on  return  trip  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington,  provided  tickets  are  deposited  with 
Depot  Ticket  Agent  at  either  place,  immediately  on  arrival.  Tickets  for  these  excursions  will  be 
good  leaving  Philadelphia  for  seashore  resorts  on  day  following  date  of  sale. 


SUMMER  RESORTS  IN  THE  ALLEGHANIES 

Bedford  Springs  Hotel 

BEDFORD,  PA. 

N      THE 

"HEART  OF  THE  ALLEOHAMES" 

Open  June  to  October 

REACHED  VIA  ThE 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO   R.  R. 

FAMOUS  FOR  ITS  MINERAL  AND   PURE  WATERS 

"Magnesia,  Sulphur,  Chalybeate  or  Iron  and 
Sweet  Springs" 

MOUNTAIN  LAKE  PARK 

MARYLAND 

IV^OUNTAIN    LAKE    PARK,    on   the    crest    of 
IVl        ^^^    Alleghanies,    between    Deer    Park    and 
Oakland   and  on  the  main  line  of  the  Balti- 
more   &    Ohio    Railroad,    is    the     annual    meeting 
place     of      the     Mountain     Chautauqua,     established 
in  the  fall  of    1881.      Every  summer  large   gather- 
ings of  people  hold    their    religious    and   secular    con- 
ventions in  its  large  auditorium,  seating  about  6,000 
people.      Adjoining  the    Auditorium    are    the  lecture 
and  school  rooms  devoted  to  educational  features. 

The  important  gatherings  announced  for  August 
are    as  follows:     Mountain   Chautauqua   Meeting, 
August  I-28j  National  Archery  Association,  August 
13-15. 

Besides  the   regular  summer   excursion  rates   in 
effect  to  this  popular  resort,  special  rates  have   been 
announced  for  each  of  the  above  occasions. 

Mountain   Lake  Park   is  a   beautiful   resort    for 
health  and  rest  with  the  advantages  of   schools    and 
lyceum.       There    are    six    or  seven    good    hotels   and 
many    boarding   houses,  besides   about    two    hundred 
cottages. 

For  full  information,  tickets,  etc.,  call  on  agents 

BALTIMORE   &   OHIO  R.  R. 

THE  IDEAL  HEALTH  AND  SUMMER 
RESORT  OE  PENNSYLVANIA    .    . 

fINEST  NINE-HOLE  OOLF  COURSE  IN  TIIE  STATE 

OUR  BEAUTIFUL  SOUVEMH  BOOKLET  TELLS  VOU  OF  TH-; 
NUMEROUS    ADVANTAGES     AND     ATTRACTIONS   OF    BED- 
FORD   SPRINGS — WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  HAVE  YOU   READ  IT 

H.  £..  BEMIS.  Manager 

WINTER   RESORT:      Florida  East  CoasI  Hotel  Co.— 
Hotels  Royal  Vicloria.  The  Colonial  and  Victoria 
Annex.    Nassau,  Bahamas 

FOR  FULL  INFORMATION,    TICKETS. 
ETC..   CALL  UPON  AGENTS    OF    THE 

BALTIMORE,    O    OHIO    R,    R. 

OAKLAND 

MARYLAND 

QAKLAND,  MD..  is  on  the  crest  of  the 
\j     Alleghanies  known  as  "The  Glades," 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio    Railroad  and   only  six   miles    from 
Deer   Park.       It    contains   many   beautiful 
homes  and  private  cottages  owned  by  resi- 
dents of   distant  cities   who   occupy   them 
every  summer  on  account  of  the  delightful 
climate.                                                                   i 

One    large    and   several    small    hotels 
and    many    boarding    houses    provide    for 
transient   guests  in  the  summer  time.      It 
is   easy  of  access   and  reached  by  through 
trains   from   St.   Louis,   Louisville,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago,  Columbus,  Wheeling,  Balti- 
more, Washintgon,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York. 

For  full  information,  tickets,  etc.,  call 
on  agents 

BALTINORC   &   OHIO   R.  R. 

HARPER'S  FERRY 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

T"HIS  historical  town,  unsurpassed  in  beauty 
i        and    historic   connections,    is  fully 
equipped  as  a  summer  resort.  Several 
modem  hotels  and  cottages  are  built  in  loca- 
tions commanding  the  finest  scenery  of  the 
Potomac  and  Shenandoah  rivers. 

Harper's  Ferry  is  in  West  Virginia,  on  the 
main  line  of   the  Baltimore  &  Ohio   Rail- 
road.     All  through  trains  pass  through  it. 
It  is  conveniently  located  and  in   an  easy 
distance  from  all  famous  springs  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley. 

Regular  summer  rates  in  effect. 

For  full  information,  tickets,  etc.,  call  on 
agents 

BALTIMORE   &   OHIO  R.  R. 
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THE  HUMOR  OF  TO-DAY. 


South   Ferry 

NEW  YORK   CITY 


B>^^  JMost  Cotivcnicnt  entrance  to 

^  ^  Vi/^     Greater  j^Jew  Y^^^ 

Ginnects  under  Same  Roof  with  all  Elevated  Trains,  Broadway,  Columbus  and  Lexington  Avenue 
Cable  Lines,  East  and  West  Side  Belt  Line*,  and  all  Ferries  to  Brooklyn. 


36th    A.nnua.1    Encampment    G.   A.,    R., 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  6  =  11,   1902 


THE   GREAT  BATTLE,FIELD  ROUTE, 

Tickets  will  be  sold  from  all  points  on  the  line  of  the    Bailtimore  £)  Ohio 

Railroad  to  Washington  at 

GRE-ATLY  RE.DUCE.D  RATE.S 

From  the  territory  Kii^t  of  tin-  Ohio  lil^t-r  tirki-ts  will  he  soUl  f.u-  iiM  liaiii^  ■•!*  0,-i()lier  llli.  r>Lli.  f.th  aiui  Ttli.  vnliii  tor 
return  until  October  Uth;  except  il  tick.ts  ,ire  deposited  with  Joint  A^eiit  hetween  t)ctol)er  7tli  and  Hth,  and  on  payment  of 
50  cents,  tliey  may  be  extended  to  leave  Washinirton  to  November  3d,  lUHS.  inclusive. 

From  the  territory  We«t  of  the  Ohio  RIvor  tickets  will  be  sold  for  all  trains  of  October  3d.  4th.  fttli  and  (ith,  inclusive, 
valid  tor  return  until  October  Htli;  except  if  tickets  are  deposited  wit'i  Joint  Au'ent  not  later  than  noon  of  October  liitli. 
and  on  payment  of  50  cents,  tliey  may  be  extended  to  leave  Washington  to  November  :id.  19IW.  inclusive. 

STOP=OVE.RS 


pJiHiit  w  ill  iirr  init  of  sto|>-over  in  each  direction  at  Oakland, 
poiMi  dcsiifd  east  of  the  Ohio  Kiver.  in  either  direction 


All  excursion  tickets  to  Washington  accimiu  <i  \  i;  h 
Mountain  Lake  Park  and  Deer  Tark.  Md..  and  at  mii  <itlu 
within  return  limit. 

From  \ew  York,  Phlladelplila.  Chewter*  Wlliiilnirtoii  iiihI  ICiilttmore  there  are  nine  fast  vestibuled  train::!!  each 
day  to  \Va!>liiiiirton.  with  splendid  Coaches.  Pullman  Parlor  Cars  and  unexcelled  Dining  and  Cafe  Car  service.  This  is  the 
famous  ■Ivoval  Blue  Line."  including  the  "Uoyal  Limited."  tlnest  daylight  train  in  the  world. 

From  PittKbiire  the  Baltimore  tV  t)hio  is  the  short  route  without  «ny  ehniise  of  earn.  Three  fast  vestihuled  trains 
daily,  vc:-tibulcd  throughout,  with  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars.  Observation  Cars  and  Dining  Cars. 

From  Wheeling,  viaOrafton.  three  fast  vestibuled  trains  daily.  The  day  train  with  Pullman  Parlor  Cur  and  the  night 
trains  with  Pullman  Sleeping  Car. 

From  ColiimbuM,  via  Bellaire  and  Grafton,  through  PuHinan  Sleeping  Cars.    {Tickets  will  be  sold  also  via  Pittsburg.) 

From  i'le>  eland,  tickets  will  be  sold  via  llttsburg. 

From  t-'hk-aeo,  two  fast  vestibuled  trains  daily,  with  Pullnuin  Sleeping  Cars  and  Dining  Cars— one  via  Pittsburg,  the 
other  \  ia  Newark.     The  sliortent  route  with  no  chance  of  cart. 

From  St.  LouU,  I,oul«vllle  and  Clnt-lnaatl.  Hire-  fust  \.-stibuled  daily  trains,  with  no  change  of  cars.  Throuirb 
Pullman  Sleeping  Cars,  excellent  Dining  Car  --civ  iif.     The  «)iorteHt   route  with   no  ehantce  of  earw. 


THE.  BALTIMORE  6  OHIO  R.  R.  ENTERS  WASHINGTON  UNDER  THE 
SHADOW  OF  THE  CAPITOL  DOME. 
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GENERAL   PLAN   OF  THE   CITY  OF  WASHINGTON. 


The  Baltimore  6  Ohio  Railroad 

AND   THE   CIVIL  WAR 


The  Baltimore  6  Ohio  Railroad 


AND   THE.   CIVIL  WAP^ 


1861=65 


It  was  the  first  and  most  desirable  point  of  vantage 
coveted  by  both  the  Federal  and  Confederate  armies 
In  May.  1861,  the  four  Federal  advance  columns  con 
centrated  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va..  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
Harper's  Ferry.  AV.  Va.,  and  at  Washington.  To  re 
tain  the  advantage,  the  Federal  govtrument  estab 
Ushed  block  houses  along  the  railroad  from  the  Mono 
cacy  to  the  Ohio  River,  besides  forts  at  Winchester, 
Harper's  Ferry,  Cumberland,  Piedmont  and  New 
Creek  (  Keyser).  The  B.  &  O.  was  the  base  of  opera 
tlons  for  the  Federal  army  for  nearly  four  years  and 
from  which  the  government  could  not  take  advance 
line  earlier  than  November,  1864.  The  B.  &  O.  was 
the  means  of  communication  between  the  West  and 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  consequently  In  a 
continual  state  of  siege.  Harper's  Ferry,  the  key  to 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  tirst  famed  through  the  fanat- 
ical attempt  of  John  Brown,  In  defying  the  laws  and 
customs  of  hie  country,  was  captured  or  recaptured 
eight  times  In  three  years.  The  Government  arsenal 
and  armories  which  were  located  there,  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  government  to  prevent  their  capture. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-nine  battles  of 
greater  or  less  importance  were  fought  on 
or  adjacent  to  the  baltimore  a:  ohio  rail- 
ROAD, not  taking  Into  consideration  the  Innumerable 
skirmishes. 


Harper's  Ferry,  the  Gate  to  the 
Shenandoah  Valley 

Where  the  three  states  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia 
and  Maryland  come  together;  where  the  Potomac 
and  Sht-nandoah  rivers  unite;  where  the  towering 
steeps  of  the  Blue  Ridge  end  abruptly,  frowning  upon 
the  heights  of  Maryland  and  Bolivar  Heights  In  West 
Virginia,  lies  the  quaint  historic  town  of  Harper's 
Ferry.  John  Brown  baptized  It  in  blood  In  1859,  when 
he  captured  the  town  and  the  U.  S.  arsenal  and  made 
his  final  and  fatal  stand  in  the  engine  house  (known 
afterwards  as  John  Brown's  fort),  alongside  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  Railroad.  A  plain  shaft,  simply  In- 
scribed, now  marks  the  location. 

Again  In  1861.  grim  vlsaged  war  seized  the  village 
and  held  It  tight  In  Its  grasp  for  nearly  four  years. 
The  deeds  that  were  done,  and  the  tales  that  are  tuld 
coucernlng  Harper's  Ferry  fill  volumes. 

The  heights  at  Harper's  Ferry  guarded  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley.  It  was  a  most  Important  stronghold  to 
be  desired  when  some  great  campaign  was  planned 
by  either  army. 

From  Harper's  Ferry  the  Shenandoah  division  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  extends  southward  to 
Charlestown,  Winchester,  Harrisonburg  and  Lexing- 
ton. Battlefields  surround  the  village  In  all 
directions. 


One  Hundred  and  Seventy=nine 

Battles  were  Fought  On 

or  Adjacent  to  the 

Baltimore  6  Ohio   R.ailroad 


The  Potomac  River,  Indelibly  Linked 
With  the  Fortunes  of  War 

"  'AH  quiet  along  the  Potomac  lo-nlght,' 
Except  now  and  then  a  stray  picket 
Is  shot,  as  he  walks  on  his  beat  to  and  fro. 
By  a  rifleman  laid  In  the  thicket." 

But  It  was  NOT  always  quiet  along  the  Potomac. 
For  four  long  weary  years  the  valley  through  which 
the  river  winds,  and  which  now  Is  a  dream  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  was  hotly  contested  ground  for  the 
great  armies  of  the  North  and  South. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  follows  the 
famous  stream  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
— from  Piedmont,  W.  Va.,  to  Washington  Junction, 
Maryland — and  both  river  and  railroad  were  crossed 
and  recrossed  time  and  again,  by  the  contending 
armies.  The  battles  of  Antletam,  South  Mountain, 
Monocacy  and  Gettysburg  were  all  fought  north  of 
the  main  line  of  the  B.  &  O.  Harper's  Ferry  pictur- 
esque and  beautiful,  lies  on  the  sharp  northeastern 
point  of  West  Virginia,  whose  rock-bound  sides  guide 
the  gentle  Shenandoah  to  Its  confluence  with  the 
Potomac. 


The  Shenandoah  Valley,  the 

•'Valley    of    Dispute." 

'"Sheridan's  R.ide" 

The  beautiful  valley  of  the  Shenandoah— known  in 
the  army  as  the  "Valley  of  Dispute"— sufl'ered  more 
than  any  one  section  of  country.  A  branch  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  extends  southward 
through  It  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Strasburg  and 
from  Harrisonburg  to  Lexington,  with  the  Southern 
Railway  forming  the  connecting  link.  The  Blue 
Ridge  on  the  east  and  the  Shenandoah  Mountains  on 
the  west,  echoed  with  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the 
crack  of  musketry  almost  continually  during  '63, 
64  and  '65. 

Halltown,  Charlestown.  Summit  Point,  Winchester, 
Opequon.  Kernstown,  Middletown.  Cedar  Creek, 
Strasburg,  Fisher's  Hill,  Woodstock,  Mt.  Jackson, 
New  Market,  Harrisonburg,  Ci-oss  Keys,  Staunton 
and  Lexington,  following  each  other  consecutively 
down  the  road,  were  battle-stained  over  and  over. 

Winchester  suffered  the  most.  Cedar  Creek  was 
perhaps  the  fiercest,  where  Sheridan  became  Im- 
mortalized in  history  for  his  famous  ride  from  Win- 
chester. 
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36th    Annual    Encampment    G.  A.,   R.. 
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SPECiaL    RATES    FOR    SIDE    TRIPS 

TO 

Battlefields  and  Prominent  Points 

Tickets  via  routes  and  at  rates  named  below  will  be  on  sale  at  stations  designated  during  tlie  Encampment 


ATLANTIC    CITY.  N.  J.  . 

AiHl  Return. 

BEVERLY,  W.  VA. 

And  Return. 

GETTYSBVRG.  P.\. 

And  Return. 

GETTYSBURG,  PA -.. 

Keturning  to  Weverlon. 

GETT YSBIKG,  PA 

.\nd  Return. 

GETTYSBURG.  PA 

And  Return. 
GETTY'SBURG,  PA 

Returning  to  Cherry  Run. 

KEEDYSVILLE.  M.  X>.  (.\NTIETAM)  i 

And  Return. 

MT.  VERXOJJ,  VA 

And  Return. 

MT.  VERNON,  VA 

.\nd  Return. 


NORFOLK,  VA 

OLI)    I'OINT   COMFORT 

And  Return. 

PHILIPPI,  W.  VA 

And  Return. 

RICHMOND,  VA . 

.And  Return. 

RICHMOND,  VA 

And  Iteturn. 


RICHMOND,  VA 

And  Return 


VIRGINI.\  B.YTTLEFIELD   POINT.S 

And  Return. 

VIRGINIA  BATTLEFIELD  POINTS. 

And  Return. 

VIRGINIA  BATTLEFIELD  POINTS. 

.\nd  Return. 

POINTS    ON    B.    &   O.     R.    R.  west   of  i 
WiishinKton.    D.    C,    to    .-md    including  j 
GRAFTON.     PHILIPPI.     STRAS-  1 
BURG    .Il"N(  TIO  N.  HAGER.S- 
TOWN.  FREDERICK  und  iiilHrme- 

diate  stations _ 1 

.iud  Return. 

CHESTER,  PA 

And  Return. 

BALTIMORE,  MD 

And  Return. 

NEAV   YORK  CITY 

And  Return. 

NEAVARK,  N.  J 

.\nd  Return. 

AVILMINGTON,  DEL 

And  Return. 


Washington - -- -- 

Grafton,  W.  Va. 

Cherry  Run.  W.  Va 

Cherry  Run,  W.  Va 

Washington  (via  Hagerstown) _ . 

Weverton 

Weverton 

Weverton — 

Washington  

Washington  (via  boat) (a) 

Washington  (via  trolley) (h) 

Washington  (via  N.  &  W.  S.  B.  Co.)... 

Grafton ^ 

Washington  (via  Fredericksburg) 


Washington 

I  ( iuliik-  vii^  N.  &  W..  D.  C.  S.  B.  Co..  Fort  Monroe 
und  I'.  iV  o.  R'y.  returning  all  rail  through 
Frederielvshurg,  Va.) 

Washington  

(tioinn  via  N.  .t  W..  D.  C.  S.  B.  Co..  Fort  Monroe 
anil  Virginia  Nav.  Co.  to  Richmond,  return- 
ing all  rail  through  Fredericksburg.  Va. ) 

Harper's  Ferry  — 3 

Shenandoah  Junction ) 

Washington  - J. 


Washington 

Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 


ARE 


$8.00 
1.94 
1.75 
1.75 
3.35 
1.35 
1.75 
.40 

i.a-^ 

.75 

.50 
3.00 

.73 
3.50 

-       5.75 

■       4.75 

One  Fare  for 
the   Round  Trip 

One  Fare  for 
the   Round  Trip 

One  Fare  for 
the  Round  Trip 

One  Fare  for 
the   Round  Trip 

5.50 
2.00 
10.00 
9.75 
5.00 


(rt)  Aclll.isslon  to  -Mt.  Vernon  erounds  included.  ('')  Admi^Bion  to  Mt.  Vernon  tyounde  nol  ini-hldcd. 
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FORT    HILL. 


BY   A.   MARSHALL   ROSS. 


IN   Addison  Township,  Somerset  County, 
Pennsylvania,  near  the  line  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad,   about   ninety 
miles  east  of  Pittsburg,  is   an   object   of 
interest  and  curiosity;  a  veritable  enigma 
to  everybody  for  centuries. 

The  first  white  men  to  penetrate  into 
the  great  wilderness  of  the  western  part 
of  the  then  province  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
which  what  is  known  now  as  Somerset 
County  was  a  part,  were  Indian  traders, 
in  the  year  1730.  They  were  closely 
followed  by  hunters  who,  in  couples 
or  small  bands,  ventured  into  it  for  the 
wild  game  of  different  kinds,  so  abundant 
in  the  mountain  fastnes.ses.  But  the  very 
first  real  bona  fide  white  settlement  within 
the  present  bounds  of  the  county,  was 
made,  from  1763  to  1768,  by  a  few  families 
at  and  in  vicinity  of  the  historic  Turkey 
Foot  of  the  three  streams  (the  Casselman, 
Youghiogheny  and  Laurel  Hill  Creek),  in 
eluded  now  in  the  incorporate  limits  of 
the  borough  of  Confluence. 

The  Hill  is  but  a  few  miles  east  of  Con- 
fluence. It  is  of  considerable  altitude, 
having  an  area  of  about  one  hundred 
acres  with  nearly  level  top,  slightly  sloping 
toward  a  conical  top  of  seven  acres.  The 
pioneers  found  it  as  it  is  now;  apparently 
it  was  much  higher,  probably  a  peak  like 
that  near  it,  but  had  been  cut  down  and 
leveled,  the  earth  removed  being  thrown 
over  the  edge  and  down  the  sides,  making 
symmetrical  contour.  E!ut  when,  by  whom 
and  for  what  purpose?  The  Indians  knew 
nothing  of  its  origin.  There  are  a 
number  of  legends  connected  with  it,  but 
they  are  all  improbable.  That  it  was  a 
military  fort  is  almost  universally  dis- 
credited now,  alf  0  that  it  was  made  by  the 
red  men:  and  the  general  belief  is  that  it 
was  the  work  of  that  people  whose  occu- 
pancy of  America  antedated  that  of  the 
Indians  in  possession  at  its  so-called  "dis- 


covery;" a  people  of  much  higher  civiliza- 
tion, about  whom  we  know  so  little,  but 
call,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  name,  the 
Mound  Builders,  and  used  by  them  as  a 
place  of  meeting  for  religious  ceremonies. 
Stone  arrow  and  spear  heads,  skinning 
knives  and  other  articles,  have  been 
found  near  the  surface  of  top  and  side. 
These  doubtless  belonged  to  Indians 
who  had  possession  later,  but  fragments 
of  pottery,  etc.,  that  have  been  picked 
up  could  not  have  been  made  by  them. 
Fort  Hill  has  never  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. That  it  contains  subterranean 
chambers  is  legendary,  only,  but  some 
plausibility  is  given  to  it  by  the  fact  that 
many  years  ago  a  small  opening  in  the  side 
of  the  hill,  near  its  base,  was  discovered. 
It  may  have  been  the  concealed  entrance  of 
a  secret  passage,  either  into  a  room  or 
rooms,  or  through  the  hill  to  its  top;  an 
investigation  could  be  made  with  little 
trouble  and  very  slight  expense.  Fort 
Hill  is,  perhaps,  merely  a  sealed  book  wait- 
ing to  be  opened  and  read,  and  may  contain 
considerable  archteological  information  of 
importance. 

It  is  said  the  Indians,  naturally  supersti- 
tious, and  the  first  white  settlers  as  well, 
always  avoided  the  hill  at  night.  We  of 
this  day  and  generation  are  much  more 
materialistic  than  our  ancestors  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  do  not  have  as 
much  faith  in  the  supernatural,  and  it  is 
with  a  smile  we  learn  that  they  believed 
the  hill  was  haunted. 

The  railroad  is  near  the  hill.  Through 
a  deep  ravine  between  them  hurries  the 
Casselman  River  to  its  confluence  at  the 
Turkey  Foot  with  the  Youghiogheny  and 
Laurel  Hill  Creek.  But  ihe  distance  across, 
in  an  air  line,  is  so  little  that  a  very  fine 
view  of  the  hill  can  be  had  from  the  rail- 
road for  quite  a  distance  east  of  Brook's 
Tunnel. 


GENERAL  FRANZ  SIGEL,  HERO  OF  MARYLAND  HEIGHTS  AND 
HARPER'S  FERRY,  WHO  PASSED   AWAY  AUGUST   22,  1902. 


"I    FIGHTS    MIT    SIGEL.' 


BY  GRANT    P.  ROBINSON,  UNION   SOLDIER,  1S63. 


I  MET  him  again;  lie  was  trudging  along. 
His  knapsack  with  chickens  was  swelling: 
He  had  "raided"  those   dainties   and   thought   it 
no  wrong. 
From  an  absent  secessionist's  dwelling. 
"What  regiments  yours,  and  under  whose  flag 
Do  you  fight?"  said  I,  touching  his  shoulder. 
Turning  slowly  around,  he  smilingly  said — 

And  the  thought  made  him  stronger  and  bolder — 
"I fights  mit  Sigel!" 

The  next  time  I  saw  him  his  knapsack  was  gone. 

His  cap  and  his  canteen  were  missing; 
Shell,  shrapnel  and  grape  and  the  swift  rifle  ball 

Around  him  and  o'er  him  were  hissing. 
"How  are  you,  my  friend,  and  where  have  you  been? 

And  for  what  and  for  whom  are  you  fighting?" 
He  said,  as  a  shell  from  the  enemy's  guns 

Sent  his  arm  and  his  musket  "a-kiting," 
"I fights  mit  Sigel!" 

•■Hiirpcr's  Kerry  was  taken,  retaken  or  evaenated  every  time  the  Confederates  erossed  the  Potomac,  except  in  186i.  when 

General  siijel  determined  to  liold  it  at  all  hazards,  a  thinir  wliich  at  the  time  seemed  impossible,  for  no  army  had 

been  able  to  rro^.~  the  Potomac  and  remain  across  without  a  proper  garrison.     But  this  Oeneral  Sipel 

acriiuipii^hed  by  takintt  an  enforced  position  upon  the  heights,  resisting  Early's  lartrely 

superior  force,  which  completely  surrounded  him  most  of  the  time" 


And  once  more  I  met  him  and  knelt  by  his  side. 

His  life-blood  was  rapidly  flowing; 
I  whispered  of  home,  wife,  children  and  friends. 

The  bright  land  to  which  he  was  going. 
"And  have  you  no  word  for  the  dear  ones  at  home  — 

The  widow,  the  father  and  mother?" 
"Yaw,  yaw,"  said  he;  "tell  them,  oh,  tell  them  I 
fights " 

Alas!  he  could  think  of  no  other — 
"I fights  mit  Sigel!" 

We  scooped  out  a  grave  and  he  dreamlessly  sleeps 

On  the  bank  of  the  Rapidan  River; 
His  home  and  his  kindred  alike  are  unknown, 

His  reward  in  the  hands  of  the  Giver. 
We  placed  a  rough  board  at  the  head  of  his  grave, 

And  we  left  him  alone  in  his  glory, 
But  on  it  we  marked,  ere  we  turned  from  the  .spot. 

The  little  we  knew  of  his  story — 
"I fights  mit  Sigel!" 


THE    HUMOR    OF    TO-DAY. 


BY   W.   D.   NESBIT  IN   THE  INDEPENDENT. 


IN  the  file  room  of  The  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can are  the  bound  volumes  of  the 
paper,  dating  back  to  1773.  Here  the 
person  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  study  of 
the  growth  and  development  of  newspaper 
humor  in  America  may  spend  some  musty, 
dusty,  but  doubtless  enlightening,  hours. 
Considered  in  the  light  of  present  day  wit, 
there  was  no  newspaper  humor  a  century 
ago.  If  we  will  but  remember  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  strictly  moraled  people  of 
those  days,  we  shall  recall  the  fact  that 
at  that  time  any  manifestation  of  humor 
was  regarded  as  intensely  unregenerate,  if 
not  wholly  wicked.  We  see,  in  the  histori- 
cal novel  of  to-day,  much  of  the  "sprightly 
wit"  and  '"brilliant  conversation"  of  the  old 
colonial  regime,  but  it  was  not  reflected  in 
the  papers  of  that  time.  To  get  any  news- 
paper humor  to  speak  of  we  must  come  on 
down  to  about  fifty  years  ago,  when  it  began 
to  be  realized  that  dignity  was  rather 
wasted  in  the  concoction  of  matter  intended 
to  coax  a  smile. 

Until  some  thirty  years  ago,  however, 
such  a  thing  as  a  staff  humorist  was  almost 
unknown  in  a  newspaper  office.  Prior  to 
that  time  it  was  not  the  newspaper  that  had 
the  man,  but  the  man  that  had  the  news- 
paper. The  Burlington  Hawkeye,  Peck's 
Sun,  Texas  Si  f tings  and  Danbury  News  are 
fair  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. In  each  of  these  publications  was  a 
certain,  peculiar,  individual  style  of  humor 
that  has  been  imitated  a  thousand  times 
since.  But  the  imitations  have  never  been 
so  good  as  the  original.  The  "Danbury 
News  Man"  took  the  old  stovepipe  joke  and 
won  enduring  fame  by  it.  He  was  the 
prose  lyricist  of  home  affairs,  and  nothing 
was  impossible  to  him,  from  setting  a  hen 
to  driving  a  nail,  when  he  wished  to  pro- 
duce his  weekly  quota  of  fun.  Peck's  Sun 
rose  and  set  with  "The  Bad  Boy."  The 
Burlington  Hawkeye  brought  "Bob"  Bur- 
dette  before  the  public.  Texas  Siftings 
has  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,  but  the 
memory  of  Alex.  Sweet  is  yet  green.  We 
must  not  forget  the  misspelled  efforts  of 
D.  R.  Locke,  "Petroleum  V.  Nasby,"  whose 


grotesque  humor  was  once  the  best  known 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to-day  would 
not  attract  any  attention.  He  was  respon- 
sible for  the  host  of  misguided  writers  who 
seem  to  think  that  poor  spelling  is  the  hall 
mark  of  real  humor.  Of  all  the  specialists 
of  the  early  days  but  one  endures  at  this 
time.  Charles  B.  Lewis,  "M.  Quad,"  who 
gave  the  Detroit  Free  Press  fame  on  two 
hemispheres,  still  continues  to  write  of  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  Mr.  Bowser,  and 
of  the  editor  of  the  Arizona  Kicker,  and 
his  work  finds  ready  sale. 

Chicago  is  the  center  of  newspaper 
humor  now.  The  work  of  Eugene  Field  in 
that  city  seems  to  have  planted  the  seed 
of  ambition  in  the  breasts  of  its  newspaper 
men,  for  he  has  several  very  capable  suc- 
cessors. Some  few  of  them  have  the  cour- 
age to  follow  the  lines  of  their  own  origi- 
nality, and  are  doing  much  to  elevate  the 
profession  of  light  and  airy  writing;  yet 
others  of  them  are  held  down  by  their 
desire  to  follow  the  admirable  style  of 
Field.  Including  the  Chicago  newspapers 
there  are  a  scant  dozen  in  the  United  States 
which  maintain  staff  humorists  whose  work 
is  regularly  quoted.  There  are  others  who 
write  column  after  column  of  quips,  and 
whose  work  is  printed  on  the  ground  that 
anything  foolish  is  funny,  but  they  do  not 
win  that  great  indorsement  of  merit — the 
distinction  of  being  copied  and  imitated. 
No  New  York  daily  newspaper  makes  a 
regular  feature  of  original  humor. 

The  short  joke,  as  it  is  known  to-day, 
is  a  product  of  recent  years.  It  is  improv- 
ing in  quality  right  along,  and  may  yet 
take  high  place  from  a  literary  standpoint, 
when  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  com- 
posing really  original  and  amusing  para- 
graphs are  more  generally  recognized. 
To-day  there  are  not  so  many  people  who 
regard  a  joke  writer  as  a  ne'er-do-well  who 
pens  jokes  because  he  can  do  nothing  else, 
or  will  do  nothing  else,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  It  is  not  denied  that  there 
are  many,  very  many  weak  jokes  written 
every  day.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  host  of  good  ones  turned  out.     It  is  no 


THE  HUMOR   OF   TO-DAY. 


longer  the  custom  to  expect  the  man  who 
writes  the  "funny  column"  to  do  police 
reporting,  exchange  clipping  and  possibly 
a  little  janitor  work,  because  the  task  of 
preparing  the  jokes  is  such  an  easy  one. 
It  may  be  added,  in  passing,  that  one  reason 
for  this  wholesome  realization  of  the  efforts 
required  to  produce  humor  is  that  it  has 
been  discovered  that  such  a  department  is 
an  actual  financial  benefit  to  the  newspaper 
containing  it.  When  a  newspaper  is  quoted 
constantly  in  the  press  of  the  country  the 
effect  on  the  general  advertiser  who  sees 
that  newspaper's  name  every  day  in  almost 
every  paper  he  picks  up  is  prodigious. 
Hence  a  quickening  of  the  pulse  of  the 
paper,  which  is  the  business  department. 
Again,  the  readers  take  a  personal  interest 
in  the  "funny  column"  and  think  as  much 
of  it  as  they  do  of  any  other  feature,  which 
is  attested  by  the  mail  that  comes  to  the 
desk  of  the  "funny  man." 

The  transition  from  the  early  form  of 
newspaper  humor  has  been  slow  but  sure. 
Even  to-day  the  stepladder,  mother-in-law, 
billy-goat,  man-who-has-been-to-the-lodge 
or  sat-up-with- sick-friend  style  of  joke 
crops  out  quite  often.  But  in  the  main 
the  subjects  utilized  and  the  ideas  brought 
forth  are  amusing.  Nowadays  the  best 
form  of  humor,  either  in  short  paragraphs 
or  in  more  extended  articles,  is  written  in 
plain  English.  With  the  exception  of  "Mr. 
Dooley"  there  is  scarce  a  dialect  specialty 
in  the  country  that  will  stand  the  test  of 
reduction  to  the  original.  The  reader  will 
discover,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
any  dialect  story  as  if  it  were  written  in 
ordinary  terms,  that  very  few  of  them  are 
intrinsically  funny.  A  part  of  the  public 
has  been  deceived  into  supposing  that  be- 
cause a  story  consisted  of  misspelled  words 
it  was  dialect  and  therefore  must  be  humor- 
ous. But,  usually,  in  the  "Dooley"  papers, 
the  joke  is  there,  even  when  denuded  of 
dialect.  Not  very  long  ago  "Mr.  Dooley" 
took  up  the  "water  cure"  as  alleged  to  be 
administered  in  the  Philippines,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  said : 

"A  Filipino,  we'll  say,  niver  herd  iv  th' 
histhry  iv  this  counthry.  He  is  met  be 
wan  iv  our  sturdy  boys  in  black  an'  blue  iv 
Macabebee  scouts,  who  asts  him  to  cheer 
f'r  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  rayfuses.  He  is 
thin  placed  upon  th'  grass  an'  given  a  drink, 
a  baynit  bein'  fixed  in  his  mouth  so  that  he 
cannot  rejict  th'  hospitality.  Under  th'  in- 
fluence iv  th'  hose  that  cheers,  but  does  not 


inebriate,  he  soon  warrums,  or,  I  might  say, 
swells,  up  to  a  ralization  iv  th'  granjoor  iv 
his  adoptive  counthry.  One  gallon  makes 
him  give  three  groans  f'r  th'  Constitchoo- 
chion.  At  four  gallons  he  will  ask  to  be 
wrapped  in  th'  flag.  At  th'  dew  pint  he 
sings  "Yankee  Doodle."  Occasionally  we 
run  acrost  a  stubborn  an'  rebellyous  man 
who  wud  strain  at  me  idee  iv  human  rights 
an'  swallow  th'  Passyfic  Ocean,  but  I  mus' 
say  mos'  iv  these  little  fellows  is  less  hol- 
low in  their  pretensions." 

A  very  great  deal  of  spontaneous  humor 
in  the  line  of  parody,  satire  and  ebullient 
gayety  is  found  in  the  college  publications, 
especially  the  Harvard  Lampoon,  Yale 
Record,  Princeton  Tiger,  Cornell  Widow, 
University  of  Michigan  Wrinkle  and  Colum- 
bia Jester.  This  may  be  because  the  writ- 
ers of  these  productions  do  it  merely  as  a 
pastime,  and  are  not  goaded  on  by  the 
necessity  of  presenting  a  certain,  unfailing 
quantity  every  day. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  or  so  there 
has  been  a  general  spread  of  the  saving 
grace  of  humor  in  the  editorial  pages  of 
daily  papers.  The  success  that  attended 
the  paragraphs  of  George  D.  Prentice 
showed  that  the  readers  did  not  care  for 
an  entire  editorial  section  of  grave  disquisi- 
tion on  the  afi'airs  of  state  and  the  world. 
To-day  there  are  a  large  number  of  daily 
papers  that  have  from  half  to  a  column  of 
clever  short  paragraphs  on  political  and 
news  topics.  Mr.  Merrick,  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  is  regarded  as  about  the  leader 
in  this  particular  line  of  thought. 

The  mere  conventional  form  of  humor  is 
fading  out.  A  glance  at  the  "funny  columns" 
of  even  a  few  years  ago  shows  that  the 
humorists  who  then  existed  considered 
something  like  this  the  correct  thing: 

"Brown  is  the  picture  of  woe  to-day." 

"Y'es,  his  mother-in-law  is  coming  to 
visit  him." 

This  and  thousands  of  paragraphs  like 
it  all  seem  to  have  been  cut  from  the  same 
pattern,  much  as  all  the  children  of  a  vil- 
lage will  wear  clothes  of  the  same  cut,  be- 
cause one  mother  has  sent  to  her  magazine 
for  directions  for  making  a  garment,  and 
then  has  loaned  the  guide  to  her  friends. 

To-day  the  joke  or  the  humorous  article 
is  funny  all  the  way  through.  In  other  days 
it  was  enough  to  write  on  and  on,  with 
minute  detail  and  description,  leading  up 
to  the  comical  denouement  in  the  last  two 
lines.     Now   the  risibilities  of  the  reader 
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must  be  aroused  with  the  opening  line  or 
the  rest  of  the  story  goes  unread.  The 
mission  of  the  modern  joke  is  as  much  to 
arouse  thought  as  laughter.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  very  best  and  purest  forms  of 
humor  do  not  produce  the  strident  laugh, 
and  frequently  not  even  the  fleeting  chuckle. 
They  embody  a  morsel  of  mental  stimulus 
that  must  be  rolled  under  the  tongue,  as  it 
were,  and  digested  and  thought  over  for  a 
while.  The  sapient  satire  on  current  foi- 
bles need  not  be  garbed  in  cap  and  bells, 
nor  heralded  like  the  bon  mot  of  the  green- 
whiskered  vaudevillian  with  a  resounding 
thump  on  the  big  drum.  If  it  brings  the 
inanity,  the  foolishness,  the  silly  side  of 
the  latest  fad  to  the  fore  its  work  is  done. 
.\t  the  present  time  the  suddenly  popular 
game  of  ping  pong  is  receiving  much  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  humorists.  As  an 
instance: 

"Methodically  the  angry  wife  hurled  the 
cup  and  saucer  at  her  husband. 

"Seizing  the  meat-platter  she  batted  the 
salt-cellar  and  pepper-holder  at  him,  and  fol- 
lowed with  a  volley  of  sugar  bowl,  cream 
mug,  butter  dishes  and  knives  and  forks. 

"Seeking  safety  in  the  hall  the  bruised 
husband  muttered  to  himself: 

"'I  knew  that  woman  harbored  ulterior 
motives  when  she  devoted  so  much  time  to 
the  study  of  ping  pong.'" 

It  is  not  divulging  a  trade  secret  to  say 
that  the  ping  pong  jokes  are  largely 
worked  over  golf  and  tennis  pleasantries. 

Many  definitions  of  wit  and  humor  are 
attempted,  and  each  one  defining  them 
seems  to  find  it  diflScult  to  draw  an  exact 
line  of  demarcation.  Humor,  it  is  usually 
conceded,  exists.  It  has  an  entity.  Wit 
is,  let  us  say,  the  same  thing  in  speech.  It 
is  an  absurdity  of  reasoning,  while  humor 
is  an  absurdity  of  fact.  As  Dr.  Edward 
Hamilton,  in  his  "The  Moral  Law,"  says: 

"Wit,  without  any  intention  to  deceive, 
but  in  mere  wantonness,  constructs  con- 
ceptions and  statements  which  have  the 
appearance  of  being  rational,  but  are  really 
sophistical  and  foolish." 

In  latter-day  jokes  wit  and  humor  are 
sometimes  combined  so  seriously  as  to  make 
us  think,  although  we  smile.     Thus: 

"A  certain  man,  having  read  somewhere 
that  Opportunity  knocks  only  once  at  each 
one's  door,  concluded  to  sit  up  all  night  for 
fear  he  would  miss  the  call.  So,  while  he 
was  sitting  near  the  door,  there  came  a 
heavy  knock  thereon. 


"When  he  opened  the  door  a  stranger 
seized  him  and  beat  him  and  took  his 
money  and  garments,  and  chided  him  for 
being  so  easy. 

"'But,'  said  the  man,  thinking  to  excuse 
himself,  'I  thought  it  was  (Opportunity  who 
knocked.' 

"'So  it  was,'  responded  the  other,  'but 
it  was  my  Opportunity.' 

"  Moral :  It  is  better  to  carry  your  oppor- 
tunity with  you." 

And.  again,  there  is  a  good  combination 
of  seemingly  unconscious  wit  and  humor  in 
the  rustic  joke  which  runs: 

"There  goes  OF  Bill  Jones.  He  looks 
purty  well  run  down." 

"Yep.  I  tell  you.  Si,  Bill  ain't  the  man 
he  used  to  be." 

"No,  by  gol,  an'  he  never  was." 

Slang,  vulgarity  and  profanity  have  run 
their  course  in  printed  humor.  They  have 
no  place,  and  find  none,  in  the  really  good 
work  of  this  day.  It  is  not  meant  by 
"slang"  to  reflect  upon  the  strikingly 
amusing  "Fables"  of  Mr.  George  Ade,  nor 
to  intimate  that  colloquialisms  and  apt 
expressions  that  have  made  themselves  a 
part  of  semi-polite  conversation  are  beyond 
the  pale.  But  the  pert,  cheap,  flashy  slang 
words  and  phrases  and  the  broader  argot 
of  the  street  no  longer  obtain  in  the  better 
efl'orts  of  present  writers.  However,  mod- 
ern humor  is  not  so  sapped  of  rampant 
exaggeration  as  to  have  lost  any  of  its 
virility.  The  jokesmith  has  enlarged  upon 
almost  every  one  of  the  multitude  of  cults 
and  beliefs  of  these  latter  days.  The 
mental  healing  system  has  suggested  many 
efl'orts  on  this  order: 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  faith  healer,  "you 
have  not  been  snake-bitten.  You  only 
think  you  have  been." 

"Well,"  said  the  suft'erer,  reaching  again 
for  the  whiskey,  "that  may  be  all  right,  but 
the  snake  thought  he  was  going  to  bite  me, 
and  I  can't  think  as  quick  as  a  snake  can." 

There  are  times,  too,  when  an  idea  is 
funnier  in  rhyme  than  in  prose.  Often  it 
may  not  be  funny  at  all  without  the  jingle. 
The  calling  in  of  the  dignified  muse  has  a 
tendency  to  heighten  the  absurdity  of  a 
thought.  If  we  should  say  "the  blacksmith 
was  kicked  by  a  mule,"  we  might  reflect 
that  mules  were  addicted  to  kicking,  and 
that  it  was  all  in  the  day's  work  for  the 
blacksmith.  But  the  result  is  different 
when  we  add  the  mule  to  the  "Village 
Blacksmith." 
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Beneath   the   spreading    chestnut    tree    the   village 

blaekamith  stood, 
A-shoeing  Higgin's  old  brown  mule  the  best  way  that 

he  could. 
Beneath  the  spreading  chestnut  tree  the  mule,  with 

smile  divine, 
Stood  still,  the  while  the  blacksmith  soared  beyond 

the  county  line. 

There  is  nothing  improbable  in  a  joke. 
Not  long  since,  when  Marconi  announced 
that  he  had  received  a  wireless  message 
from  England,  a  joke  was  written,  in  which 
a  "magnate"  threatened  an  inventor  with 
dire  results  if  he  did  not  leave  the  "mag- 
nate's" air  alone.  And  two  days  after  the 
joke  appeared  Marconi  was  enjoined  from 
conducting  any  further  experiments  in  New- 
foundland. 

Last  year  Mr.  B.  L.  Taylor,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  conducted  a  fabulous  air-ship 
expedition  to  the  North  Pole.  Last  Satur- 
day (April  12),  a  survivor  of  the  Greely 
expedition  was  quoted  as  saying  that  he 
had  made  preparations  to  go  to  the  pole 
by  air  ship  in  company  with  the  inventor 
of  the  same.  The  expedition  is  merely 
waiting  until  the  air  ship  is  in  working 
order. 

Missionary  Stone  was  no  sooner  released 
by  the  bandits  than  one  of  the  comic  papers 
had  a  paragraph  telling  how  a  released  cap- 
tive called  feebly  for  the  latest  fashion 
papers,  saying  that  she  had  not  seen  one 
for  six  months. 

The  making  of  jokes  on  current  affairs 
is  simple  enough.  The  difficulty  arises  in 
selecting  the  proper  topic  and  the  right 
time  of  its  existence  as  such.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  suppose  instances  or  situations 
which,  properly  arranged,  are  essentially 
amusing.  Really,  there  is  very  little  wit 
nowadays  made  of  whole  cloth — that  is, 
purely  imaginative.  Take  as  an  instance 
the  spring-bonnet-and-dress  item.  To  the 
clear-eyed  observer  of  events  and  things 
there  is  a  rare  field  of  fun  in  the  rush  of 
women  to  the  bargain  counter,  the  abnor- 
mal prices,  the  constantly  changing  fash- 
ions. Yet  when  we  view  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  woman  who  finds  that  her  pur- 
chase has  gone  out  of  style  while  she 
carried  it  home,  or  of  the  man  who  must 
pay  the  bills,  we  see  the  joke. 

The  pun,  as  a  joke,  has  had  its  day.  It 
reaches  the  waste  basket  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  unless  it  is  unusually  good,  utterly 
unexpected  or  well  concealed.  It  might  be 
of  interest  to  the  gentle  reader  who  sighs 
for  the  unctuous  wit  of  the  famous  bon- 


vivants  of  the  good  old  days  to  compare 
their  preserved  humor  with  the  present 
product.  It  also  would  be  a  surprise  to 
them.  The  reputations  of  the  old-time 
wits  and  raconteurs  were  builded  upon  puns 
of  so  feeble  a  nature  that  they  would  be 
hooted  down  in  derision  now. 

In  the  humorous  field,  as  in  many  others, 
the  hand  of  woman  is  now  apparent.  It  is 
painful,  and  perhaps  ungallant,  to  say,  but 
it  must  be  said,  that  about  one  woman  in  a 
thousand  can  write  humor,  and  even  then  it 
will  have  traces  of  a  chewed  lead  pencil  in 
it.  But  the  woman  who  is  truly  funny 
seems  to  attain  a  rapier-like  quality  of  wit 
that  few  men  achieve.  It  may  be,  after 
woman  has  become  thoroughly  "equalized," 
that  she  will  produce  fewer  jokes  on  love, 
tea-parties  and  "mother's  coffee."  There 
are  encouraging  symptoms  in  much  of  the 
feminine  output  at  present. 

No  one  who  seeks  or  is  thrust  into  pub- 
licity may  hope  to  escape  the  funmakers. 
Ideas  are  too  scarce.  Let  a  politician  be- 
come flamboyantly  eloquent  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow his  name  is  in  half  the  "funny  col- 
umns" in  the  country.  The  erratic  Kansas 
lady  who  devastated  the  saloons  was  an 
inspiration  for  hundreds  of  amazingly  funny 
things  in  verse  and  prose.  The  Sampson- 
Schley  controversy  crept  into  humor  almost 
before  the  smoke  at  Santiago  had  cleared 
away.     This  one  is  still  going  the  rounds: 

"Let  her  turn  as  she  likes,"  mused 
Noah,  as  he  leaned  against  the  starboard 
rail  and  watched  the  erratic  wake  of  the 
ark.  "Let  her  turn  as  she  likes.  When  we 
get  through  with  this  trip  no  one  is  going 
to  rise  up  and  ask  about  her  tactical 
diameter." 

Illustrated  humor,  too,  has  gone  for- 
ward. Not  only  are  there  jokes  in  the 
pictures,  but  there  are  no  more  explana- 
tions needed,  such  as  once  appeared  in 
brackets  beneath  the  illustration,  and  read: 

"Pat  (who  is  coming  down  the  ladder)" 
or  "(who  is  falling  down.)" 

With  all  the  wealth  of  joyousness  that 
is  being  mined  daily,  the  ancient  and  hon- 
orable specimens  will  crop  out  occasionaly. 
It  is  hard  to  ascribe  a  reason  for  this.  Mr. 
Lew  Dockstader,  one  of  the  last  of  the 
old  school  of  minstrelsy,  told  the  writer  on 
one  occasion  that  he  often  encountered 
audiences  which  refused  to  be  happy  while 
he  sought  to  entertain  them  with  new  fun. 
But  when  he  told  the  real  old  jokes  they 
laughed.     He  suggested  that  this  no  doubt 
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was  because  the  audience  knew  that  the 
old  ones  were  funny,  having  in  support  of 
this  opinion  the  fact  that  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  before  them  had  honored  the 
ancient  specimens  with  their  approval, 
while  the  new  ones  were  untried  innova- 
tions, and  consequently  to  be  treated  with 
becoming  hauteur.  There  may  be  some- 
thing in  this. 

The  one  old  joke  that  seems  endowed 
with  perpetual  life,  and  which  meets  the 
eye  most  frequently,  was  first  put  in  printed 
form  in  "The  Hundred  Merry  Tales,"  which 
was  published  about  15l!5  and  is  mentioned 
in  Shakespeare's  "Much  Ado  About  Noth- 
ing." The  story,  which  will  be  readily 
recognized,  goes  thus: 

"A  certayne  merchaunt  and  a  courtear, 
being  upon  a  tyme  together,  at  dyner 
hauing  a  bote  custerd,  the  courtear,  being 
somewhat  homely  of  maner,  toke  parte  of 
it  and  put  it  in  hys  mouthe,  which  was  so 
hote  that  it  made  him  shed  teares.  The 
merchaunt,  loking  on  hym,  thought  he  had 
ben  weping,  and  asked  hym  why  he  wept. 
The  courtear  answered  and  said,  sir,  quod 


he,  I  had  a  brother  whych  dyd  a  certayne 
offense  wherefore  he  was  hangyd,  and 
chauncing  to  thynk  nowe  uponn  hys  deth, 
it  makes  me  to  wepe." 

The  story  continues,  telling  of  the  sur- 
prise of  the  "merchaunt"  upon  also  taking  a 
inte  of  the  "hote  custerd,"  and  how  he  wept, 
too.  Whereupon  the  courtier  asks  him  why 
he  weeps,  and  the  merchant  responds: 

"I  wepe,  because  that  thou  wast  not 
hangyd,  whenne  that  thy  brother  was 
hangyd." 

The  same  story,  with  the  exception  that 
the  characters  are  American  Indians,  who 
experiment  with  cayenne  pepper,  appears 
in  one  of  the  March  magazines,  attributed 
to  the  late  Bishop  Whipple.  It  is  not  the 
only  one  of  ancient  lineage  that  is  seen 
every  day.  It  may  be  that  the  quips  and 
jests  which  lure  the  chuckle  and  the  smile 
to-day  are  but  reincarnations  of  happy 
doings  and  sayings  that  have  lived  their 
little  lives  many  a  time  and  oft  in  the  dim 
past,  and  have  come  to  us  again,  because 
in  them  is  the  vital,  inextinguishable  spark 
of  humor,  pure  and  undefiled. 


CHANGES    IN    THE    GOVERNMENT'S    PURPOSES    WROUGHT 

BY    THE    CIVIL    WAR. 

BY   COLONEL   ALEXANDER   K.    M'CLURE. 


FEW  of  even  our  most  intelligent  citizens 
of  tlie  present  time  take  pause  to 
consider  how  entirely  different  were 
the  purposes  and  efforts  of  the  government 
at  the  beginning  of  our  civil  war  from  the 
purposes  and  efforts  after  it  had  been  iu 
progress  for  nearly  two  years.  President 
Lincoln  and  the  Republican  leaders,  with 
few  exceptions,  never  regarded  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  as  one  of  the  vital  purposes 
in  suppressing  rebellion  until  nearly  half 
the  period  of  the  war  had  been  exhausted. 
So  far  from  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of 
slavery,  every  declaration  made  by  President 
Lincoln  during  his  campaign,  after  his 
election,  in  his  inaugural  address,  and  in 
his  many  utterances  to  visitors  at  the  White 
House,  distinctly  disclaimed  any  such  pur- 
pose, and  frankly  declared  that  slavery  was 
protected  by  the  constitution,  and  that  it 
could  be  overthrown  only  by  changing  the 
fundamental  law,  or  by  a  condition  of 
rebellion  that  would  produce  anarchy  and 
compel  rehabilitation  of  the  insurgent 
states. 

There  was  no  time  between  the  day  that 
Sumter  was  fired  upon  in  April,  1861,  until 
■January  1,  1863,  when  the  South  could  not 
have  returned  to  the  I'nion  with  every  right 
of  slavery  maintained  and  recognized,  not 
only  by  the  government,  but  by  all  parties 
which  rose  to  the  dignity  of  political 
factors.  It  was  midsummer  madness  on 
the  part  of  the  Southern  states  to  secede 
from  the  Union  and  take  their  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  Congress.  The  wild- 
est and  most  revolutionary  abolitionist 
could  not  have  interfered  with  slavery. 
The  Senate  was  largely  Democratic  and 
pro-slavery,  and  the  Supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  was  the  bulwark  of  slavery, 
its  last  important  deliverance  being  the 
decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  and  a 
Republican  administration  and  a  Republican 
House  would  have  been  utterly  powerless 
to  make  any  progress  whatever  toward  the 
abolition  of  human  bondage. 

True,  when  rebellion  began,  the  ultra- 
radical or  abolition  element  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  welcomed  secession  as  opening 
the  door  for  final  emancipation,  and  during 


the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the  Lincoln 
administration  the  President  was  earnestly 
importuned  by  such  men  as  Sumner  and 
Wade  to  declare  an  emancipation  policy; 
but  Lincoln  silently  and  patiently  waited 
for  the  fullness  of  time,  when  he  believed 
emancipation  became  a  paramount  duty, 
imposed  by  the  rebellious  action  of  the  Con- 
federate government  founded  on  slavery. 

Even  when  he  accepted  emancipation  as 
the  inevitable  policy  of  the  government  as 
forced  upon  him  by  the  necessities  of  war, 
he  is.sued  a  jireliminary  proclamation  in 
September,  18()2,  in  which  he  declared  that 
only  in  all  states  which  should  be  in  rebell- 
ion against  the  government  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1863,  slavery  should  be  abolished 
and  forever  prohibited.  At  that  late  day 
the  ojiportunity  was  given  the  South  to 
return  to  the  Union  and  regain  the  supreme 
protection  of  the  constitution.  Doubtless 
Lincoln  knew  that  the  South  would  not 
accept  peace  even  with  the  protection  of 
slavery,  but  opportunity  was  given  in  good 
faith,  and  not  a  single  state  in  the  South 
took  any  steps  whatever  to  save  slavery  by 
resuming  allegiance  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. The  emancipation  issue  was  thus 
accepted  by  the  South  itself  as  submitted 
to  the  terrible  arbitrament  of  the  sword, 
and  slavery  perished,  a  colossal  suicide. 

Not  only  did  not  the  government  and  the 
people  of  the  North  expect  to  accomplish 
the  destruction  of  slavery  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  but  the  very  general  conviction 
was  that  the  war  could  not  last  beyond  one 
or  two  decisive  battles.  It  was  confidently 
expected  in  the  fall  of  1861  that  McClellan 
would  capture  Richmond,  and  that  peace 
would  then  be  attained  by  the  restoration 
of  the  Union  and  the  preservation  of  slavery. 
The  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  a  disastrous 
defeat,  wherein  the  Union  commanders  were 
outgeneraled  by  uniting  the  Confederate 
forces  of  Johnston  and  Beauregard  and 
keeping  the  Union  forces  of  McDowell  and 
Patterson  divided.  Until  the  first  battle 
was  fought  at  Manassas  it  was  generally 
believed  that  one  decisive  victory  of  the 
Union  army  would  assure  peace  on  some 
compromise  basis,  and  when  the  defeat  of 
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Bull  Run  was  announced  the  North  was  for 
a  time  crushed  to  the  verge  of  despair ;  but 
the  loyal  sentiment  of  the  country  was 
aroused,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  people 
asserted  itself  by  a  very  generous  response 
to  the  call  of  the  government  for  an  army 
that  looked  like  war— an  army  to  serve  for 
the  period  of  three  years,  or  until  the  war 
was  ended. 

General  Scott  had  outlived  his  useful- 
ness, and  soon  after  General  McClellan  had 
been  called  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  I'otomac,  Scott  retired  and  McClellan 
was  made  commander-in-chief.  McClellan 
was  one  of  the  best  educated  officers  of  the 
army,  and  probably  the  best  organizer  on 
either  side.  He  believed  most  sincerely  in 
preserving  the  Union,  and  believed  just 
as  sincerely  that  the  South  should  be 
brought  back  into  the  brotherhood  of  states 
with  slavery  unimpaired  and  all  the  rights 
of  the  South  respected.  He  soon  gathered 
in  and  around  Washington  an  immense 
army,  and  he  was  tireless  and  most  skillful 
in  his  efforts  to  organize  and  discipline  his 
troops.  He  was  a  most  accomplished  engi- 
neer, and  made  the  fortifications  of  the 
capital  so  complete  that  the  safety  of 
Washington  was  thereafter  assured.  He 
believed  then,  as  did  the  people  of  the 
North,  that  it  was  necessary  only  to 
capture  Richmond  to  end  the  war,  and  he 
and  the  people  were  alike  confident  that 
Richmond  would  be  captured  at  an  early 
period,  and  that  the  fraternal  conflict  would 
then  be  ended. 

In  the  early  fall  of  1861  the  country  had 
entirely  recovered  from  the  fearful  shock 
of  the  Bull  Run  disaster.  There  was  abso- 
lute confidence  in  McClellan's  ability,  and 
his  army  was  known  to  be  the  superior  of 
any  army  that  could  be  brought  into  con- 
flict with  it.  There  was,  therefore,  at  first 
patient  waiting  for  the  end  of  the  war  that 
was  soon  to  come,  and  as  the  advance  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  delayed  from 
week  to  week  impatience  was  manifested; 
but  confidence  in  the  early  victory  of  the 
army  and  the  final  termination  of  the  war 
was  unabated.  There  were  other  army 
movements  in  the  West  of  more  or  less 
importance,  but  the  whole  country  turned 
to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  the  hope  of 
the  nation  in  winning  a  decisive  victory  and 
restoring  the  republic  to  union  and  peace. 
Had  the  loyal  people  of  the  country 
then  been  told  that  it  would  require  four 
long  years  of  bloody  and  desolating  war. 


the  sacrifice  of  more  than  500,000  lives, 
and  the  destruction  of  untold  millions  of 
property  to  restore  the  Union,  1  doubt 
whether  even  the  bravest  patriots  of  that 
day  would  have  felt  that  the  sacrifice  could 
be  accepted. 

I  remember  meeting  General  Burnside 
at  Washington  late  in  the  fall  of  1861,  when 
the  country  was  impatient  because  McClel- 
lan's army  had  not  advanced  upon  the  Con- 
federate forces  at  Manassas.  In  the  course 
of  conversation  I  asked  him  why  the  move- 
ment was  delayed.  He  answered  with 
the  frankness  that  always  characterized 
him,  that  the  army  could  advance  any 
day  upon  Manassas  and  drive  the  enemy 
from  its  position,  and  that  it  could  capture 
Richmond,  but,  he  added  with  tremulous 
voice,  that  it  would  require  the  sacrifice  of 
10,000  men  to  accomplish  that  achievement. 
The  contemplation  of  the  sacrifice  of  10,000 
men  was  appalling  in  that  day,  and  I  was 
silenced  because  I  felt  that  such  an  effusion 
of  blood  should  be  avoided  if  possible;  but 
ten  times  10,000  men  fell  in  fraternal  con- 
flict for  the  mastery  of  the  Confederate 
capital  before  it  was  conquered. 

The  people  had  to  be  educated  to 
advancement  in  accepting  the  sacrifices  of 
the  war,  but  their  patriotism  was  equal  to 
every  emergency,  until  finally  it  was 
accepted  that  whatever  sacrifice  of  life 
and  treasure  was  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Republic  must  be  given  to 
prevent  the  overthrow  of  the  great  free 
government  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  memorable  events  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war  that  I  recall,  was  a 
ride  around  the  entire  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac in  the  early  fall  of  1861  with  Lincoln 
and  McClellan.  The  Pennsylvania  Reserve 
corps,  embracing  fifteen  regiments  of  the 
best  organized  troops,  with  a  degree  of 
discipline  that  none  of  the  other  fresh  levies 
had  enjoyed,  was  accepted  as  part  of  the 
army  within  a  month  after  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run.  It  had  been  called  out  by  General 
Patterson  after  the  Baltimore  riots,  result- 
ing in  the  destruction  of  the  railway  and 
telegraph,  cut  Washington  off  from  the 
North.  He  made  requisition  on  Governor 
Curtin  for  25,000  additional  troops,  and 
the  troops  were  called  out  before  the 
Washington  authorities  could  be  advised  of 
the  movement.  The  patriotic  people  of 
the  state  promptly  responded  in  a  large 
excess  of  numbers,  and  they  were  gather- 
ing in  Harrisburg  by  the  thousands  when. 
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communication  was  resumed  with  Wasliing- 
ton,  and  notice  received  from  the  govern- 
ment that  the  troops  could  not  be  accepted 
because  not  needed. 

Governor  Curtin  felt  that  the  safety  of 
Pennsylvania  demanded  the  organization  of 
these  troops,  and  he  firmly  believed  that 
the  government  would  need  them.  He 
summoned  the  Legislature,  and,  under  a 
special  act,  fifteen  regiments  were  organ- 
ized of  a  state  reserve  corps.  They  were 
mustered  into  the  state  service,  but  under 
the  law  they  were  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
government  at  any  time  they  might  be 
needed.  They  were  all  organized  and  reason- 
ably well  disciplined  before  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  and  Governor  Curtin,  several  weeks 
before  the  battle,  knowing  that  a  conflict 
was  imminent,  wrote  the  War  Department 
proposing  to  send  these  troops  to  re-enforce 
the  armies,  but  they  were  refused.  Two 
regiments,  however,  were  called  to  protect 
the  Upper  Potomac,  but  all  the  others 
remained  in  camp  in  different  sections  of 
the  state.  When  McDowell's  army  was 
defeated  and  driven  into  the  intrenchments 
of  Washington,  scores  of  messages  came 
from  the  President,  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  from  Senators  and  Congressmen  to 
Governor  Curtin  urging  the  speedy  transfer 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves  to  Washing- 
ton to  protect  the  capital,  and  the  most 
welcome  tread  of  soldiers  ever  heard 
in  the  national  capital  came  from  the  march 
of  the  Reserves  on  Pennsylvania  avenue 
the  next  morning,  fully  armed  and  equipped, 
and  ready  to  protect  the  city. 

Their  arrival  gave  absolute  assurance 
of  safety,  and  soon  thereafter  they  were 
incorporated  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
as  a  division  under  the  command  of  General 
McCall,  with  Generals  Meade,  Reynolds  and 
Orth  at  the  head  of  brigades.  It  was  com- 
posed of  the  flower  of  Pennsylvania  sons,  and, 
as  it  was  a  state  organization.  Governor 
Curtin  took  special  pride  in  oflicering  it  with 
the  best  men  and  making  it  in  every  way 
as  efficient  as  possible.  After  it  had  been 
consolidated  and  united  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  Governor  Curtin,  as  authorized 
by  the  law  creating  it,  had  prepared  beauti- 
ful state  flags  for  each  one  of  the  fifteen 
regiments,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  him  to 
present  them  in  person  at  Tennellytown, 
Md.,  where  the  Reserve  corps  was  then  in 
camp.  I  accompanied  Governor  Curtin, 
along  with  a  number  of  others,  on  that 
occasion  and  it  was  a  memorable  day  by 


the  presence  of  President  Lincoln,  General 
McClellan,  Secretary  of  War  Cameron  and 
a  large  number  of  leading  civil  and  military 
oflicials.  It  was  a  bright  September  day, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  with  their 
fine  discipline  and  equipment,  presented  a 
most  beautiful  spectacle.  Each  regiment 
was  drawn  up  in  line  and  the  Governor 
passed  along,  presenting  the  proper  flag  to 
the  Colonel  of  each  regiment  with  a  brief 
speech,  to  which  reply  was  given  by  the 
Colonel. 

After  the  flags  had  been  presented  a 
lunch  was  served  to  the  large  party  present, 
and  while  at  lunch  McClellan  proposed  that 
the  President,  the  Governor,  and  any  others 
who  might  choose  to  accompany  them, 
should  devote  the  day  to  a  ride  through  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  from  its  right  to  its 
left  flank,  and  return  to  Washington  in  the 
evening.  Lincoln  and  Curtin  promptly 
accepted,  and  soon  after  lunch  a  mounted 
party,  consisting  of  President  Lincoln, 
General  McClellan,  General  Marcy  (father- 
in-law  of  McClellan  and  chief  of  his  staff), 
( Jovernor  Curtin,  Secretary  Cameron,  Gen- 
eral McCall,  commander  of  the  reserves ; 
General  Russell,  Adjutant  General  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  myself,  with  probably  several 
staff  officers  whose  names  I  do  not  recall, 
were  ready  for  the  tour.  It  was  an  inter- 
esting party  to  study  as  they  were  mounted 
for  their  journey.  McClellan,  who  was  a 
superb  horseman,  who  looked  nearly  as  tall 
as  Lincoln  when  on  horseback,  and  yet  was 
rather  below  than  above  ordinary  stature 
when  on  his  feet,  was  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion. It  was  the  first  time  I  had  met  him 
beyond  a  casual  introduction  on  one  occa- 
sion in  the  war  office,  and  I  took  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  that  offered  without 
being  obti-usive  to  talk  with  him  about  the 
army  and  the  war.  He  impressed  every 
one  most  favorably.  He  was  modest,  but 
obviously  self-reliant,  and  exhibited  abiding 
faith  in  himself  and  in  his  army.  In  point 
of  fact  he  was  the  best  theoretical  General 
on  either  side  of  the  war,  although  sur- 
passed by  many  in  execution,  and  I  felt 
that  now  the  army  had  a  commander  that 
would  speedily  capture  Richmond  and  end 
the  war,  for  none  then  looked  to  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  war  for  any  considerable 
period  beyond  the  overthrow  of  the  Con- 
federate capital. 

Lincoln,  who  rode  with  McClellan  in 
front  of  the  cavalcade,  presented  a  strange 
and    somewhat    ridiculous    contrast   with 
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McClellan  as  a  horseman.  He  was  as 
awkward  on  horseback  as  he  was  on  his 
feet,  and  while  McClellan's  short  legs  made 
his  stirrups  invisible  excepting  with  a  side 
view  of  the  horse,  Lincoln's  long  legs  were 
half-way  between  the  under  part  of  the 
girth  and  the  ground,  his  long  arms  could 
have  guided  his  horse  by  the  ears,  and  with 
the  enormously  high-crowned  hats  then 
worn,  he  presented  a  spectacle  that  was 
anything  but  attractive.  Cameron  and 
Marcy  followed;  next  to  them  were  Curtin 
and  McCall,  with  Russell  and  myself  in  the 
rear.  It  was  a  long  ride,  and  we  traveled 
at  a  rapid  pace,  stopping  here  and  there  to 
enable  McClellan  to  receive  the  homage 
that  was  so  freely  given  him  by  his  troops, 
and  at  one  point  we  were  halted  to  view 
the  Confederate  flag  on  Munson's  hill,  when 
McClellan  somewhat  disturbed  the  equa- 
nimity of  most  of  the  party  by  saying  that 
we  were  just  at  that  time  outside  of  the 
Union  lines. 

I  was  profoundly  impressed  with  McClel- 
lan's abilities  as  an  organizer  when,  during 
the  course  of  the  day,  we  halted  near  the 
center  of  the  army,  where  a  New  York 
regiment,  I  think  it  was,  for  some  breach 
of  discipline,  had  been  disarmed  a  few  days 
before,  and  McClellan  had  it  drawn  up 
before  him  and  the  Presidential  party  to 
receive  the  assurance  of  its  officers  of 
implicit  obedience.  McClellan  delivered  a 
brief  address  that  inspired  every  one  present 
with  the  conviction  that  he  was  every  inch 
a  soldier.  The  regiment  that  he  had  thus 
severely  disciplined  and  restored  to  its 
position  in  the  army  greeted  him  with  hearty 
cheers.  The  day  was  full  of  interesting 
incidents,  and  the  party  was  broken  up 
many  times  during  the  journey.  I  remem- 
ber falling  in  with  Lincoln  in  one  of  the 
many  changes  that  occurred,  and  heard  him 
express  absolute  confidence  in  McClellan 
and  his  earnest  and  confident  hope  that 
Richmond  would  soon  be  captured  and  end 
the  war. 

He  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
horror  of  the  sacrifice  of  life  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  and 
he  was  eloquent  beyond  my  power  to  portray 
in   expressing   the  hope   that  the   Union 


might  be  restored  without  great  effusion 
of  blood.  Most  of  the  day  he  was  unusually 
sober.  He  seemed  to  be  thinking  all  the 
time  of  the  fact  that  the  brave  men  we 
were  visiting  must  soon  be  in  deadly  conflict 
with  their  own  brethren,  and  that  many 
of  them  must  lay  down  their  live.s  in  defense 
of  the  flag;  but  at  times  he  would  find  relief 
in  the  story  that  he  always  told  so  well, 
and  that  seemed  for  the  time  to  make  him 
forgetful  of  the  sorrows  which  crowded 
upon  him. 

None  of  McClellan's  army  had  then 
been  under  his  command  for  more  than 
three  months,  and  many  of  them  were  little 
better  than  raw  troops,  but  discipline  was 
exhibited  on  every  hand  —not  merely  the 
discipline  that  is  forced,  but  the  discipline 
that  was  freely  and  willingly  accepted  by 
soldiers  who  loved  their  commanding 
General.  All  who  were  in  the  party  could 
not  fail  to  see  that  McClellan  had  secured 
most  extraordinary  results  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  discipline  of  his  troops,  and  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  .'\rmy 
of  the  Potomac  was  a  most  efficient  military 
force,  and  that  it  had  the  one  commander 
best  fitted  to  lead  it  to  victory. 

The  sad  sequel  to  this  story  is  known 
to  all.  It  was  not  until  nearly  four  years 
of  the  bloodiest  struggle  of  history  that 
the  Confederate  capital  was  captured,  after 
losing  in  the  flame  of  battle,  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  quite  as  many  men 
as  composed  the  grand  army  reviewed  by 
McClellan  and  Lincoln  on  the  bright  fall 
day  of  1861.  The  men  who  emerged  from 
the  terrible  conffict  to  wear  the  greenest 
laurels  of  victory  were  then  comparatively 
unknown.  Grant  had  been  given  a  small 
command  after  much  hesitation;  Sherman 
was  fuming  in  the  St.  Louis  barracks, 
where  he  had  been  con.signed  as  a  lunatic, 
and  the  name  of  Sheridan  was  unknown 
outside  of  a  small  circle  of  army  men.  Five 
different  commanders  led  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  without  achieving  final  success, 
and  billions  of  treasure,  with  half  a  million 
lives,  and  four  long  years  of  the  most 
destructive  battles  of  modern  history,  were 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  great  republic  of  the  world. 
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The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  was  the  first  and  most  desirable  point  of  vantage  coveted  by  both  the  Federal  and  Coi 
Ferry,  W.  Va.,  and  at  Washington.  To  retain  the  advantage,  the  Federal  government  established  block  houses  along  the  railn 
The  B.  &  0.  was  the  base  of  operations  for  the  Federal  army  for  nearly  four  years  and  from  which  the  government  could  noi 
the  Potomac,  and  was  consequently  in  a  continual  state  of  siege.  Harper's  Ferry,  the  key  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  first 
eight  times  in  three  years.  The  government  arsenal  and  armories  which  where  located  there,  were  destroyed  by  the  gove 
ON  OR  ADJACENT  TO  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD,  not  taking  into  Consideration  the  innumerable  skirmishes. 


LTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD. 


jrate  armies.  In  May,  1861,  the  four  Federal  advance  columns  concentrated  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  Wheeling,  W.Va.,  Harper's 
rom  the  Monocaey  to  the  Ohio  River,  besides  forts  at  Winchester,  Harper's  Ferry,  Cumberland, -Piedmont  and  New  Creek  (Keyser). 
;e  advance  line  earlier  than  November,  1864.  The  B.  &  0.  was  the  means  of  communication  between  the  West  and  the  Army  of 
led  through  the  fanatical  attempt  of  John  Brown,  in  defying  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  country,  was  captured  or  recaptured 
ent  to  prevent  their  capture.     One  hu.ndred  and  seventy-nlve  battle.s  of  greater  or  le.'^s  importance  were  fought 
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AN    IMPERIAL    TRAIN. 

THE  "ROYAL  LIMITED," 

T^HE  "  ROYAL  LIMITED,"  the  imperial  train  of  the 
famous  Royal  Blue  Line,  running  between  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington,  is  the 
climax  in  railway  car  building  of  the  present  century. 
It  belongs  to  the  series  of  nine  fast  daily  trains  running 
in  each  direction  between  these  cities,  composing  the 
Royal  Blue  Line,  all  of  which  are  handsomely  equipped 
and  making  phenomenal  fast  schedule. 

The  joint  management,  consisting  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  R.  R.,  Philadelphia  &  Reading  R'y  and  Central 
R.  R.  of  New  Jersey,  realizing  the  value  and  class  of 
travel  between  the  nation's  metropolis  and  its  capital,  at 
once  acquiring  the  highest  standard  of  railroad  equipment 
that  can  be  furnished  exclusively  for  first-class  travel, 
as  well  as  corresponding  quickening  of  time,  equipped 


1'HILAUEI.PHIA. 


two  trains  with  the  very  latest  patterns  of  Pullman  cars,  scheduled  to  make 
the  entire  distance  in  the  remarkable  time  of  Five  Hours. 

The  "Royal  Limited,"  properly  speaking,  is  a  dual  train  composed  of 
buffet-smoking,  parlor,  observation,  dining  and  cafe  cars;  the  entire  equip- 
ment being  especially  made  for  this  service  by  the  Pullman  company.  The 
two  trains  are    exact    counterparts   of    each   other — leaving  New   York  City 


THK    I'ARLOR    CAR. 


from  South  Ferry  and  foot  of  Liberty  street;  and  from  Washington,  New  .Jersey 
avenue  and  C  street,  at  suitable  hours  for  convenient  arrival  at  destination. 

The  parlor  cars — "Empress,"  "Countess,"  "Czarina"  and  "Queen" — are 
superbly  finished  in  vermilion  wood  with  an  inlay  of  Persian  design.  The 
ceilings  are  of  royal  blue,  and  the  upholstery  of  same  color,  except  in  the 
ladies'   toilets,    which   are   of   dark    olive   green,    the   ceilings    decorated   to 


correspond;  the  drawing-rooms  are  finished  in  harmony  with  the  main  parlors 
of  the  cars.  The  general  design  of  the  interior  of  main  parlors  is  Persian, 
wliilst  in  the  drawing-rooms  and  ladies'  toilets  the  design  is  renaissance.  A 
beautiful  effect  is  given  to  both  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  cars  by 
iival  windows,  with  opalescent  glass,  placed  in  toilet  rooms  and  passageways. 
The  cars  are  the  most   palatial   and    largest    ever   built,  with  every  modern 


THE    IllNINU    r.\K. 


improvement  and  appliance,  including  wide  vestibules  with  anti-telescoping 
device,  empire  deck,  steam  heat,  Pintsch  gas,  air-pressure  water  system;  each 
with  a  capacity  of  thirty-four  seats. 

The  unusually  large  space  devoted  to  the  ladies'  dressing  rooms  is  a 
novel  feature  of  the  car.  They  are  most  beautifully  furnished  in  dark  olive 
green,  the  ceilings  decorated  to  correspond;  and  are  provided  with  dressers 


on  each  side  of  which  are  large  plate-glass  mirrors;  whilst  in  one  corner  is 
a  bookcase,  and  in  another  a  stationary  washstand,  with  cozy  corner  seats. 
These  rooms  were  especially  designed  for  the  comfort  and  privacy  of  lady 
patrons. 

The  parlor    observation   cars  —  "Jupiter,"  "Mercury"    and    "Neptune"  — 
are  of  the    same   general    appearance    as  the   parlor   cars,  except  that   the 


THE    OBSKliVATION    Bl'FFET    CAK. 


observation  ends  are  recessed  with  deep  platforms.  The  full  seating  capacity 
of  each  of  these  cars  is  thirty-three,  including  fourteen  chairs  in  the 
observation  rooms.  The  parlors  are  finished  in  vermilion,  richly  inlaid;  the 
ceilings  in  blue  and  aluminum,  and  the  chairs  upholstered  in  royal  blue. 
The  observation  rooms  are  finished  in  Circassian  walnut,  exquisitely  inlaid; 
the  chairs  upholstered  in  olive  green  leather;    the  ceilings  of   red  and  gold. 


the  general  design  being  Italian  renaissance.  Each  car  is  provided  with 
writing  desk  and  material  and  the  prominent  illustrated  weeklies  —  a  very 
practical  convenience  to  the  traveler. 

The  buffet  smokers  are  most  attractive  to  business  men.  They  are 
provided  with  detached  wicker  chairs,  tables  and  tabourettes,  and  supplied 
with  choicest  wines,  liquors  and  cigars. 
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The  dining  and  cafe  cars  are  the  very  latest  patterns  which  have  left 
the  well-known  shops  of  "Pullman,"  and  bear  the  names  of  one  of  the 
greatest  hostelries  in  the  world,  "Waldorf-Astoria."  The  service,  which 
is  operated  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  is  unsurpassed. 
One-half  of  each  car  is  devoted  to  the  regular  dining-room,  in  which  meals 
are  served  table  d'hote.     The  menu  at  all  times  is  of    the  highest  standard, 
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consisting  of  every  delicacy  in  season,  daintily  served 
and  tempting  the  appetite  of  the  most  pronounced 
epicure.  The  other  half  of  the  car  is  the  cafe,  wherein 
the  service  is  a  la  carte.  This  room  is  artistically 
finished  in  plain  quartered  oak,  with  floor  of  rubber 
mosaic  tiling,  in  delightful  contrast  to  the  lavish  lux- 
ury displayed  in  the  dining-room. 

These  "Royal  Limited"  trains,  established  in  Novem- 
ber, 1898,  have  continued  to  improve  their  splendid 
service  and  assert  their  claim  as  the  "Finest  day- 
light trains  in  the  world." 


C-AFITOL    OF    THE    VXlTEll    STATES. 


WASHINGTON    BIDS    THE    VETERAN    COME. 


BY   DON    IIARQUIS. 


'"T*  WAS  through  this  portal-city's  ways 
1      Your  blue,  steel-rippled  flood 

Surged  down  to  whelm  the  rock-fast  South 
With  surfs  that  broke  in  blood. 


This  is  the  gate  through  which  you  fared, 
Flushed  with  the  faith  of  youth; 

Light-heart,  hot  zealot,  dreamer— all 
Drunk  with  strong  wine  of  truth. 

For  when  your  ears  the  calling  fife.s 
Pierced  with  their  shrill  refrain, 

Your  drumming  pulses  caught  the  time 
And  beat  it  through  the  brain. 

Their  tranced  gaze  peering  'neath  the  lids 

Of  somber-visaged  Death, 
Some  sank  beneath  the  icy  blast 

Of  his  nerve-numbing  breath. 

Some  fell  where  the  reef-like  ramparts  rent 

The  battle-tides  apart, 
Some  where  the  channeled  bayonets  thrust 

Their  logic  to  the  heart. 

He,  where  the  flame-tongued  rifle  pits 
Hissed  forth  their  fierce  desire, 

He,  where  the  falling  shell  bloomed  quick 
In  blood-red  rose  of  fire. 

Some,  where  the  whimpering  minie-song 

Alternate  rose  and  fell. 
Some,  where  the  gun-deck's  organ  pipes 

Swelled  with  the  hymns  of  Hell. 


Death  in  the  tangled  cypress-swamp 
Kissed  peace  on  this  one's  lips. 

Death  held  the  helm  and  steered  when  these 
Tossed  in  their  fever  ships. 

But  now  the  Southward  ways  wind  down 

Into  a  land  of  friends: 
Time  blends  all  jangled  chords,  as  space 

Gray  mist  with  blue  sky  blends. 

And  now  the  city's  people,  these 
That  watched  the  gate  beside, 

Are  fain  to  see  your  tents  once  more 
Fling  free  their  pennoned  pride. 

Not  in  this  camp  shall  j'ou  seek  sleep 

With  ready  gun  and  blade 
While  distant  musket-music  makes 

A  mocking  serenade. 

No  iron-clad's  hulk  is  mirrored  in 

The  river's  sun- swept  sheen. 
Nor  any  bristling  batteries  fledge 

Its  lips  of  living  green. 

No  more  the  purple  distances 
Are  flecked  with  bivouac  lights, 

The  echoing  vales  resound  no  more 
With  clash  of  whirling  fights. 

The  dream  for  which  you  bled  came  true 

These  four  decades  ago; 
Hate  died  that  memory  might  more  prize 

The  valor  of  that  foe. 


Your  long  life-march  is  nearly  done. 
The  dun  dusks  droop — 'tis  late; 

This  town's  folk  bid  you  come  and  camp 
Once  more  beside  the  gate. 


G.  A.  R.    ENCAMPMENT    NOTES. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  OCTOBER  6  TO  11. 


ON  Sunday,  October  5,  patriotic  services 
will  be  held  in  the  various  local 
churches,  particularly  in  the  New 
York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  and  St. 
Patrick's  Catholic  Church. 

On  Monday,  October  6,  a  grand  reception 
will  be  given  to  all  members  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  Union  Veteran  Le- 
gions and  the  Sons  of  Veterans  with  their 
various  auxiliary  organizations.  The  music 
on  this  occasion  will  be  furnished  by  a  trained 
chorus  of  children  singing  patriotic  songs, 
and  by  the  Marine  Band.  There  will  be  a 
grand  military  and  naval  review,  to  be 
participated  in  by  the  regular  troops  now 
stationed  in  Washington  and  by  those  that 
will  be  ordered  to  the  city  by  the  Secretary 
of  War.  The  Naval  Veterans  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  and  those  of  today  are  ex- 
pected to  participate  in  this  great  review, 
headed  by  Lieutenant- General  Miles  and 
Chief  Marshall.  Monday  will  therefore  be 
designated  as  "Naval  Day." 

On  Tuesday,  October  7,  there  will  be 
a  display  of  various  civic  organizations. 

Wednesday,  October  8,  has  been  set 
aside  for  a  great  parade  of  the  ( Jrand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  This  parade  will  be  on 
historic  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  will  be 
viewed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  entire  avenue  will  be  decorated  upon  a 
scale  of  simplicity  and  attractiveness  hith- 
erto unattempted.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  the  decoration  being  desirous  of 
having  only  one  species  of  decoration, 
namely,  the  American  flag — on  every  side 
that  will  greet  the  eye. 

NOTES. 

An  excursion  on  the  Potomac  River  will 
be  given  to  members  of  the  encamp- 
ment. The  plan  is  to  make  a  trip  to  Indian 
Head,  where  anelaborate  lunch  will  be  served 
to  the  veterans.  Oflicial  badges  of  the 
encampment  must  be  worn  by  guests  for 
admittance  to  the  boat. 

The  local  Washington  G.  A.  R.  veter- 
ans have  planned  innumerable  festivities 
for  the  visiting  comrades,  and  the  city  will 
be  ablaze  with  camp  fires  in  all  quarter.s. 
The  great  Convention  Hall,  with  a  seating 


capacity  of  10,000  people,  will  be  the  scene 
of  nightly  reunion,  and  the  grassy  ellipse 
south  of  the  Executive  Mansion  will  be 
white  with  tents,  where  prominent  speakers 
will  address  the  veterans. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  present 
encampment,  with  wise  discrimination  and 
forethought,  have  given  to  appropriate 
officials  $12,000  to  meet  such  exigencies  as 
might  arise  in  the  way  of  demands  for  free 
quarters.  All  veterans  are  assured  of 
more  comfort  in  their  entertainment  and 
less  hardship  than  they  have  had  to  endure 
on  any  previous  occasions. 

The  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Benjamin 
F.  Stephenson,  a  founder  of  the  G.  A.  R., 
will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  week. 

The  public  parks  of  Washington  will  be 
decorated  with  floral  badges  of  the  various 
Grand  Army  posts,  and  the  plots  of  ground 
surrounding  the  statues  of  generals  and 
admirals  in  Washington  will  be  decorated 
either  with  the  badges  of  the  corps  to  which 
they  belong  or  with  admiral's  flag  and 
naval  insignia,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  no 
place  in  the  United  States  are  there  so 
many  statues  of  army  and  navy  heroes  as 
at  Washington. 

Floral  badges  have  welcomed  the  Grand 
Army  each  year  since  the  reunion  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  Washington  will  surpass  all 
previous  display. 

It  is  expected  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  will  order  a  number  of  the  modern 
war  vessels  up  the  Potomac,  which  will  be 
extremely  interesting  to  the  visitors. 

Music  will  be  made  a  great  feature  of 
the  encampment,  and  it  is  understood  that 
more  bands  will  be  in  line  of  parade  than 
ever  before. 

The  Union  Veteran  Legions,  the  Loyal 
Legions,  the  Sons  of  Veterans  and  the 
Daughters  of  Veterans  will  hold  their  con- 
ventions in  Washington  simultaneously  with 
that  of  the  Grand  Army. 

From  calculations  that  have  been  made 
by  the  officials  of  the  Citizens  Committee  it 
is  calculated  that  the  number  of  people 
that  will  visit  Washington  in  October  will 
exceed  the  attendance  at  any  previous 
organization  or  any  gathering  of  a  kindred 
nature  ever  held  in  the  National  Capital. 
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ROAD  minded  men  accept  and  respect 
the  honest  personal  convictions  of 
their  fellows  without  prejudice  or 
offense. 

Unfounded  fears,  the  fiction  of  our 
courage,  are  self-constructed  obstacles 
on  the  road  of  effort. 

PoruLAKiTY  lives  on  the  condition 
that  created  it,  and  its  appetite  is  gen- 
erally abnormal. 

Those  who  appreciate  kindness  the 
most,  often  express  their  gratitude  best 
by  refusing  to  accept  it. 

It  is  the  manner  of  expenditure  and 
not  the  amount  that  establishes  economi- 
cal method. 

Selfishness  consists  no  more  in  the 
gratification  of  our  own  rights  than  in 
disregard  for  the  rights  of  others. 

Youth  lives  on  what  may  be ;  old  age 
clings  to  the  memory  of  what  might 
have  been. 

The  natural  condition  of  matrimony 
is  destructive  of  selfishness  and  pro- 
ductive of  earnest  self-sacrifice. 

A  STRENUOUS  life  is  the  only  condi- 
tion that  prevents  rust  on  mind  and 
muscle. 


The  general  tendency  of  public  opin- 
ion must  always  be  accepted  as  worthy 
of  serious  consideration. 

Life  without  eternal  hope  would  be 
like  night  bereft  of  dawn's  possibility. 

Only  an  ignoramus  takes  refuge 
behind  a  denial  of  what  he  lacks  suffi- 
cient brains  to  comprehend. 

Many  an  effective  lecture  is  spoiled 
by  a  long  sermon. 

There  are  some  women  so  naturally 
pure  and  sweet  that  they  wear  their 
innocence  as  unconsciously  as  a  rose- 
bush bears  its  bloom. 

Sufficient  authority  for  forming  an 
unfavorable  opinion  should  always  be 
countersigned  by  investigation. 

There  is  no  chain  of  circumstances 
so  strong  but  that  it  may  be  broken  by 
persistent  effort. 

Self-respect  is  the  best  indication  of 
in-born  gentility.  Reverence  for  others 
is  merely  the  polish  of  good  training. 

Free  and  independent  expression 
should  never  be  shackled  by  fear  of 
consequence. 

Disappointed  expectation  has  a  pain- 
ful reaction  about  it. 


LITTLE  WHITE  HANDS. 


ARTHUR   G.   LEWIS. 


LITTLE  white  hands  of  women 
That  soothe  in  the  time  of  pain, 
And  point  in  the  hour  of  darkness 
A  way  to  the  light  again; 
Shading  the  eye.s  of  sorrow, 
Smoothing  away  each  sigh. 
Showing  us  how  with  hope  to  live 
And  how  in  faith  to  die. 


Little  white  hands  of  women, 
Our  hope  and  love  imparts, 
And  strike  sweet  chords  of  sympathy 
On  the  harp  of  human  hearts; 
Leading  to  right  and  purpose. 
Helping  the  weak  and  Wind, 
Proving  some  pure  example 
For  advancement  of  mankind. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 
B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


No.  526 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAV 


No.  522 
SUNOAV 


No.  528 

EX.   SUN 
B   HOUR 


No.  508 

DAILY 


NO.  524 
"ROVAU 
LIMITED" 


No.  5  16 
DAILV 


No. 546 

DAILY 


No.  5  1'. 
DAILY 


Lv    WASHINGTON    

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION 
Lv.    BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 

An    PHILADELPHIA - 

Ar.  NEW  YORK    LIBERTY  STREET..-. 
Ar.  NEW  YORK,  SOUTH  FERRY 


7.05 

7.55 

8.00 

10.15 

12.35 

12.40 


8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.45 


9.0C 
9.52 
9.57 
12.  I  I 
2.30 
2.35 


10.00 
10.50 
10.54 
12.53 
3.00 
3.05 


12.20 
1.17 
1.22 
3.29 
5.55 
6.00 


3.00 
3.49 
3.53 
5.5  1 
8.00 
8.05 


5.05 
6.00 
6.05 
8.  19 
10.40 
10.50 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
I  1.40 
3.20 


I  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.10 

5.52 


3.0C 
3.5  1 
3.55 
6.00 
8.32 
8.36 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


No.  505 
DAILY 


EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No.  501 
DAILY 


No.  527 

DAILY 
S  HOUR 


No.  507 
DAILY 


EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No.  509 

*' ROYAL 
LIMITED" 


No.  525 
DAILY 


No.  515 

DAILY 


Lv.   NEW  YORK,  SOOTH  FERRY 

Lv.   NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.   PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  - 
Ar.  WASHINGTON 


12.10 
12.15 
7.30 
9.38 
9.42 
10.36 


8.25 
8.30 
10.56 
I  .  I  I 
1.16 
2.  10 


10.25 
10.30 
12.50 
2.56 
3.00 
4.00 


I  1.25 
I  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


12.55 
1.00 
3.08 
5.06 
5.  10 
6.10 


I  .55 
2.00 
4.  17 
6.50 
6.55 
7.55 


3.35 
3.40 
5.48 
7.46 
7.50 
8.40 


4.55 
5.00 
7.26 
9.46 
9.50 
10.50 


6.55 
7.00 
9.38 
1.46 
1.50 
2.50 


12.10 
12.16 
3.35 
6.05 
6.10 
7.30 


Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

WESTWARD 

No     1 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.   7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.   3 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.  5 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

NO.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    1  1 

PITTSBURG 

LIMITED 

No.  47 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.   NEW   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 
Lv.   NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

10.25  Ul 
i0.30A* 
I2.50pj( 
2.56  PM 
3.I0PJ1 
4.  1  5  P* 

12.55PM 
1  .00  PM 
3.08  P» 
5.06  pm 
5.20  pm 
6.20  PJi 

N  3.35  pm 

N  3.40pm 

N  5.48  PM 

N   7.46  PM 

7.30  PM 

8.45  PM 

6.30  Ul 

1    1  .00  PM 

6.55  pm 

7.00  pm 

9.38  PJI 

1  1  .46  pm 

12.00  NT 

I.IOui 

1  2.  10  NT 
12. 1 5    NT 

7.30  m 
9.38AJ« 
9.47  AH 

I0.50AK 

7.50  PM 

12.10  NT 

1  2. 1 5  NT 
3.35UI 
8.50  Ul 
9.00  Ul 

10. 05  AH 

6.55  P* 
7.00  pm 
9.38  PM 
1  1  .46  pm 
12.00  NT 
1.00  u< 
9.  16  Ul 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION-. 
Lv.   BALTIMORE    CAMDEN  STATION -- . 

Lv  3.30P.M 
9.35pm 

Lu  3.30pm 
9.  15pm 

Ar.  CLEVELAND--- 

6.40  AH 
10.06  AM 

Ar.  COLUMBUS 

Ar    TOLEDO 

7.30  PM 

9.40UI 

6.50UI 

Ar    CINCINNATI 

8.  I4ui 
1  1.45  u 
1  I.52UI 
5.45  pm 
5.50  PM 
10.50PM 
lO.OOui 

5.35  pm 
10.35  PM 
9.30  pm 
7.28UI 
6.25  am 
8.40  AH 
7.35  P* 

2.3BUI 
6.50  Ul 
7.05U1 
1.35  PM 
5.50  PM 
10.50  PM 
10.00  AH 

Ar.  LOUISVILLE 

Ar    CHATTANOOGA 

Ar.  new  ORLEANS 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.  N  Connection  east  of  Baltimore  ( Camden  Sta. )  is  made  with  509.  "Royal  Limited."    \ 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

NO.    2 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.   4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    6 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.    8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    10 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  12 

DUQUESNE 
LIM..    DAILY 

No.  46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  46 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

Lv  CHicAnn   

3.30  PM 

IO.IOajh 

7.45  PJI 

Lv    OOLUMBUS 

7.05  PM 
I2.I0UI 

I0.50U1 

Lv     CLEVELAND              

1  1.30  PM 
8.00  k» 

+  1  I.OOui 

*  6.30pm 

8.20pm 

2  30UI 

9.00  pm 

I.20PJ 

1  V     RT     LOUIS 

*  9.00 AH 
2.00  pm 

t  2.45  pm 

*  6.10pm 

2.05UI 

8.20  AW 

8.05  A* 

12.15  PM 

7.30  PM 

8.  1  5  PM 

9.00  pm 

6.41  ut 

7.50  A* 

8.00  AM 

10.  15  AM 

12.35  PM 

12.40  PM 

Lv.   INDIANAPOLIS 

8.00U1 
8.55U1 
8.  1  5  PM 
9.00  pm 

2.46  am 

3.47  am 
3.55  Ul 
6.00UI 
8.32A» 
8.35  Ul 

Lv     MEMPHIS      

12.  IOPM 

1  .  1  O  PM 

1.22  pm 
3.29pm 
5.55pm 
6.00pm 

Ar    WASHINfiTON 

4.50  PM 
5.53PM 
6.05  PM 
8.  19  pm 
1  0.40  PM 
10.50PM 

1  1  .62Ati 
1  .  IOpm 
1.22  pm 
3.29  pm 
5.55  pm 
6.00  pm 

6.30u< 

7.50AJ1 

8.00  Ul 

I0.I5AJ1 

12.35  pm 

12.40  pm 

1  1.05  pm 
I2.26aj« 
1  2.44  AH 
3.I0AJ1 
5.52am 

1  1.05pm 
12.25AJI 
I  2.44  am 
3.I0U1 
5.52U1 

Ar.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  -.- 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  . 

Ar.NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar.  new  YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.        *  Daily.        t  Daily  except  Sunday.                                        \ 

THROUGH    PULLMAN     PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED     BY    THE     BALTIMORE    &    OHIO     RAILROAD     COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    B.   &   O.       HNEST    SERVICE    IN    THE    WORLD. 
SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.       PARLOR    COACHES. 

Between   Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia    and    New  York. 

No.  5l'i.    Slc^i'plnp  Cars  from  St.  Louis  uud   Tlttsburg  to  New  York.    Sleeping  Car  PIttsliurg  to  Pbllaili'l|ilila. 

No.  504.     Drawing  Ruuni  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  AVaslilngton  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  526.    HufTet   Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  522.    Parlor  Car.   lUiiIng  Car.  table  d'hote.  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  52S.     Five  Hour  Train.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  50X.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  52-i.  •*  Koyal  Liuiited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Ex-cluslvely  Pullman  Kqulpnient.  Buffet  Smoking  Car. 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars.  Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelplila  to  New  York.  No  extra  fare 
other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  50(i.  (Observation  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia.  Drawing  Room  Car  WashlngtoD  to  New  York.  Dining 
Car.  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  546.    Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  505.    Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.      Observation  Parlor  Car  Philadelplila  to  Washington. 

No.  .517.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Wasliington. 

No.  501.    Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car.  a  la  carte.  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

No.  527.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  New  York  to 
Baltimore. 

No.  507.  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car.  table  d'hote;  Cafe,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to 
Philadelphia,  and  Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Baliliiinve  to  Washington. 

No.  509.  "Koyal  Limited."  Five  Honr  Train.  Exclusively  Pull:nan  Kiinlpment.  DufTet  Smoking  Car. 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington.  No  extra  fare 
other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  525.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  New  York  to  Balllinore. 

No.  503.    Buffet  Drawing  Uooni  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  51.5.    Sleephig  Cars  New  York  to  Phlladelpbla.  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Toledo,   Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St,  Louis,    Louisville,    Memphis,    New  Orleans. 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  tu  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.   01)8ervatlou  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.   Cafe  Parlor  Car  CIncfnnatI  to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  ti> 
Columbua.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  9.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  P.altImore  to  Pittsburg  and  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Car 
Philadelphia  to  Baltimore.     Parlor  Car  Allegheny  to  Cleveland. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Parkersburg.    Drawing'  Room  <.'ar  Cincinnati  to  Louisville.     Buffet  serves  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11.  "Fittsburs:  Ijimited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Car  Connellsvllle  to  Pittsburg.  Sleeping  Car  Deer  Park  to  Pittsburg 
every  Monday  morning. 

No.  5.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Ob.servatIon  Parlor  Car  Philadelplna  to  Pittsburg.  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 

No.  47.    Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Butlet  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 

No.  5.5.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  (.inelnuatl  to  Louisville.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleejilng  Car  New  York  to  St. 
Louis.    Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 

No.  2.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to  Clnt^lnnatl.     Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  CiucInnHiI. 

No.  4.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Car.s  serve  all  meals.     Sb-eplng  Car  Deer  Park  to  Pittsburg  every  Sutidaj-  nighl. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to 
I'hiladelphla.     Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals  e.\cept  dinner  at  Cumberbuui. 

No.  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Cars 
serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  10.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia.     Sleeping  Car  Pittsl)ur«  to  Di-er  Park  evtry  Friday  night. 

No.  13.  "Uu(]iiesne  Limited.'*  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Slee|)iug  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Parlor  Car  Cleveland  to  Allegheny.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New 
York.    Dining  Car  Pittsburg   to  Connellsvllle. 

No.  46.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.     Sleeping  Car  Chliago  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  -lO.    Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.    Parlor  Car  Wheeling  to  Baltimore. 


THROUGH    TICKETS,    SLEEPING    CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows : 

AKRON.  OHIO.  Union  Station.  C.  D.  HoKODLE,  Ticket  Agent.     Howard  Street.  U.  S.  G.  .^PLEY.  Ticket  Agent. 
BALTIMORE,  Central  Building.  Baltimore  and  Calvert  Streets.  G.  D.  Crawtobd,  Ticket  Agent:  B.  F.  Bond,  District  Passen- 
ger Agent.    Camden  Station.  E.  R.  Jones,  Ticket  Agent.    Mt.  Royal  Station,  Chas.  Cocket.  Ticket  Agent. 
BELLAIRE.  OHIO,  J.  F.  Sherry.  Ticket  Agent. 

BOSTON,  211  Washington  Street.  J.  P  Taggart.  New  England  Passenger  Agent;  E.  E.  Baekey,  Ticket  Agent. 
BROOKIiYN.  N  Y..  339  Fulton  Street,  T.  H.  Hendbickson.  Ticket  Agent. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  210  Ellicott  Square,  H.  A,  Wells,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
BUTLER,  PA.,  Wm.  TtJBNEn.  Ticket  Agent. 
CANTON.  OHIO,  S.  S.  C.  McGrew,  Ticket  Agent. 
CHESTER,  PA.,  A.  M.  D.  MuLLINIX,  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 

CHICAGO.  244  Clark  Street.  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.  W.  W,  Picking,  District  Passenger  Agent;  H.  W.McKewin,  City  Ticket  Agent. 
General  Passenger  Office,  Merchants'  Lo.in  &  Trust  Bldg.,  C.  G.  Lemmos.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  Grand  Central  Station, 
Cor.  Harrison  Street  and  5th  Avenue.  F.  J.  Eddy,  Ticket  Agent.  Auditorium  Annei.  221  Michigan  Avenue,  F.  E.  Scott.  Ticket 
Agent 
CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO,  J.  H.  Labbabee,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 

CINCINNATI.  B.  4  O.  S.-W..  4th  and  Vine  Streets,  J.  B.  Scott,  District  Passenger  Agent,  C.  H.  Wiseman,  City  Ticket  Agent, 
Obin  B.  McCarty.  Passenger  Agent.    Central  Union  Station;  E.  Reising,  Station  Passenger  Agent;  Wm.  Bbown.  Depo 
Ticket  Agent. 
CITY  OF  MEXICO,  TVTKX.,  D.  Bankhabdt,  Agente  General,  B.  4  O.  S.-W..  Apartado  2010. 
CLEVELAND,   OHIO,  241  Superior  Street,  G.  W.  Squiggins.  Traveling  Passenger   Agent.      South  Water  Street  Station 

X.  N.  DiETZ,  Ticket  .\gent;   M.  G.  Cabeel,  Division  Passenger  Agent, 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  No.  8  North  High  Street,  D.  S.  Wildeb,  Division  Passenger  Agent;  W.  W.  Tamage,  Ticket  Agent.  Union 

Depot.  E.  Pagels.  Ticket  Agent. 
CONNELLSVILLE.  PA.,  H.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Ticket  Agent:  J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  .igent. 
COVINGTON,  KY.,  402  Scott  Street,  G.  M.  Abbott,  Ticket  Agent. 
DALLAS,  TEXAS,  J.  P.  RoGEEMAN,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
DENVER.  COLO..  S.  M.  Shattuc,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
HARPER'S  FERRY,  'W.  VA.,  C.  E.  DuDBOW.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  Box  264.  A.  C.  Goodrich,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 

I/OUTSVILLE,  KY..  B.  4  O.  S.W..  4th  and  Main  Streets.  R.  S.  Bbown.  District  Passenger  Agent;  J.  G.  Elgin,  City  Passenger 
Agent;  E.  V.  Prosper.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent:  J.  H.  Dobsey.  City  Ticket  Agent:  A.  J.  Crone,  Ticket  Agent,  7th  Street 
Station. 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO.  S.  SMITH,  Ticket  Agent. 
MARIETTA.  OHIO,  G.  M.  Payne.  Ticket  Agent. 
NE'WARK.  N.  J..  182  Market  Street,  F.  T.  Feabey,  Ticket  Agent. 

NE'WARK.  OHIO,  F.  C.  Bartholomew.  Ticket  Agent;  F  P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  \gent. 

NE'W  YORK,  4M  Broadway.  Lyman  McCaety,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  C.  B.  Jones,  Ticket  Agent.    1300  Broadway, 
H.  B.  Faboat,  Ticket  Agent.    No.  6  Astor  House.  A..  J.  Oesterla,  Ticket  Agent.    261  Broadway.  Thos.  Cook  4  Son,  Ticket 
Agents.  113  Broadway,  R.  H.  Cbunden  4  Co..  Ticket  Agents.   25  Union  Square.  West.  Raymond  4  Whitcomb,  Ticket  Agents, 
391  Grand  Street,  Hyman  Webneb,  Ticket  Agent.    Stations,  South  Ferry,  foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty 
Street.  N.  R. 
NORFOLK,  VA.,  94  Granby  Street,  Wither's  Bldg.,  Arthltb  G.  Lewis,  Southern  Passenger  Agent;  W.C.YotJNG, Ticket  Agent. 
OMAHA,  NEB.,  504-5  First  National  Bank  Building,  J.  C.  Buech.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
PARKERSBURO.  'W.  VA. ,  A.  J.  Smith,  Traveling  Passenger  .Agent. 

PHILADELPHIA.  834  Chestnut  Street.  Bebnabd  Ashby,  District  Passenger  Agent;  C.  D.  Gladding,  Ticket  Agent.  N.  E. 
Cor.  13th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  C.  E.  Watebs,  Ticket  Agent.  1005  Chestnut  Street.  Raymond  4  Whitcomb,  Ticket  Agents. 
3962  Market  Street,  Union  Tbansfeb  Co..  Ticket  Agents.  609  South  3d  Street  and  1209  North  2d  Street.  M.  Rosenbaum, 
Ticket  Agent.  Station,  Cor.  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  W.  W.  Baekey,  Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBURG,  Cor.  5th  Avenue  and  Wood  Street.  E.  D.  Smith,  .\ssistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  E.  D.  Steinman,  City  Ticket 
Agent.  540  Smithfield  Street,  J.  V.  MoCOBMICK,  Ticket  Agent.  Station.  Cor.  Smitbfield  and  Water  Streets,  S.J.  Hutchison. 
Ticket  Agent. 
SANDUSKY,  OHIO,  T.  B.  Tucker.  Ticket  Agent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. ,  Room  1.  Hobart  Building.  Peter  Habvey,  Pacific  Coa.st  Agent. 
BPRINOFIELD,  ILL.,  N.  J.  Neee,  Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 

ST.  LOUIS,  B.  4  O.  S.-W.,  6th  and  Olive  Streets.  F.  D.  Gildebsleeve,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  H.  C.  Steven- 
son, City  Passenger  Agent;  L.  G.  Paul.  City  Ticket    Agent;    L.  L.  Horning,  Station   Passenger  Agent;  B.  N.  Edmond- 
SON.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  R.  O.  Haase.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
TIFFIN.  OHIO,  A.  J.  Bell.  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNES,  IND  .  W.  P.  TowNSEND.  Division  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. ,  107  15th  Street,  N.  W.  Cor.  New  York  Avenue,  S.  B.  Hege,  District  Passenger  Agent;  H.  P.  Meebill, 
Ticket  Agent.    619  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  H.  R.  HowsEE,  Ticket  Agent.    Station,  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  C  Street.  J.  Lewis, 
JB.,  Ticket  Agent. 
■WHEELING,  W.  VA,,  B.  4  O.  Station,  T.  C.  Bueke,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
■WILMINGTON.  DEL.,  Delaware  Avenue  Station,  H.  A.  MiLLEB,  Passenger  and   Ticket    .\gent.    Market  Street  Station, 

W.  Fulton.  Ticket  Agent. 
■WINCHESTER.  VA. .  T.  B.  Patton,  Ticket  Agent. 
YOXrNGSTO"WN,  OHIO.  jAMES  AIKEN.  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANES'VILLE.  OHIO.  JAS.  H.  Lee.  Ticket  Agent. 

EUROPEAN  AGENTS,  Baltimore  Export  4  Impobt  Co.,  Limited,  23,  '24  and  25  Billiter  Street,  London,  E.  C;  21  Water 
Street,  Liverpool,  England. 

In  addition  to  offices  and  depots  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B    4  O.  may  be  obtained  at 
TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


"W.   BASSETT,  General  Passenger  Agent.  B.  N.  AUSTIN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  East.  Baltimore,  Md.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  "West.  Chicago. 

B.  MARTIN,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic,  O.  P    McCARTY,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R..  Baltimore  Baltimore  &  Ohio  S.-'W.  R.  R.,  Cincinnati. 


Deer  Park  Hotel 

DEER    PARK,    MARYLAND  = 


Most  Delightful 
Summer  Resort 
of  the  Aileghanies 


SWEPT  by  mountain  breezes,  2,800  feet  above 
sea  level.  Absolutely  free  from  malaria, 
hay  fever  and  mosquitoes.  Reached  with- 
out change  of  cars  from  all  principal  cities  via 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  Every  modern  con- 
venience. Rooms  en  suite  with  private  baths. 
Electric  Lights,  Long  Distance  Telephone,  Eleva- 
tors, Turkish  Baths,  Swimming  Pools,  Golf  Links, 
Tennis  Courts,  Bowling  Alleys,  Billiard  Room, 
Magnificent  Drives,  Complete  Livery  Service. 
Annapolis  Naval  Academy  Band.  Hotel  remodeled 
with  additional  conveniences  and  renovated 
throughout.  All  cottages  have  been  taken  for 
the  season.  Open  until  September  30th. 
For  rates  and  information  address 

W.  E.  BURWELL,  Manager, 

Deer  Park,  Garrett  County,  Md. 


GUIDE  TO 

WASHINGTON 


A  MOST  beautiful,  artistic  and  practical  "Guide  to  Washington,"  fully  illus- 
trated (covers  engraved  and  printed  from  steel  plate,  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington from  original  painting  by  Stuart,  owned  by  Boston  Art  Museum), 
published  by  the  Passenger  Department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  can 
be  obtained  from  principal  Ticket  Agents  for  ten  (10)  cents,  or  will  be  sent  by 
mail  prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico  on  receipt 
of  fifteen  (15)  cents  in  stamps.     Address 


C.  W.    BASSETT, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Lines  Cast, 
Baltimore  &   Ohio   Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md. 


B.  N.  AUSTIN, 

General   Passenger  Agent,  Lines  West, 

Baltimore   &   Ohio    Railroad,  Chicago,  III. 


D.  B.  MARTIN, 

Manager  Passenger  Traffic, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md. 


